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TYPE of performance never 

before approached in any low- 

cost car—that’s what you get in the 
improved Chevrolet. 


You may doubt that any car of this 
type can flash from 5 to 25 miles 
an hour in less than eight seconds 


—but the improved Chevrolet does it! 


You may question the ability of such 
a car to idle in silence at 7 miles an 
hour and to speed along at 40—45 
—50 without the slightest trace of 
labor or effort — but the improved 
Chevrolet does that! 


You may assume from past experi- 
encethat nolow-cost carcancombine 
these brilliant power qualities with 
Pullman car comfort over roads of 
every sort —but that’s what the im- 
proved Chevrolet offers! 


The blunt truth is that the improved 
Chevrolet introduces into the low- 
priced field exactly the type of per- 
formance that until now has been 
the chief attraction of owning higher 
priced cars. 


Remarkable as these improvements 
are, they have been achieved with- 
out any vital changes in Chevrolet’s 
time-proved design. 


Striking new colors in Duco finish 
lend a new beauty to all enclosed 





MTT TOOTH, 


models: the Coach in Bloomfield 
Gray, the Coupe in Arizona Gray, 
the Sedan in a rich Algerian Blue. 
The new Chevrolet model, a mod- 
ish, aristocratic, smartly appointed 
Landau Sedan, is finished in Arizona 
Gray Duco. 


Sa] ° « * . 


The improved Chevrolet is now be- 
ing displayed by Chevrolet dealers 
everywhere. Visit the nearest sales- 
room. Ask for a ride. 


Subject the car to the most rigorous 
test that you can devise. Loaf through 
traffic. Skim overcountry roads. Plow 
through mud and sand. Rush up 
hills that balk bigger and higher 


priced cars. 


Whether you spend one hour or five 
at the wheel we make this emphatic 
prediction: you will step from the car 
having undergone an experience the 
like of which you never dreamed pos- 
sible in any car of this class, regard- 
less of size, weight, wheel base, or 
price! 


Long the world’s largest builder of 
automobiles with modern 3-speed 
transmission, Chevrolet now bids for 
continued success with the finest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history! 


And the time to see it and drive it 
is now. 





CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY : DETROIT - MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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EADERS of SUNSET 

will remember Gladys 
Johnson as the author of the 
mystery serial, ‘Moon Coun- 
try,” which appeared in the 
magazine some months ago. 

Other novels have come from 
Miss Johnson’s active type- 
writer, but it isn’t generally 
known that she’s as good at 
reporting as she is at spinning 
a yarn. She is though—her 
newspaper days are evidence of 
that—and so SUNSET’S edi- 
tors commissioned her to find 
out for readers of the magazine 
what she could about divorce 
and divorces from the most 
authoritative source she could 
tap. 

The story of her interview 
with the man who has earned 
the title of The Great Recon- 
ciler, Superior Judge Thomas 
F. Graham of San Francisco, 

appears on page 34 
of this issue. 


10) 
Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 460 Fourth St., 

San Francisco, with return ostage 
enclosed. Unso. icited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 

Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.60 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For C Canada, no 
additonal postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter shou.d be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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A NATURAL TABLE 


SALT THAT STANDS BE 


| TWEEN CHILDREN AND 
_ ALMOST CERTAIN ILLNESS 


‘ , passible dg deformity 


That illness is a goiter—the easiest known 
disease to prevent. It is caused by the failure 
of most everyday foods to supply the body 
with iodine, health authorities find. 

In many communities as high as 50% of 


} school children are afflicted —needlessly. 
4] 





For by simply salting food with Morton’s 
o34 Iodized Salt, goiter is automatically prevented. 
ce” It contains the tiny trace of iodine that foods 
lack. Yet it tastes no different than our famous 
salt that “Pours”—nobody notices the change. 

Get Morton’s Iodized at your grocers today. 
And send now for our free book that every 
mother should read. 


FRE EB ] Morton Salt Company 


Dept. 55, Chicago, II}. 
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MPANY Vv \ " Please send me FREE copy of ‘‘The Prevention of 
nm d ; ¥ =. i Simple Goiter.’” 
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What Noted Medical Men Say 


‘‘Jodine is almost an absolute preventive of 
goiter. That has been proved beyond all question. 
Given in table salt it is a preventive for goiter.’’ 

Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, in address before the 
Wayne County Medical Association, January 


26, 1924. 
The Original Salt that “Pours” 


In less than 11 years this package salt has 
become the favorite salt of the nation. Be- 
cause of its exceptional flavor and purity 
and because «*When it Rains it Pours.’’ 
The new iodized variety is just like it except 
for its iodine content (2/100 of 1%). 
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ci | What It Means to Own a Home 


By Edward A. Vandeventer 


HE grasshopper, if it could talk your language, 

_ could tell you the meaning of pleasure; the 

~ plodding ant could define only contentment. 
When the sun is high in the heavens, when the 
breezes are warm and gentle, when the fields are 
embroidered with gorgeously colored wild flowers 
and the air is a blend of delicate perfumes the 
grasshopper skips its life away. It is enchanted by 
the gladness of the hour and hasn’t a care about the 
morrow. With a mixture of pity and scorn the 
grasshopper watches the ant ceaselessly toiling. 
,. But the summer quickly passes and the snows fall 
where, the flowers and the delicious grasses made 
life sweet for the grasshopper. Then a home is 
appreciated but the happy -go-lucky grasshopper 
hasn’t any, and it is the ant’s turn to mix pity w ith 
scorn. 

The human drifter is likely to confuse pleasure 
with happiness and experience the grasshopper’s 
fate. For without responsibility no life is complete. 
There is an instinctive longing in every one of us 
that can find satisfaction only in service. 


t t t 


XAMINE those who have allowed selfishness 
to make them shun family responsibilities. 
You will find they are paying a heavy price in lone- 
liness and emptiness when the summer days are 
over. They haven’t even the companionship of 
fond memories to comfort them when the dreary 
days arrive. 

Contentment must be earned; 
gift from the gods. 

Many interesting experiences greet the aimless 
wanderer and he may consider himself happy but 
he is not happy. He never has a chance to be con- 
tented until he anchors himself and does something 
that is useful to others. 


it does not come as a 


? t ? 


OME ownership is the most practicable and 
the most satisfying form of responsibility. The 


desire for possession is inherent in all of us and this 
is sweetened with the sense of security and with the 
' joy of providing for those we love w hen we work for 
a ‘home of our own. 
down to us naturally through the ages. 


These emotions have come 
The first 





man who left the trees and the caves with his famil) 
had to construct a house for shelter from the ele 
ments and for protection from the wild beasts 
Love of home then became a natural impulse. 1: 
developed into a fixed part of man’s nature. 

John Howard Payne understood this when hi 
wrote his famous words, ‘‘Be it ever so humble ther: 
is no place like home.” The reception his song 
received proved the deepseatedness of home love in 
every human heart. 

The wise leaders of the Russian soviets appre- 
ciated this when they decreed that the peasants 
could own land that they had formerly tilled as 
serfs. In many cases perhaps they have not fared 
so well as when overlords were responsible for their 
wellbeing, with or without good crops, but the 
experienced contentment for the first time when 
they became home owners, and this contentment 
has made possible the survival of the soviets. 


. ? ? 


owes driving down into the picturesque cafion 
of the Salt river in Arizona recently to view 
the beginning of the Horse Mesa dam I saw an 
Indian shelter perched on a high cliff. Children 
were playing on the narrow ledge though the wall 
there extended three or four hundred feet straight . 
up from the stream. There was no fence to guard 
the little ones from falling over that cliff. There was 
no chance for a landscape gardener to display his 
skill about that barren place. But it was home to 
that family of Apaches and it had the air of perma- 
nency about it. The father was working at the 
reservoir site and I could not help but believe that 
he was happier, with his home and children ever in 
sight up on that high cliff, than his ancestors were 
when they were the terrors of the plains and forever 
roamed like beasts of prey, living by slaying and 
robbing less warlike men of their own color. 


? i ? 


Preme owning brings a feeling of contentment 

that can not otherwise be equaled. It satisfies 
a natural craving., So the ant-like man tastes of 
happiness while he is paying for his home and later 
knows the full meaning of serenity that the grass- 
hopper type never will understand. 
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rs 
They Are! 


N ALMOST every community you can find 
experienced home-builders who place a pride- 
mark of workmanship in every home they build. 


Master builders they are, creators of homes which 
testify season after season to their skill. They do 
not slight workmanship or materials; they put 
investment value into a home; they know that 
comfort must be as great a consideration as cost, 
and that comfort-construction actually, in the long 
run, is most economical. 


They build those homes which grow old gracefully. 


It is not strange that the master builder demands 
the best materials. Loyal these better builders 
have been to Long-Bell trade-marked lumber 
products, their experiences having taught them 
the construction value and economy of these prod- 
ucts of a half-century-old company. Long-Bell 
products are made to give maximum building value. 
Seek the best builder you can find. Ask him, and the 
retail lumber dealer, about Long-Bell trade-marked prod- 


ucts. Let them aid you in building permanence and 
comfort into your home. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A.LONG BLDG.  Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 


White Pine Lumber; Sash and 


Doors; Box Shooks. 







—and they find Long- 
Bell Douglas Fir 
highly satisfactory 
in construction. 


It is such men ‘as these master builders 
who will give the strongest endorsements 
of Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers—men who know 
lumber. By every possible means the 
Long-Bell management endeavors to pro- 
duce Douglas Fir lumber of unsurpassed 
uniform quality—and trade-marks every 
piece as a means of identification to 
the user. 


& @ @ 


By actual usage these master builders ap- 
prove, too, of Long-Bell trade-marked 
oak flooring. Some of the best known 
floor layers in the country have found 
this flooring so dependable, durable and 
economical to lay and finish, that they 
use no other oak flooring. A booklet, 
“The Perfect Floor,” will be ‘sent any 
prospective builder on request. 


Ss € @ 


Doors of unusual beauty which cost less 


™to fit, mortise and hang than any other 


door—such is the proved record of the 
Long-Bell all-California-white-pine door. 

A descriptive pamphlet available for the 
asking. 


. et @ @ 


. Long-Bell pioneered in trade-marking 


lumber products so that you might know 
the lumber you buy. Only consistent 
uniform quality could maintain the value 
of this trade-mark. 

\ 


@ yz 
To Shippers of 
Merchandise ~~ 


Shipping coggainers made of wood insure 
dependablegg etry of goods, a fact 
proved by, ip statistics. 


> 






Sess LUMBER 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lum- 
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Manners and Education 


OUNG people, by nature, are inclined to be barbarous. 

world civilized, or at least partly so. The degree to which they become civilized depends to a very 
considerable extent upon the kind of an education they receive. It is not simply a matter of growing 
older and acquiring civilization by sheer virtue of added years. Who has not encountered those middle- 
aged and even elderly persons for whom education has been so slow a process that they are still without 
some of the most essential notions of what is expected of them when in the society of civilized men and 
women? Often painfully conscious of their shortcomings, these people are the unfortunate victims of a 
system of education which has failed to give them training in manners. 


ISE in their day and generation were those who chose as the motto for one of England’s oldest 


”” 


and greatest schools for boys the words: “Manners maketh man.” Well they knew the impor: 
tance of standards of good behavior in the everyday contacts of life, and that even the most gifted 
intellect falls short of attaining its highest potential achievement where manners are lacking. By manners 
are meant here not merely the airs and graces of the drawing room and the nice observance of all the 
multifarious rules of etiquette, but rather the unfailing consideration and regard for others and the 
unwillingness to give hurt which mark the person of gentle breeding. 

We in America are often accused by our neighbors in other parts of the world of underestimating 
the value of good manners. Our efficiency in business dealings of all kinds is unquestioned, but our 
capacity for giving offense in connection therewith appears to be unlimited. Due to the sharply com. 
petitive conditions of our industrial life, it must be admitted that good manners in the past have played 


no very prominent role in our 








Cultivation of Boys’ Schools 


Boys’ Schools 


scheme of things. 


Right education sends them into the 





manners has been regarded rather 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


Engen tor Colleges, West Point and Annapc- 
Univ. of © ifornia’ s highest scholastic | 
— Mh, Fh nmgae influences. d and water 
r= year Summer session, July 1-Sept. 
Catalogue. Address 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Ca). 





















West Const Military Reiilons 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 
The homelike atmosphere, strong faculty, large grounds and 
fine equipment have made the — a favorite for young boys 
Write for catalogue. Box 907-S Palo Alto, California. 











HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Portland, Or. 
For ey boys. The oldest sc noo! in the North- 
west. Primary i h college | ceeporation. Cata- | 
on e teresti { 
ps engssenaemabaaaaa 








as a waste of time, all right for 
the women-folks, perhaps, but out 
of place where business was 
concerned. 

These very same competitive 
conditions, however, are paradox- 
ically bringing about a change of 
front. It has been discovered that 
“courtesy pays.” Public service 


corporations have taken the lead in 





MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BoYsSs San Rafael 


California 

A,non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of the 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
year round. New term opens in September. For catalog 


address: 
James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 
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“educational campaigns” designed to apprise the world of this discovery. Even the casual observer is 
struck with the commercial world’s increasing tendency towards good manners. The young man or 
woman who ventures forth today into a commercial career unpractised in courtesy is handicapped. And 


the handicap will be more severe in years to come. 


T is not comforting to our pride to have to confess that we are willing to be courteous only because “there is money 
in it.” For courtesy arrived at in this manner is apt to be rather a shoddy article, like that dispensed in banks and 


department stores—carefully measured out to correspond exactly to the size of one’s account with the institution. But 
if the only way in which we as a nation can learn the value of courtesy is by the dollars and cents route, we had best 
accept it that way, with a hope that in time it will give place to the more substantial article. 

Not to be too pessimistic, we must take into account the many who value courtesy and good manners on principle. 





Girls’ Schools 





Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
_— saggy es — Board inati 

rammar, , and Pre-primary 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air E 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. Opening of second 
term February 1, 1926. For Illustrated Book of Informatibn, 
address The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 

















THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL For Girls 
Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Courses— 
2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings on fifty-acre estate at Glendora, in Sap 
Gabriel Valley. 34th year. Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins 
1008 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 








THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar anc 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An idea! school in an ideal lecation. Junior College; College 
ratory; separate echool for younger girls. Music, Art 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens eat 30. Write for Catalog D. 
333 $. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
‘*A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 





Examinations. | 


To such people it is a matter of concern 


whether or. not their children are 


| brought up with a proper appreciation of 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


the importance of good behavior and a 
knowledge of its uses. These are the 
parents of vision, who believe that edu- 
cation should comprise something more 
than book-learning alone. Training in 
manners has long been regarded as prop- 
erly a function of the home. But the 
task of civilizing young barbarians is an 
arduous one, and the tendency of the 
times is to shift the responsibility from 
the home to the school. 


T is unfair to demand of the public | 





schools, as at present organized, that | 
they take up this burden. The constant | 


and close supervision necessary to incul- | 


cate manners in boys and girls is practi- 
cally impossible where the only contact 
with the teachers is in the class room, 


"and that for but a few hours of each day. 


For parents who wish to insure for their 
children training in manners as a part of 
their education, the wisest solution of the 
problem is likely to remain the well 
conducted private school. 


“WN, H. FP. 








A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 





COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 











Girls’ Schools 


U 
iw HARKERSE&! 

Jor Gir, 

PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“‘The Home of Stanford University’”’ 

Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 














Special Schools 





Mayflower Tapestry Club. 132 25th Avenue 
nr. Sea Cliff. Telephone Pacific 4191. Studio open 
to the public except Monday—we make our own 
patterns; also a fine selection of imported tapestries, 
material and instructions sent; money returned if 
not suitable. Classes $2 per month, private les- 
sons if, desired. 











Cumnork 
Srhonl 


for Girls 
Gos Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression—(College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class “A.” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 
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THE AMBASSADORS’ 


Those who are selected to repre- 
sent this country at the courts of 
the great capitals must in turn select 
the things which will be in keeping 
with the importance of their 
missions. 


Ten prominent diplomats have 
recently chosen Packard cars as 
affording that distinction so neces- 
sary to their activities. 


In England, a Packard Six has 
appeared at the Court of Saint 
James’s; while in France, an Eight 
has stood, an object of beauty, 
at the gates of the Palais de 
l’Elysée. 


In either Six or Eight is found the 
full measure of Packard beauty, 
Packard distinction and Packard 
dependability. 


PACKARD 


Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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DAY of importance to Walter 
Radnor was that on which he be- 
came the owner of the big corner 
lot on Dapple Street and Third 
Avenue West. It was a long way from 
the business portion of the city, but the 
view of bay and mountains was perfect, 
and the pride of possession swelled within 
him. He went at once to inspect his 
property, walking proudly over the 
weedy ground and picturing a house upon 
it; just what kind of house was not very 
clear in his mind, save that its door would 
open toward the south and in the doorway 
would stand a welcoming woman, young, 
slender, with dark hair and steel-blue 
eyes—Alice Johnson. 

Alice had promised to marry him. She 
had turned from boys of her own age to 
him—plain, rugged Walter Radnor. The 
fact gave him an added realization of 
life’s responsibilities. 

After the first days of triumph and 
happiness Walter had dropped into the 
more prosaic routine of wooing. ‘Their 
business now—Alice’s and his—was to 
become really acquainted; to learn each 
other’s likes, dislikes, aspirations, doubts, 
and fears; in short, to begin the process 
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of adjustment neces- 
sary before two people 
can settle down to a 
lifetime together. 


HE new house 

loomed large in his 
thoughts during these days. It was 
already becoming something more than 
a house of dreams under the skilful 
supervision of Mrs. Philancy Rue, of the 
firm of Bett and Meddlar, architects, 
landscape gardeners and dealers in realty. 
Radnor had met Mrs. Rue on the lot one 
Sunday morning. A small bulldog had 
shot out from an adjacent house swear- 
ing guttural dog oaths at him and the 
dog’s owner had come hurriedly to gather 
in her property. 

“Oliver James thinks he owns this lot,” 
she apologized, taking a firm grip on her 
pet’s collar. 

Radnor smiled down upon her. She 
was a full-bosomed, unfashionably plump 
little woman with shapely hands and feet. 
“Oliver James,” mused Radnor. “An 


and blues. 
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She didn't care for solemn music, but she loved fox trots 


So did mama 


aristocratic name. I presume that he’s 
an aristocrat.” 

“Do you think so?” Mrs. Rue gazed at 
her dog reflectively. “I don’t know. He 
was a stray and the pound man was after 
him. I couldn’t bear to see him carried 
off, so I adopted him. I really didn’t need 
a dog but—well, come along, Oliver 
James.” 

Radnor stooped and scratched the dog 
behind one ear. “I hope, Oliver James, 
you won’t object to my walking over my 
lot once in a while.” 

“Then you own this lot?’ Mrs. Rue 
was interested at once. “I have often 
heard the men in our office admire this 
place, and I hope you won’t insist on my 
paying ground rent when I confess that 
for a year now I’ve been building houses 
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on your lot. Practising my trade, you 
know. I have drawn twenty different 
plans, but there is only one house for this 
lot.” 

“You startle me,” said Radnor. “I 
am thinking of building and I might have 
chosen the wrong house.” 

“That would have been a pity. [’ll 
show you the one and only if you would 
care to see it. You won’t be obliged to 
use it, you know.” She ran away into 
a little brown house, Oliver James pound- 
ing dutifully at her heels. She brought 
the plan and Radnor fell a victim at once. 
And now the contract was let to Bett and 
Meddlar and Mrs. Rue was superintend- 
ing the building. 

Of this arrangement, however, Radnor 
had not yet spoken to Alice Johnson. He 
had never found her in exactly the right 
mood. Her interest centered wholly 
about the wedding dress and going-away 
things. 

A car had been hinted at by Alice, more 
broadly by Mrs. Johnson, but in the face 
of the building expenses a car such as 
they suggested was an impossibility. 
Time enough for a car when the house 
was finished and paid for. And there- 
fore Radnor refrained from talking to 
the Johnsons about the house because— 
well, he trusted more to Mrs. Rue’s taste 
in the matter of designing houses and 
gardens than to that of the Johnsons. 
Mrs. Rue was a woman of experience, 
Alice a dancing, kissing, wheedling child, 
while Alice’s mother— 


ADNOR brought himself up short. 

He must not dislike Mrs. Johnson. He 
had no patience with the man who took 
the daughter and shut the door in the 
mother’s face—the man who boasted of 
not marrying a whole family. For a man 
did just that—married his wife’s whole 
family. His daughters would look and 
think like his wife’s mother, and his boys 
would favor his wife’s father. Decidedly, 
when a man marries a lovely, white- 
faced, black-haired, steel-blue-eyed girl, 
he marries also her mother, howsoever 
trussed, high-heeled, superficial and nar- 
row-minded she may be; he marries her 
father, a shadowy enigma, sucking an ill- 
smelling pipe and slinking in and out like 
a ghost with no place to rest his bones. 

For the sake of his own dignity, Radnor 
felt that he must tolerate the vagaries of 
Alice’s relatives and those of Alice herself, 
hoping that they in turn might do as much 
for him. He was somewhat tired of the 
whirl in which Alice delighted, the chatter 
so cloyingly repeated, the stale vaudeville 
jokes cracked by the young fellows, the 
high, twittering laughter of the girls, 
Alice’s among the rest. He was tired of 
dancing with other girls while Alice 
melted into the embraces of callow youths 
who bent above her with glances of raw 
admiration. But he determined not to 
be a grouch, not even after Alice and he 
were married. Marriage would not age 
her in a moment, she should have her good 
times; they were her due. 

He was willing to concede everything 
in favor of joyous young life; but, mean- 
while, he hoped to discover signs of a more 
sober taste which might develop later in 
the woman who would be his wife. 


What books did she like? 


F 
None, she frankly  § 
confessed. She de- L, 
tested books and dogs 
and cats and children. 
But she loved pearls 
and turquoise dinner 
rings and chiffon vel- 
vet. She despised 
glycerined ostrich or- 
naments. She adored 
the movies. So did ° 
mama. She didn’t 
care for solemn music, 
but she loved fox 
trots and blues. So 
did mama. 


ONE evening, alone 
with Alice in the 
cramped living-room 
of the Johnson apart- 
ments, after kissing a 
little, quarreling a 
little and making up, 
the man and the 
woman Sat gazing at 
each other and finding 
nothing further to 
say. Alice surrepti- 
tiously patted back a 
yawn upon her red 
lips and _ consulted 
her wrist watch. They 
were near each other, 
touching each other; 
yet, as Radnor real- 
ized in sudden dis- 
may, they were miles 
apart. They could 
not call loudly enough 
to communicate with 
each other across that 
reaching distance. 

Mrs. Johnson ar- 
rived at the moment 
and Alice awoke. 
Who had been at the 
party? What had 
they worn? What 
were the _ refresh- 
ments, and who had 
won the prizes? 

Radnor wandered 
out of the lobby in a 
state of bewildered 
melancholy. He 
walked blocks before 
he found any comfort 
for his soul. And then, 
“The house,” he mur- 
mured, “the house will 
be a bond between us; 
a common. interest, 
something we can talk about and plan for 
together.” He felt now that he had not 
been fair in keeping the existence of the 
house a secret from Alice. 


E went often to inspect the progress 

of the building. At first it was the quiet 
of the big lot, the smell of the new lumber, 
which brought him peace of mind. Later, 
as the house progressed, the sheer beauty 
of the thing refreshed and invigorated 
him. Every room—there were not many 
—satisfied him by its proportion and its 
place in the general scheme. He visual- 
ized the house finished. Colonial, small, 
dignified, facing a flagged, flower-bor- 
dered walk down to a green hedge, its 
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**What you say, Mrs. Rue, has given me an idea. . 


principal rooms steeped in summer sun- 
light, its open hall door showing against 
a dusk interior the figure of a waiting 
woman. 

It was usually after the workmen left 
at night that Radnor made his visits. 
Often his neighbors, Mrs. Kelly, her 
children, her boarder and the dog, would 
come over for a friendly discussion of the 
work. Mrs. Rue frankly admitted that 
“she lived and breathed for the job.” ‘To 
her Radnor confessed his sin of reticence 
toward the Johnsons in the matter of the 

use. 

“Alice has never stopped dancing long 
enough to think seriously about heavy 
matters like house-building,” he ex- 
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plained, “but I am anxious that she 
should like it—love it—as I do. Now 
what would you advise, Mrs. Rue; would 
you tell her about it and bring her to see 
It now, or wait until it is finished?” 

Philancy Rue took the matter under 
consideration. 

“| suppose, to that sort of girl, this 
house as it is now would be about as in- 
teresting as a pile of two-by-fours in a 
lumber yard,” she decided. “But if she 
were to see the panels in the living-room 
with the red flicker of flame on them— 
oh, better wait at least a while longer. 
It’s going to be so lovely that hardly any 
git! could withstand it. But, of course, 
it depends a good deal on the girl.” 
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RS. RUE’S words ran through his 
mind as he sat beside Alice at the play 
that night. Alice was beautiful, no deny- 
ing that, with that enameled whiteness 
of skin, dark hair, painted lips and his 
pearls about her throat. He was aware 
that people gazed at her admiringly, and 
felt a thrill of pride in her beauty. When 
she felt softly for the slender strap which 
held her gown upon her shoulder his 
diamond splintered into red and blue 
lights upon her finger. He wished she 
were a little more—more reticent in the 
matter of shoulders—but that was her 
business, not his—hers and her mother’s. 
But why did mothers— 
Then he remembered Mrs. Johnson’s 


“not furnish the house before selling it? I can’t bear to hand it over to its enemies at the most critical stage of its existence” 


own party gown and sighed. Wrinklea, 
pudgy, with sagging chin and whitening 
locks, she went abroad dressed and be- 
jeweled like a duchess, while at home in 
the apartment lurked the shadowy old 
Johnson with his pipe and his evening 
paper. 

Radnor was glad the play was humor- 
ous. He wished to forget all the John- 
sons except the one at his side. He wished 
even to forget the problem of the new 
house. He wanted to laugh, to get his 
money’s worth. 

He did laugh. He turned to Alice to 
share with her the enjoyment of the 
mirth-provoking situations of the play. 


Her face was blank—beautiful but blank. 
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Then he remembered. Neither Alice nor 
her mother had any sense of humor. All 
down through the years he must savor 
the humor of life alone. He did remem- 
ber Alice’s amusement once, at the sight 
of an old woman who had fallen on a leaf- 
strewn pavement. Her white shoulder 
now pressing against his own seemed a 
tentacle thrust out to hold him from the 
mental dissipation of laughter. He 
moved away slightly and tried to concen- 
trate upon the play. 
During the weeks fol- 
lowing, Alice and her 
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manded Mrs. Kelly, made the 
flure, didn’t yez?” 

“Indeed she did, Mrs. Kelly, she made 
the whole house, onal it is agem!” Rad- 
nor gazed at Mrs. Rue gratefully where 
she stood, pink-cheeked, laughter-shaken, 
the adoring Oliver James leaning lacka- 
daisically against her ankles. 

“°Tis a gim all right,” conceded Mrs. 
Kelly, “an’ polished like the divil.” 

“And, as Mrs. Rue says, no woman can 
help but like it,” persisted Radnor, 
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tain your friends in—why, Walter, 
haven’t you said yourself that you are, 
poor man and can’t afford the luxuries, 
hardly the necessities of life, a car, or~ 
anything—and then you wade into such 
extravagance as this!” 

“T thought to—please Alice,” mur. 
mured Radnor. “But because I have 
built a house on a lot which I owned be. 
fore I knew Alice, it doesn’t follow that 
Alice will be obliged to live in the house! 
if she would rather live somewhere else.” 

“But what will you do 
with this house? You 











mother were in a veritable 
maelstrom of dressmaking. 
To them the trousseau 
was the flower of the aloe, 
the supreme achievement. 
The expense of all this had 
far outrun the slender 
purse of old Johnson. 
Radnor would not admit, 
even to himself, the lack 
of delicacy with which | 
mother and daughter | 
shifted the monetary bur- | 


dens to his shoulders. 

THE paneling in the | 
new house was fin- | 

ished, the fireplace ready 

for the first blaze. Phil- 

ancy Rue, the Kellys 


| 
and Radnor himself were | 
bound in a great con- 





spiracy to fascinate and 
bedazzle Alice and her 
mother upon their first 
glimpse of the house. 
There was to be a roar- 
ing fire and, before it, a 
spread made ready on an_ | 
improvised table. Neither 
Mrs. Rue nor any of the 
Kellys, nor Oliver James 
were to be present; just 
Alice, her mother, and 
the triumphant owner of 
the house. 

“V’ll make thim a cake 
that will cripple thim with 








Wild Honey 


By William A. Brewer, Jr. 


I look with proper pride upon the shelf 
With all those jars of honey you yourself 
Have raised and raped from your tame docile bees 
(Their neat white hives are ranged beneath the trees); 
I scan their labels, orderly and neat, 

And praise you with my husbandly deceit; 
I see you’ve apple, clover, orange there 
And apricot, and thyme, and prune and pear— 
All the tame flavors that the bees distill— 
But where’s wild honey from the sage-tipped hill? 


Who once has known that racy tang of wild 
Can never more content himself with mild 
Tame flavors of the ordered orchard trees, 
Distilled by docile, ordered household bees. 
Wild honey has the incense of the glen, 
Lurid and vivid to the hearts of men; 

The crunch of brambles, scent of oak and pine, 
Thorns of wild berries, musk of woodland wine— 
Oh, can’t you crowd your honey-shelf until 
You add wild honey from the sage-tipped hill? 


must be putting | no end 
of money into it.’ 
“Tl finish it and sell 
GY 4 
“That is sweet of you, 9 
Walter.” Alice came toe 
his side and laid a perf 
fectly rouged cheek against 7 
his shoulder. 


HEY did not ask to see 7 
the rest of the house § A 
and Radnor did_ not) 
press them. He tucked” 
them into the hired car)) 
and excused himself from} 
returning with them be-| 
cause of the fire in the! 
grate being too high for” 
safety in an_ unfinished 
house. He would see it 
out, then come down on)” 
the street car. id 
“And mind, don’t be” 
late,” warned Alice, wag- 
ging a roguish finger at 
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him. “Tonight, you te- 
member, is the Carls hoff 
dance.” 

He would a 
Tonight the  Carlshof > 
dance, tomorrow _ night|7 
the Preston’s, then the!” 





Downs’; Saturday night ¥ 
the theatre, and Monday § 
—beginning all over again. 7 

He moved one of the” 
Kelly chairs, loaned fort 














sweetness,” promised Mrs. 
Kelly enthusiastically. 

“But suppose—she doesn’t like it?” 
faltered Radnor, searching the face of 
the architect for reassurance. 

“Of course she’ll like it,” repeated Mrs. 
Rue, ““No woman could help-liking it.” 

“Nor man aither!” cried Mrs. Kelly, 
laboring under the delusion that the 
attractions of her cake were in 
question. 

“The house, I mean,” explained Radnor 
miserably. 

“Oh, the house,” grunted Mrs. Kelly. 
“The hones, well—av course—” 

“What’s the matter with the house?” 
demanded Philancy Rue, ready to de- 
fend the house as her mother would her 
first-born. 

“’Tis shlippery under fut,” said Mrs. 
Kelly gently. ‘“Whin I sthipped in yes- 
terday to broom up a bit about the bricks 
yonder, just about over where the dawg 
do be sittin’, I fell and busthed me back- 
comb on the flure—” 

“Why, Mrs. Kelly,” upbraided Phil- 
ancy, “‘you never told me!” 

“For why shud I be tellin’ yez,” 


de- 


buoying up his own hope. But the dem- 
onstration proved a failure. 

“Away out here!’ objected Alice’s 
mother, gazing from the west window 
upon the lowly Kelly roof, “how could 
you get to places?” 

“But, shall we be wanting to—to get 
to quite so many places after—” began 
Radnor. 

“T should die!” ejaculated Alice, show- 
ing signs of tears. 


“WyitH a place like this you would be 


obliged to keep a man and two 
maids,”’ declared Mrs. Johnson. “Is all this 
ground yours? Why, Walter, I can’t 
understand what possessed you to go to 
all this foolish expense without consult- 
ing us!” 
Radnor turned to Alice. “What is 
your idea of a home?” 
Bia Johnson answered for her daugh- 
: “Alice’s idea of a home is the same as 
ai a snug little apartment—nice 
dressing-room and bath, compact kitchen- 
ette, living-room large enough to enter- 





the celebration, over by 7 
the fire and huddled into 7 
it to look at life in the abstract. Queer |) 
proposition—life—at best, tricking a man 7 
into the “until death’ bargain with 7 
another human being who had nothing © 
in common with him; binding him to an 
eternal struggle to “obtain things for 
which he did not care. : 
The icine from which he was 
suffering was unusual at this stage of the I 
proceedings, he admitted to himself. It 7 
happened in most cases a year or two |” 
after marriage. It was the house which 
had done it. Outside he heard Mrs. Rue 
chattering to her dog. She was coming }) 
for Mrs. Kelly’s chairs and dishes. She 
cried out in surprise at sight of him. 
“Oliver James insisted that you were 
here yet,” she told him. “I said, no, they 
went away in their car a long time ago. 
Well, how did she like it?” Mrs. Rue 
was so sure of the answer she thought it 
hardly necessary to put the question. 
“She doesn’t like it.’ ; 
“Oh Mr. Radnor!” There was tragedy F) 
in her tone. “And my first all-alone 7 
commission!” 
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“Tt isn’t your fault. Miss Johnson 
is afraid—her mother is afraid that a 
house of this kind, a whole house, will be 
too much for her to look after. She’s— 
very young, you see. I think we shall 
board for a while after we are married.” 

“And what will you do with 
house?” 

“Sell Perhaps your firm can run 
down a buyer for me. Yes, I shall 
Anish it and get rid of it as soon as I can.” 

“And apparently they didn’t like 
Kelly’s cake either. She will be 
broken-hearted over that. She con- 
siders it a most wonderful production.” 

“We had better eat it,” suggested Rad- 
nor, drawing his chair to the table. 
“We were so grouchy and fussed up over 
the house question that we just simply 
forgot all about the spread.” 


the 


HiLANCY carried the teapot to the 

fireplace and put it on the coals. When 
it began to steam faintly she brought it 
back to the table and sat down opposite 
Radnor. They ate the sandwiches and 
Mrs. Kelly’s cake. He felt a sudden 
reckless pleasure in her presence. She 
was so wholesome and natural, with the 
flush on her face acquired while warming 
the tea; her hair was so smooth and 
brown, her hands so quick and capable. 
| She set one of the chairs for Oliver James, 
who got into it clumsily, rolling his red, 
appreciative eyes at his mistress. 

“Do you mind?” she asked. “Oliver 
James so loves to make one of a party. 
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We often let him, down at Mrs. Kelly’s. 
He looks almost exactly like a fat old 
gentleman who boarded where I did be- 
fore I came to Mrs. Kelly’s to live; so 
wise, so mournful, and so lacking in a sense 
of humor.” 

“One who lacks a sense of humor is to 
be pitied,” said Radnor absently, pre- 
senting Oliver James with a portion of 


cake. 
THEY fell to discussing the furnishing 


of the house. Mrs. Rue let her fancy 
go completely. 

“T should keep the house rustic Colo- 
nial to the last inch!’ she declared. ‘For 
this room, braided rugs, flowered chintz 
curtains, a mahogany highboy in that 
corner, a latticed bookcase in the other. 
Windsor chairs and rockers, and big 
couch for the man of the house to snooze 
on while his wife does the family mending 
or reads aloud.” 

“What do you read?” asked Radnor. 

“Oh, everything. Don’t we, Oliver 
James? Just now we are wading through 
Pepys’s Diary and laughing ourselves 
into spasms over it. Poor old Samuel, 
who wrote a perfectly truthful record of 
his follies, never dreaming anybody else 
would get a peep at it!” 

“And what poems do you like best?” 

“Those in my own scrapbook. I began 
it when I was a little girl. It has grown 
up with me. You can trace the different 
states of emotion all along its course. 
**See the Kitten on the Wall,” and similar 














They ate the sandwiches, and Mrs. Kelly's cake 
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selections in the front, then love, ambi- 
tion, sorrow—disillusionment—oh it is as 
self-disclosing as poor old Pepys.” 

ee wish you would read me some of the 
poems.’ 

She accepted the suggestion as a great 
joke, but Radnor insisted that he was in 
earnest. 

“Imagine asking Pepys in his day to 
read a few pages of his diary to you. | 
have told you that my scrapbook is an 
intimate affair. In the privacy of my own 
room I moon over it, weep occasionally. 
giggle often and sigh always.” 


HE found himself telling her a great 
deal of his own taste in books, of his 
studies in college, while the three of them 
made satisfactory inroads into the cake 
Mrs. Rue spoke tenderly of her husband. 
who had died a few months after their 
marriage. The room darkened. A lone- 
some little wind sang in the chimney. 
Often they returned to the subject of the 
house, its finishing, its selling price, the 
amount of commission to the one whe 
should sell it. Then they packed the 
dishes, and he carried home the chairs. 
and was appalled at the short time left 
to him to reach the city and dress for the 
dance. 

Two days later he received a message 
from Bett and Meddlar. They had 
found a buyer for his place. A man with 
grown sons had been attracted by the size 
of the lot on which they proposed to lay 
out a tennis court. (Continued on page 60) 











The country estate of Senator James D. 
Phelan is ideally located in the foothill region 
of the Santa Clara valley, fifty miles south 
of San Francisco. Two hundred and fifty 


a vineyard, a deer paddock and a spacious 
residence southern-European in architecture 


N one of the first gentle 
eminences of the Santa 
Cruz mountains, where 
purple-veiled, heavily 
wooded hills part to frame a 
pastel-colored picture of Santa 
Clara valley with the blue waters 
of San Francisco bay in perspec- 
tive, Villa Montalvo, the country 
seat of James D. Phelan, rises, 
concrete and marble, brick and 
tile, columns, colonnades, per- 
golas, patios, terraces, gardens, 

a “dream within a dream,” as a 
pata poet has called it. 

America is frequently said to 
be a melting pot of the races. 
With equal truth Villa Montalvo 
might be called a melting pot for 
the social life of central Califor- 
nia. Its host, club man, art patron, 
bachelor, and former member of 
the United States Senate, enter- 
tains as lavishly as a prince of 
old, or as one who today dispenses 
the traditional Western hospital- 
ity of yesterday—that free, un- 
questioned, open-handed, whole- 
hearted hospitality of Spanish 
don and cattle king, frontiersman, 
or isolated miner with nothing to offer 


built and maintained for hospitality. 





Villa 


acres of natural beauty are the scenic setting 
for gardens highly landscaped, an orchard, O n t a V O 


By Mira Maclay 
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but coffee, bacon and a_ blanket. KNOW ORDONEZ DE MONTALVO S FAME. DID HE 


Montalvo, the villa gracious, planned, EYES. HIS DREAM CAME TRUE FOR ME AND YOU 


MCMXII 





Here the host dispenses the traditional 
California hospitality of yesterday—the fine 
whole-hearted hospitality, offered alike by 
Spanish grandee and cattle king and the 
humble miner with nothing at command but 
coffee, bacon and a blanket—a hospitality 
never surpassed in any era of any land. 
It lives today at Montalvo. the villa gracious 


Villa Montalvo both exclusively 
and democratically. He assembles 
small groups, discriminatingly 
chosen, in which the most brilliant 
men and women of the West— 
painter, poet, sculptor, jurist, 
‘statesman, financier, soldier, nov- 
elist—hobnob and exchange ideas. 
He entertains distinguished visi- 
tors—the highest ranked officials 
of army, navy, bar, bench and 


eigners. He invites Society’s Four 
Hundred, or Nine Hundred, or 
Whatever Hundred it may num- 


week-end of unrivaled entertain- 
ment. He assembles the fleet, 
clubs, Boy Scouts, even school- 
children, welcoming hundreds of 
guests at a time on gala oc- 
casions. He takes active part in 
various undertakings and move- 
ments. He gives their represen- 
tatives advantage and befriends 
their cause publicly at Villa Mon- 
talvo, as when he recently enter- 
tained several hundred guests at 
a luncheon centered about the 
Pueblo Indians who had come from 
the Southwest to San Francisco for 


This Western hospitality has never NOT SEE IN FANTASY OUR CALIFORNIA GROW aid in their fight for lands and homes. 
been surpassed. It has gone down in OUT OF OLD SPAIN; CONFERRFD HER NAME, Villa Montalvo is fifty miles from 
song and story. It lives today at FORETOLD HER GOLD, A PARADISE FOR EAGER San Francisco, near Saratoga, a pic- 


turesque village at the foot of the 
Santa Cruz mountains, famous for its 
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Senator Phelan entertains at | 


‘ ——— a 


church, diplomats and titled for- | 


ber, out to Montalvo for a day or | 
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annual springtime blossom festival. The 
Phelan estate comprises two hundred and 
fifty acres of foothill land—orchard, vine- 
yard, creek, cafon, deer paddock, extensive 
gardens highly landscaped, and a spacious 
home of typical hacienda proportions. 
Widespread and gracious, the villa is 
southern-European in architecture, a 
happy mingling of the aloofness and dignity 
Spain gave to Renaissance architecture, 
the serenity that Italy bestowed and the 
sunny joyousness of France. Added to 
this are all the modern luxurious comforts 
of American plumbing, heating and light- 
ing systems—contributions that have 
increased alike the livableness of show- 
place and bungalow. 

It would be impossible within the space 
of one article to describe in an orderly, 
adequate manner the beauty, the art, the 
treasures, the unusual features and 
details of Montalvo and the great occa- 
sions it has staged. An impressionistic 
account must of necessity be sketchy in 
its brevity. To summarize: at Montalvo 
there are terraces, broad and sunny; 
courts and patios whose exquisite, inti- 
mate beauty is protected by concealing 
walls; halls lordly enough for any poten- 
tate to preside over; a library, English 
in its dignity and holding rare editions 
and autographed copies in row upon row 
of valuable books. There is a state 
dining-room, Spanish in furnishings, hung 
with wonderful rose brocade; a billiard 
room; an outdoor theatre; large swimming 
pool and bath houses; a separate guest 
house for the overflow of week-end parties 
and great occasions, each room perfectly 
appointed, complete even to a powder- 
puff. There are shrines, winding walks 
and foothill trails. There is even a tent, 
hung with Egyptian’ tapestries and 
housing an Egyptian mummy. 


Villa Montalvo: Mira Maclay 





The massive door is an old and beautifully executed example of Spanish carving that once 


graced a castle in Alhambra. 


America, Isabella and Ferdinand occupying the center place. 


It depicts Spanish history at the time of the discovery of 


Round them are grouped 


the illustrious warriors, poets, artists and church dignitaries of the day 


Everywhere is an abounding natural 
beauty—an unparalleled view of five 
counties and many mountain peaks of the 
Coast Range. There are gardens, vast 
lawns of velvety smoothness, brilliant 


flowers, shady nooks where ferns grow, a 
pool where water lilies open and a 
marble mermaid disports herself in the 
sun. The air, soft as a caress in this 
sheltered valley, is pungent with forest 


From the luxurious interior of the villa and its treasures of art, ancient and modern, one turns to the enchantment of v ne-hung 
colonnades, sunny terraces, shadowed courts and shrines, winding walks. and foothill trails to forested retreats 





scents and perfumed with the blossoms 
of semi-tropical plants. 

The art of the world, like the social life 
of the state, has found a melting pot at 
Montalvo. All periods, all peoples are 
represented, augmenting and heightening 
the natural loveliness. The grounds are 
adorned with many statues, both modern 
and ancient, originals and copies. An 
obelisk from Egypt throws a slender 
shadow cast by California’s sun on 
emerald sward. Urns and vases, many of 
them fine antiques, are placed about the 
courts and terraces. The house holds 
such treasures as only culture and wealth 


Senator Phelan entertains both exclusively and democratically. 


Villa Montalvo: Mira Maclay 


Everywhere is an abounding natural beauty 
of outline in the forest growth of undulating 
hills and in the unparalleled view of Santa 
Clara valley and five counties. Blending 
with this beauty is the loveliness of many 
gardens in separate units, formal and in- 
formal; a lily pool; vast lawns of velvety 
smoothness and statuary of classic origin 


can secure, in bronzes, brasses, tapestries, 
carvings, paintings, and rare old furniture. 
The main approach to the villa is 
guarded by two sphinxes, brought from 
France, the heads of the cat-lions said to 





Four presidents of the Unitetl States have been his guests. 
welcomed the world's most distinguished visitors and with equal cordiality the obscure representatives of some worthy cause. 
He recently entertained several hundred persons ata luncheon centered about the Pueblo Indians who had come 

from the Southwest to San Francisco for aid in their struggle for lands and homes 
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be once famous court beauties. The 
massive door is an old and beautifully 
executed example of Spanish carving 
that once graced a castle in Alhambra. 
It depicts Spanish history at the time of 
the discovery of America. Isabella and 
Ferdinand occupy the central place and 
round them are grouped the illustrious 
warriors, poets, artists and church digni- 
taries of the day. 

The lofty hall one enters in passing 
through this famous, age-blackened door 
is important with velvet and_ gold- 
embroidered chairs in which royalty has 

(Continued on page 66) 
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IFFERENT in design as _ the 

scenery itself are the habitations 

of Western home-makers. All 

up and down the diversified land- 
scape between the Pacific and the Rockies 
we see them—prospectors’ cabins still 
clinging to mountain sides as though 
loath to lose their hold upon a golden 
past; smart little cottages completed 
yesterday, possessing every modern equip- 
ment; ugly frame creations of the ginger- 
bread era mercifully crumbling, growing 
old disgracefully; beautiful homes of 
wealth, culture and grandeur; lovable little 
homes, bravely struggling to lift a mort- 
gage from the roof; homes comically out of 


Residence in Portland, Oregon, of W. M. Ladd 


place—there’s a Swiss chalet among the 
skeleton derricks of a flat oil-field—but 
even misfits are proof of domesticity. 


Homes of 
Distinction 


On this page are two homes of dis- 
tinction and contrasting interest. The 
Ladd house is designed to command a 
view over the wooded Oswego valley with 
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Lawrence and Holford, architects 


Oregon’s snow-capped mountains in per- 
spective; style, color scheme and materials 
harmonize with the surroundings, hence 
the sturdy stone entrance arch and the 
accidentals in the chimneys. The interior 
is in native woods with hewn ceiling 
beams and walls of rough texture. 

The home of John Evans was also 
planned with careful regard for its scenic 
advantages. It is on the crest of a hill and 
from windows and terraces may be seen 
the tremendous sweep of the Rocky 
Mountains for nearly two hundred miles. 
Red-tiled roof, plastered walls, the green 
of Western cedars and interlacing shrubs, 
all combine with charming effect. L. F. 


Residence in Denver, Colorado, of John Evans; Fisher and Fisher, architects; grounds designed by 
Irvin J; McCrary, of McCrary, Culley and Carhart, landscape architects 

















HE house-builder has his limita- 
tions. Even with a bag of gold at 
command and a lively imagination 
he must observe inflexible rules of 


balance, mass, congruity, or incur public 
criticism. Not so the gatden-maker. His 
imagination is limited only by the earth he 


owns. He may break every landscape 


Gardens of Distinction 


rule and retain public respect. Perhaps 
he admires his neighbor’s classically 
correct enclosure yet for himself desires a 
jumble of blossoms, a jungle of foliage, as 
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regardless of order and color schemes is 
dear old Dame Nature herself—and how 
she does delight in scattering her patch- 
work quilts round, any old pattern! ‘The 
architect who errs is unforgiven but the 
garden-maker’s worst blunders are some- 
how lovable. And how we rejoice in 
gardens that achieve distinction! L. F. 
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EAUTY, comfort and conven- 
ience; these are highly important 
elements to consider in planning 
a home. 

Although convenience is here listed last, 
it is actually the basic point in its relation- 
ship to both beauty and comfort. Con- 
venience secures comfort, and beauty can 
be adapted to practical purposes. The 
ideal home, then, be it costly or unpreten- 
tious, is one to which careful thought has 
been given toward combining these three 
elements, before the work of construction 
is begun. To attain this ideality after- 
ward is expensive; unavoidably so, if the 
house is an old one, built in an era when 
work was real drudgery for the housewife, 
but inexcusably so if the builder has not 
provided an electrical wiring system ade- 
quate not only for the present needs of oc- 
cupants but for the ever-increasing num- 
ber of improvements in electric contri- 
vances. 

Contrast the installation of ten years 
ago with that of today. Electricity was 
then limited with the majority to a few 
utilitarian purposes, even the lighting be- 
ing unshaded and controlled by a key on 
the lamp socket, rather than by a switch 
near the door. Beauty has intervened. 
One may enter the living-room of the sim- 
plest home and find it softly radiant with 
a lamp rose-shaded or of amber tone, and 
the effect upon the spirit is restful and sat- 
isfying. During the day the housewife 
has been able with the many electrical 
helps available to perform with ease tasks 
once arduous; hence she has the charm of 
her living- -room to enjoy afterward, for 
electricity is her servant by day, her hand- 
maiden of beauty by night. 

If so much has been developed elec- 
trically in a decade, what of the future? 
Can it be doubted that things used today 
in a limited number of homes will be in 
common use within a few years? ‘The 
electric range, water heater, ironer and 
other items are even now used in large 
numbers, while vacuum cleaners, flat- 
irons, toasters and washing machines are 
so common as to be regarded as house- 
hold staples. Because of this the pros- 
pective home owner who does not give 
proper attention to the electrical wiring 
system Is certain to regret it. 

One of the chief pleas- 


The Electrified Home 


By J. O. Dillingham 


pose an architect or builder should sug- 
gest to him that in a few years it would be 
desirable or necessary to add to the ori- 
ginal wiring system a convenience outlet 
and more lighting outlets, or to enlarge 
the laundry porch to accommodate de- 
sired equipment, or the main service into 
And who is flower-laden 
maiden? Oh, just another of our top-notch 
Pacific Coasters. Take heart, ye prophets 
All is well with a country 


the winsome 


of pessimism. 
when thousands of its girls compete in 
essays upon such sensible subjects as 
“Better Home Lighting.’ Franklin T. 
Griffith, president of the National Electrical 
Light Association, Miss Julia 
Groo, a Portland high-school student, with 
certificate of ownership in a $15,000 house, 


presents 


first prize in a contest conducted 


by the Association 








ures of being a home 


owner is the greater feel- 





ing of stability and per- 
manence he secures. 
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the building to provide current for an 

electric range or other device, would not 

the sense of permanence be partly lost? 

And yet many people today, regardless of 
the educational work done by varied in- 
terests, are exactly in this position. They 
accept what is merely a makeshift. W hen 
an architect is employed it is advisable to 
economize on showy details and set aside 
3% to 4% of the total building cost for 
electrical installation, exclusive of lighting 
fixtures. This will insure future com- 
forts. Where the prospective owner 
buys from the so-called “speculative home 
builder” there is another aspect to the 
problem. The better class of these build- 
ers take pride in their houses but even the 
most conscientious one is apt to be checked 
by his less scrupulous competitor who be- 
lieves that because the wiring is an incon- 
spicuous part of the house the customer 
will not notice the lack of an adequate 
system. The best way to check the in- 
stallation provided in these houses is for 
the purchaser to carry a list of possible re- 
quirements to tally with installations in 
the various houses inspected. A list of 
such appliances can be obtained free from 
most electric shops. Notice whether the 
hall has a convenience outlet for vacuum 
cleaner or a table or floor lamp. In the 
living-room mentally locate the furniture 
and see if there are convenience outlets 
properly located for such things as piano 
and reading lamps and decorative table 
lamps. The aver: ige living-room should 
have at least five such outlets, in addition 
to the light outlets. In the dining-room see 
that outlets are near buffets for toaster 
or other devices and an outlet under the 
dining table. And so with all other rooms. 
By keeping in mind the many uses and 
conveniences for lightening household 
tasks or for adding comfort and beauty 
the layman can gain a clear idea of his 
requirements. Some builders make no 
provision for an electric washer. Proper 
control of lighting outlets is important. 
In a room with two doors located on op- 
posite sides there should be a control 
switch near each door to avoid crossing 
a dark room. Also be sure to avoid base- 
board outlets so badly located that an ex- 
tension cord must lie along the floor, a 
trap for the feet. 

Should it become necessary 
to sell home, the extra 
expense involved in the orig- 
inal installation will be a val- 
uable asset for salability. 
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He retained his grip upon the puppy and. 
with a sweep of his powerful wings, 
lifted himself out of the mother 
dog's reach just as Kwin 
slashed at him again 


WIN crouched, trembling, in the 

cockpit of the seineboat, her head 

slunk forward on her paws, her 

delicate nostrils aquiver. Up for- 
ward her master, his voice thick and un- 
even, was haranguing another member of 
the fishing fleet, and from time to time 
when her name was mentioned Kwin 
started nervously and whined as if fearing 
she was being summoned yet dreading to 
respond. She had learned to slink from 
her master when he spoke with a husky, 
unsteady voice, for at these times he was 
given to sudden, unreasoning anger and 
his caresses, rough at best, turned to 
curses and to blows from his heavy sea- 
boots. 

“You've got to take that dog and keep 
her for me till I come back from Kaga- 
yong,” her master declared. “She’s goin’ 
to have pups and I can’t be bothered with 
her on the boat. The salmon didn’t show 
up here, this year, but they’ll be runnin’ 
in the Bering, and we'll get the full run 
in a week. You take Kwin and keep her 
at the cannery till October, and I’ll give 
you one of the pups.” 

But the other man was inclined to 
dicker, and further argument ensued. 
Kwin knew the owner of that other voice, 
and feared him at all times, as she feared 
her master during the periods when the 
seine fleet was hove-to in sheltered bays, 
and the boat operators slept by day and 
visited among the ships, brawling, at 
night. The man was a brutal Russian- 
Aleut quarter-breed named Martin, 
watchman at the cannery at the head of 





—The story of a dog's devotion and mother love 


On the W ing s 





the little Southwestern Alaska inlet in 
which the fleet lay. Months previously, 
Kwin had made overtures of friendship to 
him, walking up as he sat on the fo’c’sle 
deck on an inverted brine keg and thrust- 
ing her muzzle into his hand. It was the 
only way she knew of inviting a caress. 
But instead of a gentle stroking, she re- 
ceived a terrific kick which sent her yelp- 
ing to the companionway aft. 


SALMON boat was not the only en- 

vironment Kwin had ever known. 
Once, too long ago for her to remember, she 
had been a woman’s companion. Her mis- 
tress, a government teacher, had brought 
her up from the States. Then her curly, 
black and white coat was clean and 
glossy and she wore a_nickel-studded 
collar that bore a nameplate identifying 
her as “Queen Sylvia,” thoroughbred 
Llewellyn setter from the finest Washing- 
ton kennels. But the teacher had opened 
her school at the native village of Kluk- 
wan only a few weeks when the dread 
influenza came like a scourge out of the 
Southland, mowing down the natives and 
forcing the school to close. In caring for 
her charges, the teacher’s health broke. 
She struggled along while she was able, 
administering to the helpless natives. 
But on the day the first Coast Guard cutter 
arrived with medical aid, she “went 
under.”” When she regained conscious- 
ness, she found herself aboard the ship at 
sea, bound for the States. 

“Queen Sylvia” became Kwin, in the 
garbled native tongue, a common village 
dog, fugitive from the tormenting Indian 
children and sharer of the unhappy exis- 
tence of the natives’ mongrel packs. 
When the seineboat man purchased her 
from one of the Indians, a year later, to 
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of the 


Storm 


By Lawrence W. Pedrose 


T/lustrated by F. W. Ludekens 


use on a duck hunt among the Aleutian 
Islands, there was little to distinguish 
her from the half-wild, dirty pack whose 
life she had shared so long. She was 
as unkempt as any of the village mongrels, 
and the only features which identified her 
as belonging to another land were her long, 
lithe limbs, slender, pink-tipped nose and 
intelligent brown eyes. These were the 
outstanding marks which caused the 
fisherman to offer a price for her, and be- 
cause she was not rugged enough to work 
in the sled-teams in the winter, the native 
sold her. Now, six months after her 

transition from a pedigreed show-dog to 
a cast-off camp mongrel, she had become 
a ship’s cur, a station in life midway be- 
tween the other two extremes; tolerated 
because in the hunting season she could 
retrieve the birds her master shot, seldom 
shown the affection she craved, often 
cursed and beaten. 

The argument between Kwin’s master 
and the cannery watchman ended in 
heated words. The visitor abruptly de- 
parted in his skiff, and a heavy silence fell 
upon the seineboat. 


ROM elsewhere came sounds of indus- 

try. Above the stir from the other fish- 
ing vessels was heard the staccato exhaust 
of winches used in hoisting anchors. Chains 
rattled, gear was lashed down and there 
were volleys of shouted orders. Deep- 
throated, stentorian coughs marked the 
starting of heavy motors and some of the 
boats headed out to sea. 

Kwin’s master strode past her and un- 
tied the painter of a dory fastened astern. 
She heard the lap-lap of the water against 
the bows of the smaller boat, as it was 
pulled alongside, there was a grinding 
noise as wood scraped wood, then a clat- 
ter of loose boards as the man jumped into 
the dory. At a whistle and command, 
Kwin jumped to the rail and followed her 
master into the rowboat. With a shove, 
the fisherman put off, unshipped his oars 
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and silently rowed toward shore, the 
long sweeps sending the clumsy dory 
swiftly toward the beach. 

The boat grounded on the mud some 
yards from shore, the tide being near 
low-ebb mark, and Kwin, eager for the 
unknown adventure, sprang up on the 
high bows. She looked round expectantly 
to see if her master would step over the 
gunwale and wade ashore in his boots as 
he usually did. Instead, he raised one of 
the heavy oars, knocked her overboard. 
Then, using the instrument as a_ pole, 
he pushed the dory back into deep water. 

he maneuver was incomprehensible 
to the dog. She waded to dry land, then 
trotted up and down the shore, whining 
hopefully. The man had swung his boat 
round. Resuming both oars, he rowed 
back to his ship without a rearward 
glance. 

Not until the fisherman had started 
his engine, tripped anchor and headed out 
to sea did Kwin settle down upon the 
sand. She saw the seineboat become a 
speck upon the water, then disappear. 
Other boats followed. There was a 
clamor of voices in many tongues and the 
noisy tramping of feet along the cannery 
dock as the crew of the plant bore their 
dunnage aboard the company’s steam 
tender. Soon the steamer, too, departed. 


HROUGHOUT the long afternoon 
Kwin watched the sea, as if expecting 
her master to reappear, and not until the 
sun had blazed a crimson path below the 
horizon and twilight had stretched its 
purple fingers out upon the water did she 
respond to the insistent gnawings of 
hunger and seek food. 
The following day, and succeeding ones, 
she spent trotting up and down the shore, 
ever watching the sea, alert for some sign 
which would herald her master’s return. 
She found rest at night, when weary from 
her long vigil, beneath the floor of one of 
the fish-houses, low plank structures 
built in a sprawling group on the same 
platform as the cannery dock. 
he cannery held no attraction for her, 
and she returned to the sandy bed 
beneath the fish-house only after 
nightfall when mysterious sounds and 
the smell of wild“things came down 
from the avigéded foothills back of the 
shore. 
rhe obtaining F food presented 
no dificulty. Months before, she had 
learned from one of the other dogs of 
the fishing fleet, a giant husky with 
a half-strain of wolf in his veins, how 
to turn over the rocks along the 
beach and obtain from the moist sand 
the soft, oily crustaceans hidden 
there. Springs supplied numerous 
pools of drinking water which formed 
under the edge of the low clay banks 
along the shore above high-tide mark. 
\s long as daylight lasted, Kwin re- 
mained away from the cannery buildings, 
roaming the sand without rest, on the 
qui vive for some sign of the seineboat 
which never returned. She did not aban- 
don her vigil until one day she was 
forced to remain in the seclusion of her 
den—then other matters, closer to her 
heart than the yearning for her 
master, banished memory of the faithless 
one. 





On the Wings of the Storm: 






Il. 

O a human observer understanding 

the vagaries of the Northland, the 
quiet which had settled over the cannery, 
a silence by day broken only by the 
raucous calls of sea gulls and beach 
crows, and by night disturbed only by 
the screeching of owls in the timber, 
would have held great significance. Every 
evening at dusk, Martin, the watchman, 
placed a lantern in an elevated receptacle 
at the seaward corner of the dock, and at 
daybreak each morning took away the 
beacon light. The rest of the time he 
slept in his cabin or sat on a piling at the 
end of the dock, hour after hour, his head 
in his hands, staring sullenly at the water. 
Men with brutal dispositions require com- 
pany, something upon which to express 
their cruelty, as much as the sunny- 
natured need companionship and love. 
The great loneliness, the absence of 
accustomed revelries with others of his 


kind, were beginning to show on the 
watchman. He lost interest in his sur- 
roundings. He had not shaved, and be- 


neath his beard his face was sallow and 
deeply lined, while his eyes burned from 
a flame which was slowly kindling within 
him. 

Kwin kept out of sight during the hours 
of daylight and her presence was un- 
known to the watchman for several 
weeks. Her puppies—there were five of 
them—grew rapidly. Soon they had 
grown so large and had become so bois- 
terous she could no longer keep them at 
all times within the confines of her re- 















treat, so she began to 
take them out for short 
walks in the open, 
choosing the early hours of morning and 
mid-afternoon when the watchman was 
seldom astir. 

One morning Martin, seated at an 
earlier hour than usual at his accustomed 
place on the end of the dock, happened 
to glance up the shore to a narrow sandy 
point a few rods south of the cannery 
buildings marking the confluence of a 


Lawrence W. 


He sat on a piling at the 
end of the dock, hour 
after hour, his head in 

his hands, staring 
at the water 
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torrential glacial river and tidewater 
He saw Kwin and her family stroll out 
upon the sloping bank. The mother dog 
was walking in the lead, followed by her 
animated brood whose short, wobbly 
legs carried their clumsy little bodies with 
dithculty over the uneven ground. 
Reaching a level spot above the water, 
Kwin halted her family with a whirling, 
threatening leap and growl of feigned 
anger. The puppies cowered. Grasping 
the nearest one by the loose neck-skin 
with her teeth, she carried him down to 
the water and permitted him to drink, 
then took him back to the top of the 
bank and carried each of the others down 
to the water in turn, patient, watchful. 
The cleverness of the dog in handling 
her numerous offspring near the treach- 
erous water so that she had only one to 
look after at a time seemed lost upon the 
observer. He cursed softly, his hands 
clenching and unclenching. He waited 
until the devoted canine and her family 
had started back toward the buildings, 
and when they had disappeared from 
view round an obstructing corner, sprang 
to his feet and dashed to head them off. 


UST as Kwin had herded her brood into 

the security of the platform upon which 
the cannery buildings rested, Martin 
sprang down upon the sand. She wheeled 
upon her hind legs and met him open- 
mouthed. He was so startled he leaped 
back, barely escaping the slash of her 
fangs. This was a different dog from the 
one he had once contemptuously kicked 
into the cockpit of the seineboat. ‘Then 
she had yelped with fear and had hidden 
from him. Now the protective instinct 
of motherhood had transformed her into 
a demon, silent, savage, ready to tear at 
his throat. 

Her puppies, terrified by the sudden 
appearance of the man, their first intro- 
duction to such a huge animal, went 
scurrying into the shadows beneath the 
platform from which they watched the 
tableau with round, unblinking eyes. 

Kwin, tail low, the hair on her back 
rising and falling in undulating waves, 
her ears flat, her teeth bared, retreated 
slowly toward her puppies. The man, 
with an oath, reached for a chunk of 
driftwood. Instantly the dog was at him. 
She leaped, slashed with her fangs and 
sprang aside, after the fashion of the 
wolf-dogs. Her sharp teeth slit his over- 
alls from pocket to knee, but did not cut 
théflesh. He hurled the chunk ofwood, 
but in the heat of passion his aim was 
bad and he missed. Kwin sprang again, 
and he leaped for safety 
upon the platform. 

Her enemy vanquished, 
the dog flashed from sight 
into the shadows of the 
platform and guided her 
puppies back to her lair 
beneath the fish-house. 

The man contemplated the rent in his 
overalls and his face was not good to look 
upon. In the corner of his cabin rested a 
rifle, kept ready at all times to repel fish- 
pirates, and he knew he had it in his 
power to destroy instantly the savage 
dog and her brood. Still, he considered, 
if he shot them he would have to 
answer to the seineboat operator who 
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owned the mother dog. But if they 
starved— 

That would be the better way. He 
smiled at his own cunning. He controlled 
the food supply. He would starve the 
mother dog into submission, then break 
her spirit. At the thought he threw back 
his head and laughed. Exultantly he re- 
tired to his cabin. 


HE following morning the man began 

his campaign to break the mother dog. 
Nature seemed to enter into the con- 
spiracy against her, for frost, the advance 
guard of winter, made its appearance in 
the ensuing week. 

Until the first cold spell arrived, Kwin 
had no difficulty in obtaining food. The 
number of soft crustaceans in the beach 
sand seemed unlimited. For variety, a 
rabbit or other small woods animal often 
fell the way of the dog on her daily hunts. 
But with the advent of King Frost, the 
crustaceans disappeared from beneath 
the rocks along the shore, doubtlessly 
seeking the protection of submerged areas 
below low-tide mark. With this main 
source of supply gone, Kwin had to seek 
food farther afield. 

There were numerous salmon in the 
river, fish which had spawned in the 
tributary creeks and, growing weak as 
they neared the end of their cycle of life, 
had sought less turbulent waters in the 
river, where they could loiter in the back 
eddies. Kwin, in her hunts along the 
river bank, discovered the salmon in the 
river. One fish she found struggling in a 
natural snare formed of tree-roots close 


On the Wings of the Storm: Lawrence W. Pedrose 


to the bank and seized it. It supplied 
sufficient food for a day. The following 
afternoon she went farther upstream and 
discovered other salmon on a shallow 
gravel bar. She succeeded in capturing 
one of the wily fish, and returned on sub- 
sequent days to obtain others. 

One morning, however, she discovered 
a sheet of thin ice extending for several 
feet out over the river from shore, broken 
only where the current ran more swiftly 
and unevenly. There were no more sal- 
mon swimming in the shallows, but after 
diligent search she found a partly decom- 
posed fish which some mountain animal 
that preyed upon dead things had 
dragged up into the woods a few nights 
previously. Thereafter she had less and 
less success in her hunting, and as the 
days went by she grew gaunt and hungry 
supplying the growing demands of her 
family. 


ARTIN’S first advances Kwin re- 

pelled savagely, refusing even to per- 
mit him to thrust his foot beneath the 
fish-house. He tried threats, then cajolery, 
but unavailingly. He persisted, however. 
Proffered food was at first scorned, then 
grudgingly accepted when tossed from a 
distance of several feet. Soon Kwin per- 
mitted one of the puppies, more bold than 
the rest, to go to the man. When he 
petted it, the puppy affectionately licked 
his fingers with its tiny red tongue. 

Every day now he brought food, and 
the puppies scurried out to meet him 
when they heard his footsteps approach- 
ing. Finally Kwin accepted a strip of 
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meat from his hand. Then another actor 
entered the drama. 


III 

ASTORM arose in the night, sweeping 

furiously down from the Arctic and 
bringing with it a stinging sleet that beat 
against the cannery buildings like heav, 
sand. Kwin, snug in her nest beneath: 
the fish-house, cuddled her puppies to he: 
warm breast and paid no heed to the gale 
outside. The plant watchman, grown 
lax in his duties, did not go out to secure 
the light on the corner of the dock, and 
the first comber that raced in on th 
swelling tide carried away the beacon. 
Clouds obscured the moon and there was 
nothing to distinguish the dock and 
group of cannery buildings from the re- 
mainder of the shadowless shore line. 

When the gale had raged for several 
hours, the throb of a laboring gas engin: 
was heard in the distance. As the min- 
utes passed, the sounds drew nearer 
Kwin pricked up her ears and listened 
Closer and closer drew the gas-boat. 
Then suddenly there was a crash that 
rocked the cannery buildings, a woman 
screamed and a man shouted hoarsely. 
The boat’s engine raced for a moment and 
was shut off. 

Martin came bounding out of his cabin, 
donning oilskins as he ran. He dashed to 
the end of the wharf and assisted in fend- 
ing off the boat, which was grinding 
against the piling and in danger of being 
swamped by huge waves. After a short, 
sharp struggle, the boat was guided 

(Continued on page go) 


The woman, struggling to defend herself, saw a gaunt gray form leap into the cabin through the open doorway. Padded feet hit 


the floor, and the next instant a heavy body struck the man high on the shoulders with the speed of a projectile 
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Above: The rugged, hand- 


made effect so cher:shed 





in the Spanish houses of 
today ig present in this 
old colonnade at Mission 


San Juan Capis‘rano 













Left: Glimpse ofa 
modern California home 
done in the Spanish style. 
Note its patio garden 
surrounded by adobe walls 
capped with hand-made tile 








Castles of Mud 


HE art excesses of modern 
America are surpassing those 
of any previous period in world 
history. Even the Baroque 
style of Italian architecture never flaunted 
such profuse ornamentation. Our homes 
are not considered fine unless they are 
made barbarous with exaggerated adorn- 
ment. Therefore the West, and California 
particularly, should be grateful for the 
quiet, gracious Spanish houses and their 
wealth of historic sentiment. 
It is a strange fact, but true, that the 
most beautiful and most durable, and 


By Syl MacDowell 


probably the most artistic, structures in 
California today are the ones that were 
first built—the Missions. 

The Missions were erected more than a 
century ago, yet they stand to this day in 
heroic dehance of time and the elements. 
The Franciscan padres, a handful of val- 
iant men in a far-away wilderness, ex- 
pressed as best they could with primitive 
tools and unskilled workmen the charm of 


the great ancestral estates of medieval 

Spain. From their toil sprang an 

architectural form even more simple 

and rugged than the Spanish; crude, 
almost, yet magnificent in its simplicity, 
and almost perfectly adapted to condi- 
tions and climate. The Spanish style of 
Mexican influence, or Mission architec- 
ture, this sturdy form is called. 

It is not altogether in reverence to the 
past that Spanish houses are being built 
today like the old-time Missions. Modern 
builders, in quest of the substantial, are 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Basin of the Colorado River 
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Sunset believes the above map is the first one published 
showing the entire Colorado river shed, the tributaries to the main 
stream, and the location of various improvements and contemplated 
improvements to make the river useful to the West. 

The preponderance of opinion seems to favor a high dam in 
Black cafion, near Las Vegas, Nev. Opponents of this plan sug- 
gesta dam at Lee's Ferry. The reader can judge for himself the 
practicability of this when it is evident that the sale of electric 
power must be depended upon to pay for the construction of a 
high dam, and since the chief power market is in Southern 
California. 
Arizona, near the Utah line, while Black cafion is comparatively 
near Southern California. 

The heavy black line extending in a circular form from Yuma 
down into Mexico and back into California indicates the present 
As things now stand, Amer- 


Lee's Ferry is in the extreme northern part of 


canal that irrigates Imperial Valley. 
ican farmers must maintain this canal on foreign soil and permit 
Mexico to take out half the water which flows through the canal, 
and take it before any water from that canal reaches American soil. 
Complications of such an arrangement are numerous. 

The dotted line extending from Yuma to El Centro represents 
the proposed All-American canal that would give American farmers 


complete control of the water that is to be used for their land. 

The approximate location of the aqueduct that will carry water 
258 miles from the Colorado river to Los Angeles and other 
Southern California cities also is indicated on the map. The intake 
would be about sixty-five miles below Needles, Cal. 

The seven states in the Colorado river shed have been divided 
into two groups—the upper basin states being Colorado, Utah. 
Wyoming and New Mexico, and the lower basin states being 
Arizona, California and Nevada. The four upper basin states are 
acting as a unit in all discussions of possible development plans. 
California and Nevada are in complete agreement, but Arizona 
has refused to give her consent to any of the many suggestions 
made with the hope that the West might present a unanimous 
proposal to Congress for the control of the Colorado. The upper 
basin states are not yet ready for river development, but they insist 
that their future rights to their just share of water be protected 
before any state is permitted to establish new water claims. They 
have expressed a willingness to do everything that is fair to hasten 
development that would be of early use to California, Nevada and 
Arizona. But Governor Hunt of Arizona has been able to block 
this, the greatest engineering enterprise since the building of the 


Panama canal. 
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The Colorado River, Now a Flood Menace, Can Be Developed 
Into the West's Greatest Single Asset 


NCOMPARABLY the great- 
est single potential asset 
that the West possesses is 
allowed to remain a terri- 
fying menace to lives and property be- 
cause rival Western interests can not 
compose their differences and use it for 
their mutual benefit. The Colorado 
river wastes annually in the Gulf of 
Lower California a sufficient volume of 
water to make femile many millions of 
acres of land now parched by the desert 
sun and producing nothing better than 
sage brush, mesquite and cactus. 
I.very minute, as it rushes 


By 


Edward A. Vandeventer 


abandoned its route to the gulf and turned 
north in 1905. ‘To understand how this 


was possible one must know that much of 


Impérial Valley is below sea level, while 
the stream moves through canons in the 
mountains high above, flowing at an ele- 
vation of approximately 3000 feet at 
Lee’s Ferry, in Northern Arizona. Its 
old course was almost due south from the 
American border through Mexico into 


This protection is only tempo- 
rary, however, as the Colorado 
is perhaps without an equal in 
the entire world as a depositor 
of silt. It quickly raises the bottom ot 
any channel into which it is forced, which 
means that levees must be built higher 
every year to keep it in check. Of course, 
such a process has its limitations, and even 
now the farmers and townspeople of Im- 
perial Valley know that during any flood 
season they may look to the south and 
see a wall of muddy water moving toward 
their destruction. It is a situation that 
appeals to the love of human- 





uncontrolled through i its many 
granite- -walled cafons, it dis- 
sipates precious energy that 
could be used to operate ma- 
chinery economically, that 
would make mines of low ore 
content profitable, add values 
to farms, light cities, move 
trains, hoist elevators, propel 
street cars and lift water to 
high canals so that it could be 
made useful to man. Every 
proposal to convert some of 
this wasted energy into elec- 
tricity has been held up by a 
recent order of the Federal 
Power Commission — suspend- 
ing development of the river 
because of quarreling among 
Western states. 


presented a counter-offer that was pronounced 
and which dimmed the already fading hope that 
the Arizona governor might change his attitude so that 


sible”’ 


Late Developments in the 


Colorado River Muddle 


RESOLUTION suspending until February |, 

the authority of the Federal Power Commission to 
issue licenses on the Colorado river has been favorably 
reported by the Public Lands Committee of the United 
States Senate. 
Representatives of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and New 
Mexico have entered strong protests with the President 
and the Senate Committee on Reclamation and Irrigation 
against any development on the Colorado river until future 
rights of Upper Basin states are legally protected. 
Governor Hunt of Arizona late in December rejected the 
joint compromise proposal of California and Nevada and 


“*impos- 


ity in every normal person 
who studies it and arouses his 
intense desire to do something 
to help remove this impending 
doom that hangs like a storm 
cloud over that valley. 


1928, 


ECOGNIZING the control 

and development of the 
Colorado river as/the greatest 
possible American enterprise 
since the building of “the 
Panama canal, the Senate of 
the United States recently 
sent its Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation to the’ 
lower basin of the Colorado to 
study its complex problems. 
It was declared to be the larg- 
est and most influential com- 
mittee of United States sena- 


PRIZE gre: ° 3 eV visi > West. 
RIZE greater than the development of the river could be started. SR SS ee the W - 
‘lure that led the empire- Weastihiads Callen. ta Id tae : J Senator Charles L. McNary, 
building Alexander and _ his a re: SS ae Se ee eee of Oregon, was chairman. 
armies into Persia is within the importance of a dam in the Colorado but expressed Other members of the com- 


grasp of the growing West, but 
it is not seized owing to jeal- 
ousy over a division of the 
spoils. 

Perhaps the West could 
afford to wait a while for the 
beneficial uses of the Colorado 





doubt that any practical action could be taken unless the 
river states could agree. 

Herbert Hoover suggested a Federal commission with 
authority to negotiate contracts that would protect the 
basin states and that would make early development 
possible. 


mittee were: Senators Henry 
F. Ashurst and Ralph H. 
Cameron, of Arizona; Senator 
Samuel M. Shortridge, of Cali- 
fornia; Senator Lawrence C. 
Phipps, of Colorado; Senators 
Key Pittman and Tasker L. 








river, merely denying itself 

the vast wealth that development would 
create, but there is one need for action that 
is imperative. Delay in conquering that 
mighty stream so that in flood season it 
can not run amuck, carrying death and 
destruction in its uncharted course, can 
only be described adequately as ‘criminal 
neglect.” 

Imperial Valley, in Southeastern Cali- 
fornia, occupying an area larger than 
many European nations and containing 
thousands of productive farms and num- 
erous beautiful little cities, is at the 
mercy of the turbulent and erratic Colo- 
rado. The Salton Sea is a visual reminder 
of what that raging river can do when 
it escapes from its natural banks and 
seeks new fields to conquer. This sea 
was formed when the Colorado river 


the Gulf of California. When it rose 
above its banks it naturally sought lower 
levels, so it turned in a northwesterly 
direction across Imperial Valley and 
rushed to the lowest point it could find, 
which was 250 feet below its old emptying 
place, the Gulf of California. 

For more than one year it flowed in 
this direction, forming a lake of more than 
300 square miles in area. The remainder 
of this lake is now known as the Salton 
sea. After herculean efforts the river was 
forced back to its old channel but it did 
not remain there long, for in 1908 it 
pushed aside the protecting levees and 
followed the Bee river, in Lower Cali- 
fornia, to Volcano lake. Again levees 
were built to force it into the Pescadero 
river, which is at a lower elevation. 


Oddie, of Nevada; Senators’C. 
C. Dill and Wesley L., Jones, of Washing- 
ton; Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyo- 
ming; and Senator Hiram Johnson, of 
California, author in the Senate of the 
Swing-Johnson bill for the construction of 
adam in Boulder cafon and the All- 
American canal, sat with the committee 
at all its hearings and took an active part 
in the investigation. Congressman Phil 
Swing accompanied the senators. A 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives had previously made a study of 
the river and the problems it raises. 
The senators held their first hearing in 
Los Angeles, went next to San Diego, 
then to El Centro, in Imperial Valley. 
They crossed into Mexico for a thirty- 
mile trip along the system of levees main- 
tained by American farmers of Imperial 
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Black caiion, site of the proposed high dam to control the Colorado river. Members of the United States Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation recently visited this cafion and expressed admiration for its beauty and its adaptability to dam 


construction. 


The cation, which separates Arizona and Nevada, is about twenty-eight miles from Las Vegas, Nevada. 


The 


walls are 1200 feet high and the river is only about two hundred and fifty feet wide where this picture was taken. Black cafion 


is below Boulder cafion, but is generally included in the meaning of Boulder cafion when the proposed dam is discussed officially 


Valley at heavy expense; they examined make 
the canal systems on both sides of the There would hardly be any doubt that 
international line; they held a hearing in favorable reports would be forthcoming 


Yuma, Arizona, and one 
later in Phoenix. They 
visited the famous 
Roosevelt irrigation proj- 
ect in Arizona and then 
went to Las Vegas, Nev- 
ada, where they held 
their last hearing after 
viewing the proposed 
site for a high dam in 
Black cafion, ‘nearby. 
This site seems to be 
most favorably consid- 
ered and is generally in- 
cluded in the meaning 
of “Boulder Canon,” 
though it is below the 
real Boulder canon. 

The senators conclud- 
ed their investigation in 
the West with the an- 
nouncement that they 
would resume _ hearings 
in Washington so that 
the upper basin states 
of Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico 
could present their 
claims for protection of 
future water rights be- 
fore any action should 
be taken on develop- 
ment in the lower basin 
for the benefit of Cali- 
fornia, 


Nevada and Arizona. 
considered possible that the committees 
from both branches of Congress would 


reports at the present session. 





HETZEL PHOTO 
This and several 


in El Centro, Imperial Valley, California. 


other important and prosperous towns will be inundated some time—perhaps 


Business street 


be on the bottom of an inland sea—unless the Colorado river is controlled by 
adam. It is a simple problem in arithmetic to figure when the river will win 
its battle with the farmers of Imperial Valley, who are holding it back year 


after year by constantly raising their levees. 


were it not for the attitude of Arizona. 
That state contends that it owns the 
bed of the Colorado river where the 


It was 


that the Federal Government at 
time contemplated development of the 
Colorado river. In explaining a paragraph 


stream is wholly in Arizona, and half the 
bed where the river is the 
as it is between Arizona and Nevada and 


dividing line 


between Arizona and 
California. Judge Sam- 
uel White, speaking for 
Governor Hunt of Ari- 
zona informed the Senate 
committee at the Phoenix 
hearing that no agency 
—not even the Federal 
Government — could 
build a high power dam 
in the lower Colorado 
without Arizona’s_ con- 
sent. 

It was admitted that 
Arizona could not build 
a dam or construct irri- 
gation canals from the 
river without the consent 
of the Federal Govern- 
ment as the latter in 
the enabling act giving 
statehood to Arizona, 
reserved land one half 
a mile wide on both sides 
of the stream. 

When the territory of 
Arizona was pleading for 
statehood in IgI0, a 
report was submitted to 
the Senate by Senator 
Beveridge, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, 
which plainly showed 
that 
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HETZEL PHOTO 


Even among the sand dunes the desert flowers paint the landscape of the Imperial Valley with gorgeous colors, for the soil 
there is extremely fertile. The building of a dam in the Colorado and the construction of an All-American canal will 


reclaim thousands of acres of this land, now a part of the desert, but which can be made wonderfully productive 


of the 


said: 

“The desirability of this 
reservation is manifest as 
carrying out the generally 
approved policy of pre- 
serving control of the 
lands which would be- 
come valuable for the de- 
velopment of water power 
or hydro-electric use.” 


At the Phoenix hearing 
the preponderance of 
cpinion was against the 
proposed dam at Boulder 
or Black cafon. Most 
of Arizona’s - spokesmen 
there expressed the belief 
that Arizona would be 
robbed of her birthright 
by the passage of the 
Swing- Johnson bill. They 
contended for a dam at 
Bridge canon, up the 
river and entirely in Ari- 
zona, or at Lee’s Ferry, 
in Arizona, near the Utah 
line. They said that it 
would be necessary to 
lift water from Boulder 
dam to higher land in 
Arizona for irrigation 
purposes while water 


would have a gravity flow from other 


proposed dams. 


Arizona proposed a tax to be placed on Mr. McCluskey expressed the opinion 
electricity developed in the Colorado that Arizona could take a toll on the 


Arizona enabling act 
to the reservation of lands “actually 
or prospectively valuable for the develop- 
ment of water power,” 


river. This seemed to cause some sur- 
prise among the senators as most of the 
water originates in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and New Mexico. 


referring 


the chairman 


HETzEL PHOTO 
United States senators who recently made a close-up study of the lower basin 
of the Colorado river. From left to right: Lawrence C. Phipps, of Colorado; 
Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona: Key Pittman, of Nevada: Samuel M. Shortridge, 
of California; Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, chairman of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation; John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming; Tasker L. Oddie, 
of Nevada; Hiram Johnson, of California; Wesley L. Jones, of Washington; 
Cc. C. Dill, of Washington; Ralph H. Cameron, of Arizona. In the rear the 


acting sergeant-~-at-arms and the stenographer of the committee are seen 


McCluskey, secretary to Governor Hunt. 








power between the point of manufacture 
at the generator and the point of distri- 
bution in the transformer. 

He cited the Pennsylvania tax on an- 


thracite coal, to be sold 
in other states, as a 
parallel case. 

“We buy power in the 
form of oil from Califor- 
nia and in the form of 
coal from New Mexico,” 
declared Mr. McCluskey, 
“and the sale of those 
products helps those 
states. We want revenue 
from all the hydro-elec- 
tric power developed 
here.”’ 

Explaining that Ari- 
zona had filed claims to 
all the water in the 
river he drew from Sena- 
tor Shortridge this re- 
mark: “So you want it 
all?” 

“It came to us by 
right of statehood,” was 
the reply. 

Senator Phipps urged 
Arizona to get together 
with her sister states of 
the lower basin so that 
the Federal Government 
could go ahead with its 
development program. 

“We havetried repeat- 
edly to get togeher with 


This program was outlined by H. S. California,” replied Mr. McCluskey. 
“What is your suggestion for a com- 
promise?” asked Chairman McNary. 
(Continued on page 56) 





**Miss Andrews!” 


attention, please say so!" 


he barked, “If you can 


OU could have told a block away 

that there was trouble out on the 

road, the way the Old Man was 

bawling at his stenographer. With 
nis bushy gray brows drawn together in 
a savage scowl, he was striding up and 
down his office with a measured tread that 
betrayed a soldier past, “preaching” (as 
Sammy, the office boy, irreverently 
termed it) to a young woman who sat 
with flying pencil by the window. Preach- 
ing at her, it seemed to her. And as the 
essence of his oratory was condemnation 
of those persons addressed, conveyed in 
words that bit and stung, she was fast 
approaching that state of nervousness 
where a woman must find relief in tears. 
It was like having the minister fix his 
eyes uron yours as he leans forward from 
the pulpit and pictures the wickedness of 
mankind; in spite of a clear conscience, 
you feel guilty of all the sins in the deca- 
logue, and that you have been found out. 
For half an hour he dictated letters and 
telegrams, clearing off unimportant mat- 
ters, much as one disposes of the soup 
and entrees, then: 

“Letter to Hennessy!” he snapped. 

He paused a moment to collect his 
thoughts, and there came an answering 
flutter from the window, as the stenogra- 
pher turned a leaf of her notebook. 


ALLING your attention to the acci- 

dents to Numbers g and 220 today,” 
he proceeded, “I wish to remind you most 
forcibly that your position in the service 
of this company is not an ornamental 
one; you have got to get results, else I 
shall replace you with a man who can. 
If you have any explanation of the failure 
of track-walkers properly to patrol your 
district, I shall be glad to have it. I 





want facts, not fairy stories.” 
Poor Hennessy! And _ it 
was not his fault in the least. 
To have picketed the road 
with track-walkers as close 
together as the telegraph 
poles would not have kept 9 
and 220 out of trouble that 
night. For a week it had 
been raining steadily on the 
mountain, making the ground 
soft and soupy all the way 
from Oldcastle clear over to 
Nero, and No. 9, the fast 
mail, sure not to overlook so 
good an opportunity for mis- 
chief, had found a landslide 
just before daybreak, sticking 
her nose into it, and derailing 
her engine and head car. She would have 
accomplished her purpose of getting her 
name in the papers, with a list of killed 
and injured, but for the ‘“‘slow” order that 
was holding her down to one third regu- 
lar speed. And an hour later 2 20, a way 
freight, not to be outdone in cussedness 
found a soft spot in the track and 
promptly bucked a dozen box cars off 
the rails, piling them up all over the 
country and blocking the road. ‘Traffic 
was at a complete standstill. And, to 
make matters worse, every wire was 
down. It was enough to make even a 
saint bad tempered, and nobody ever had 
accused the Old Man of being a saint— 
in temper, at least. 


not pay 


IUTING at my desk in idleness enforced 

by the broken wires, I was observing 
through the partly open door the per- 
formance going on in his office, and with 
no little interest. Selfish interest at first, 
I must own, as I was wondering when my 
turn for a “jacking-up” would come, an 
experience 1 was not longing for; but 
presently my fears for myself were lost 
in sympathy for the stenographer, for 
now the Old Man began nagging her. 
She was a rather pretty girl, slender, and 
frail in appearance, with modest big blue 
eyes, and a sensitive intellectual face; 
just the kind to arouse any man’s sympa- 
thy. She had been a member of our 
young ladies’ seminary, as the office was 
derisively known to those employing male 
stenographers, less than a month, and so 
we knew very little about her, but only a 


glance at her was enough to tell me that’ 


she was not the kind to hold her own 
with the Old Man. What he needed 
was some double-fisted Maggie, one who 
had been brought up dodging broom. 


s2en him idle for so long a time. 
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the Old Man Shuilfe 1s I 
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Dusereeif Cla 


sticks and flying crockery. 
end came. 

“Miss Andrews!” he barked at her, 
seeing her eyes wander for an instant 
through the window to the oleander tre 
growing outside. “If you can not pay 
attention, please say so, and I will get a 


stenographer who is capable of handling) ,. \‘ 
> big with 


my correspondence.” 

“Why, Mr. 
attention!” 
eyes filling. 

“You haven’t?” 
and glaring down at her. 
sume that I stand convicted in your eves 
of having stated an untruth. Miss 
Andrews, such disrespect from one in 
your position is not to be tolerated; 


he snarled, stopping 


Williams, I am _ paying 
she faltered in answer, her 
“T haven’t missed a word.” 7 


“Then I pref 


3 
i 
At last the} 





either you must apologize, or else con-| 


sider yourself dismissed. am 


prised—” 


wrt other insult the brute was going 
to add was cut short by the astounded 


girl. With a blinding rush of tears she 


sprang to her feet, still clutching her! 
book and pencil, and swept past him intol” 
For a moment hej” 


an adjoining room. 
seemed to hesitate as to whether he 
should follow her, a moment during 
which I lovingly hefted the big glass 
paper weight on my desk, selecting the} 
spot in his anatomy where it would 
strike with the greatest amount of shock; 


but he finally stooped to pick up a paper} 
she had dropped in her flight, and instead f 
This} 


went to his desk and sat down. 


SUI- fF 





brought him facing me, and I inglo-} 


riously beat a hasty retreat, burying 
myself at least outwardly in a pile of] 
correspondence that lay on my desk.} 
Inwardly, I still was observing him, and} 
at last mustered up sufficient courage to! 
cast a swift glance in his direction. To} 
my surprise I found him lounging back 
in his chair, the red of anger all gone 


from his face, staring with unseeing eyes} 
at the blank wall; in one hand he was? 


holding loosely the paper which Miss 
Andrews had dropped, and which IJ sur- 
mised to have been the cause of his 
abstraction. Presently, as though feeling | 
my eyes upon him, he screwed his chair 
round, turning his back to me, and 
directed his gaze out through the window 
at the sky. Five, ten, fifteen minutes, the 
office clock ticked off without another 
movement from him; never before had | 


Then he 





| 
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‘summ\ ned me to his presence and said: 

“Billy, L—er—I have a little errand— 
er, a little mission upon which I must go 
myself,” he faltered painfully, ‘‘and | 
want you to go with me. You can lay 
aside whatever you are doing, can’t you— 
at least till the wires go up! 

“Certainly, sir,” I “answered, my eyes 
big with wonder. 

“Very well,” he rejoined, 
hat and we'll go now.” 

We found a taxi outside, and the Old 
Man gave the driver an address that 
caused me to stare at him inquiringly, a 
street and number which indicated that 
we were going into the toughest part of 
the city. 

“T guess it will be safe for the two of 
us to go down there,” he said as the door 
closed behind us, “that was why I wanted 
you to go with me; I didn’t want to take 
unnecessary chances. This will partly 
explain why we are going,’ he went on, 
handing me the paper that Miss Andrews 


had let fall. 


“get your 


HAT was the world coming to, any- 
how? I wondered, that the Old Man 
should take me into his confidence in 
‘this way. I half expected to wake up and 
find ita dream. The paper he handed me 
proved to be a letter addressed t to “The 


and 


read: 


My dear Ladies: I wish to call your 
attention to the case of a poor Confederate 
veteran who is a patient of mine, James 
Wallace by name. He is absolutely with- 
out means, and now is confined to his 
bed by the reopening of a wound received 
at Chickamauga. I am treating him 
gratis, but he requires many things which 
I can not do for him; and, as he is so 
afflicted with pride that he will not ac- 
cept public charity, I do not know what 
is to become of him unless you can in- 
duce him to receive assistance from your- 
selves—his own people. I have known 
him four years, and can commend him 
as one worthy of your benevolence. 


It was signed by a well-known physi- 
cian, and a postscript gave as the address 


of the patient the street and number to 


which we were being driven. My curi- 
osity was aroused, of course, but I knew 


better than to ask questions of the Old 
Man, and so returned the letter to him 
with the simple remark that it seemed a 





pitiable case. 





“Yes,” he returned ab- 
sently. “I think I know 
him.” 

The rest of the journey 
was made in. silence. 
Half an hour of jolting 
and bumping carried us 
to our destination, a 
ramshackle frame build- 
ing in a squalid part of 
the city which I had 
never seen before. Tell- 
ing the driver to wait, 
the Old Man led the 
way inside and up two 
flights of grimy stairs, 
where a frowsy woman 


4 Why, Mr. Williams, I am paying attention,” 





é 
3 


she 


directed us to a door at faltered. ‘I haven't missed a word” 

the end of the hall. 

The Old Man knocked, and a faint head, and the other reaching for the hand 
voice inside called to us to come in. lying outside the cover. 


Opening the door, we entered, finding 
ourselves in a tiny room that was bare of 
furniture, except a pine box upon which 
were a piece of candle and two or three 
medicine bottles, and in one corner a cot 
upon which lay a man very gray of beard 
and hair, his face pitiably emaciated and 
pallid. Seeing us, he moved as if to rise, 
but the Old Man stopped him. 

“Don’t get up,” he said kindly. “I 
merely want to ask you a few questions. 
What was your class at Harvard?” 

““°62, sir,’ came feebly from the cot. 

“Did you gr raduate with the class?’ 

“No, sir.” 
“W hy did you not?” 
“Because I gave up my studies to enter 

the Confederate army. 

“What was your regiment?” 

“The ——th Georgia Cavalry.” 

“Were you at the battle of Shiloh?” 

“was; Sigs 

“Do you recall meeting in that battle a 
classmate of yours?” 


HE sick man held up his head, to peer 
curiously at his questioner. “Why, 
ves, Jack Williams,” he answered eagerly, 
“He was with Grant. We pic ked him up 
the first day, severely wounded.” 
“And what became of him?” the Old 
Man went on, a strange note in his voice. 
“T sent him through our lines with my 
servant to my home in Georgia,” the sick 
man promptly answered. ‘But who are 
you!” he demanded, his voice quavering. 
What happened next almost took my 
breath away. Like a flash the Old Man’s 
dignity and stiffness flew out the door, 
and down he went on his knees by that 
cot, one arm going under the sick man’s 





“Why, Jim, don’t you know me?” he 
cried, his voice quivering. “It’s Jack— 


Jack Williams!” 


ND then those two old boys—that’s 
what they were, just two gray-haired 
old kids—fell to hugging one another, en- 
tirely oblivious of my presence; and for 
fifteen minutes I stood there feeling like a 
fool while they talked about old times. At 
last the Old Man came back tothe present, 
and getting on his feet walked over to me. 
“Billy,” he whispered, “go out and find 
a telephone somewhere, and call up the 
Westbay Infirmary. Tell them that I say 
to send an ambulance out here at once, 
and to get their best room ready for a 
friend of mine.’ 

Then back he went to Jim, and they 
were at it again before I could get the 
door closed behind me. I stayed outside 
till the ambulance came, when I piloted 
the attendants up to the room. As I 
opened the door, I heard the Old Man 
say: 

Charity, nothing! Why, old fellow, I 
owe it to you, a_ straight commercial 
debt, not one of gratitude for what you 
and your mother did for me. Why, that 
nigger she gave me was worth fifteen 


‘hundred dollars, then and the horse 
another five hundred, and compound 
interest on that will run it up to a 


respectable figure. Now then, we’ll just 
take you out on the cot. Billy, you and I 
will take the head, and the men there the 
foot. Ready? All together, then 

We got him safely into the ambulance 
and the Old Man got in after him, leav- 
ing me to find my way back to the office 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Some Aspects of Interior 


Decoration 


A Discussion of the Principles Governing Beauty and 
Harmony in the Furnishing of the Home 


F Interior Decoration could pray, 
her first petition might well be for 
deliverance from her friends. So 
much silly publicity has fallen to her 
lot, so many absurdities are daily commit- 
ted in her name, that her real nature is 
widely misunderstood and she is too often 
suspected and shunned by those who would 
profit greatly by her acquaintance. Many 
women believe her to be a mere hand- 
maiden of the rich. Others, misled by 
highly colored tales of faked antiques and 
credulous collectors, think of her as boon 
companion to the sleek 
rascals of the bazaars. 
Still others, after much 
reading of women’s mag- 
azines, picture her as a 
sweetly pretty but feeble- 
minded creature, forever 
pottering about with 
apple-box furniture, rag 
rugs and extra- weight 
denim curtains. Her 
injudicious friends, like 
Omar’s idols, have done 
her credit in this world 


much wrong. 

L=! us dismiss these 
4 illusions at once. In- 

terior decoration, as a 


By Bernard C. Jakway 


gin. There is a part of the whole field 
which they share in common, like the 
common area of two circles which slightly 
overlap. 

In houses of ordinary size and cost, 
however, the practise is pretty well es- 
tablished. Architecture designs all of the 
structural and ornamental elements of 
the house, inside as well as out, and de- 





needs and tastes intimately must have 
a hand in its ye ecg bige om the 
housewife is elected; insure the} 
beauty and comfort of her aes is an im- 
portant part of her job as housewife. She § 
may work alone, or with professional iissis- | 
tance or direction, but she can not 
evade responsibility for the final result. 
While successful work in home-furnish- 
ing requires taste, energy and knowledge, 


Pe ed 





4 
a 


occupants, some one who knows those 


: i 
; 


it does not require the highly specialized | 
training in design demanded of the archi- 7 


tect. Houses are fur 
with things 
ready-made, from 
orative materials 
able in the stores. 
the task of the decora- 
tor to select from these 
stocks such 
best meet both 
and practical — require- 
ments and to arrange 
these things effectively 
in rooms whose style 
and proportions _ have 
been determined in ad- 
vance by the architect, 


artistic 


things as} 


HIS task is never an 


nished for the most part? 
chosen, © 
the} 
enormous stocks of dec-F 
avail & 

Ith 





creative art, is interested § 
in the homes of the rich easy one; yet thef 
no more than in those woman who has taste and 
of the poor; is no more energy and who ts willing © 
concerned with costly to seek and acquire the? 
antiques, whether real necessary knowledge, can 
or spurious, than with undertake it with every 
mail-order furniture or hope of a successful issue. 
Axminster rugs; and ; : : gee ae She will in all likelihood 
looks upon the eccen- Display-room grouping of French furniture which illustrates the austerity of need help; but the plan 
tricities of the lunatic straight, the softness and subtlety of curved, and the dignity of long lines, as = and most of the details 
fringe of decorators well as the methods of ensuring unity through principality and repetition can be her own. ! 
with tolerant amuse- A plan is as_ essen- 
ment. Like every other art, it is a way of termines the coloring of interior wood- tial to successful work in furnishing | 
getting something done—specific: ally, a work, fireplaces and floors. Everything a house as in building it. One whof 
way of insuring comfort and beauty inthe else necessary to prepare the house for sets about the complex processes off 
home. Originally a part of the whole occupancy is left to interior decoration. interior decoration without a yeh 
body of architecture, interior decoration ‘Thus it has been said, and with substan- defined idea of what is to be done, 


has been split off and compelled by the 
increasing complexity of modern life to 
develop its own field of activity and its 
own technique. In twentieth century 
home-making it completes what archi- 
tecture has begun. 

To fix definitely the boundary line be- 
tween the two arts is impossible. We 
know that they must work together in 
the creation of a fitting and attractive 
home, but we do not know the precise 
point at which the activities of the one 
properly stop and those of the other be- 


tial accuracy, that it is the business of 
architecture to create the house, and of 
decoration to convert that house into a 
home. 


T is clear that this business of convert- 
ing anempty house into a home involves, 
among other things, a multitude of purely 


personal considerations with which the, 


professional decorator, unaided, is not 
equipped to deal. Since any home, to be 
genuinely fitting and attractive, must sat- 
isfy the individual needs and tastes of its 


and how, is headed for costly experr 
ments and probable failure. To trust to 
vague ideas and hazy enthusiasms in any 
of these processes, or to eleventh-hour 


inspiration or the advice of well-meaning © 


friends, is to invite waste, discomfort and 
ugliness. Before the housewife can with 
safety start buying things she must de- 
termine, at whatever cost in time and 
effort, just what things will best insure 
the comfort and satisfy the tastes of the 
members of her family; how those things 
can be best adapted to the purpose and 
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size of her rooms; and how the money 
available for their purchase can be spent 
most advantageously. She must, more- 
over, plan in advance for the necessary 
harmony between the architecture of the 
house and its applied decorations; for 
suave relationships in style and color 
among rooms connected by wide open- 
ings; and for the beauty of each room and 
of “the house as a whole. 

The preparation of a plan which will 
insure comfort, beauty, and real economy 
is admittedly a difficult matter because 
the sum total of factors involved—archi- 
tectural, personal and financial—is never 
twice the same and therefore the house- 
wife can never copy the plan of some one 
else but must work out one of her own. 
However, the difficulties of the task are 
greatly lessened by a 
knowledge of three as- 
pects of decorative prac- 
tise which are largely 
ignored in the literature 
of the art, and very im- 
perfectly understood by 
most women. The first 
is the emotional or ex- 
pressive side of interior 
decoration; the second 
is the nature, or rather 
the conditions of beauty; 
and the third is the road 
to real economy in ex- 
penditures. 


VERYTHING used 

in furnishing a house 
is resolvable into its ele- 
ments of color, form and 
texture; and colors, forms 
and textures affect the 
emotional states of all 
normal people in pretty 


Some Aspects of Interior Decoration: 





textures and of small and fussy acces- 
sories, and emphasize horizontal lines, 
and length as opposed to height, in the 
choice and arrangement of furniture. To 
insure a dainty bedroom use light colors 
rather than dark; close, smooth textures 
rather than coarse and rough; light, fine 
lines and ornamental detail rather than 
heavy and broad; thin, slender propor- 
tions rather than thick and massive; and 
so far as function permits, small, light 
forms rather than large and heavy. 

Let us reduce all this to general terms 
and, even at the risk of over-condensa- 
tion, to tabloid form. 

Light is stimulating and exhilarating, 
while shadow is_ tranquilizing and, if 
carried too far, depressing. ‘Too much 


light tires the eye and wearies the mind, 
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the room a dramatic quality, and invests 
it with the charm of chiaroscuro. The 
restful living-room is lighted by lamps of 
varying size, height and areas of illumina- 
tion, with or without the help of wall 
brackets equipped with shades or masks. 
In general, however, ceiling fixtures 
should be installed in the living-room, 
since there will be occasions when it must 
be invested with a quality of gayety and 
animation, which means that it must be 
flooded with light. The dining-room is 
best lighted by a central fixture designed 
to release the necessary volume of light 
through several bulbs of low wattage, and 
to keep the glare from the eyes of the 
diners, and the corners of the room in 
shadow; while lamps and wall brackets, 
often supplemented by a wall or ceiling 
drop-light before the 
dressing-table, are most 
effective emotionally in 
the bedroom. 


IGHT and dark colors 
affect us in much the 


same way as do light 
and shadow. Lighter 


colors on the walls and 


ceiling, like increased 
volume and intensity of 
light, cause a room to 
seem larger, while darker 
colors, like diminished 
light, cause it to seem 
smaller. The tones of 


any hue tend to become 
increasingly stimulating, 
and suggestive of buoy- 


ancy, animation § and 
delicacy, as they ap- 
proach white, and in- 


creasingly tranquilizing 
and suggestive of heavi- 


much the same way. ness, mass and immobil- 
Interior decoration — is ity, as they approach 
therefore first of all an ; COMMIISY; 7 gs EASTENGER: COMEAN black. 

art of expression, con- Emphasis upon length makes for an effect of repose and 4¢anquillity, as do In practise, therefore, 
cerned with the emo- dark colors and thick proportions. Emphasis upon ornament makes for the tones of the walls 
tional quality of its breadth and richness of effect, as opposed to the delicacy will be made lighter 
rooms quite as much and daintiness of plain surfaces in a small room, or in 
as with their comfort any room designed to be 
and their beauty. Indeed, both com- while too little light strains the eye and) markedly stimulating or dainty, and 


fort and beauty are so largely dependent 
upon this emotional quality that every 
good plan for furnishing a room starts 
with a decision as to the motive of the 
room and is concerned throughout with 
the most effective expression of that 
motive. 


& a 
Suppose, for example, that the house- 


wife after due consideration decides that 
she wants her living-room to be tranquil 
and restful, or her bedroom to be dainty, 
and this without reference to whether she 
expects to fill them with costly furnish- 
ings or with cheap. Here are the formu- 
las, condensed, but accurate as far as 
they go: 

To create a tranquil and restful living- 
room take, if possible, a room of fairly 
good size and with a fairly low ceiling; 
clothe the room with relatively low tones 
of color, and especially with tones of the 
cool colors; reduce the amount and bril- 
liancy of the light; use a single large low- 
toned rug rather than a number of small 
brightly colored rugs; “avoid over-sharp 
contrasts, particularly of light and dark 
tones; limit the use of close and shiny 


depresses the mind. Wisdom lies between 
the two extremes; but good decoration 
will always increase the volume and in- 
tensity of light in the degree that a room 
is to be made gay and stimuls iting, and 
reduce it in the degree that the room is 
to be made quiet and reposeful. 


|B practise this means that most rooms 
require under-curtains, whether fixed or 
movable, which will temper the glare of 
over-brilliant sunlight by day and insure 
a sense of sheltered intimacy by night. 
It means, also, that all rooms require 
either shades, hangings made to draw, or 
shutters, because it is only through com- 
plete and easy control over the light that 
its potent emotional values can be em- 
ployed effectively by the decorator. 
Artificial lighting methods vary with 
the. purpose and decorative motive of the 
room. By night the hall is usually lighted 
by a ceiling fixture so designed as to fill 
its central area with a soft and hospitable 
glow of light, while the remoter areas are 
left in shadow—a device which softens 
the severe lines of the woodwork, gives 


darker in a large room, or in any room de- 
signed to be markedly quiet and restful. 
The ceiling should in general be some- 
what lighter than the walls, and the floor 
coverings somewhat darker, though these 
differences must not be so pronounced as 
to be unpleasantly abrupt. Striking tone 
contrasts in either wall or floor areas—as 
when very 4ght waodwork, draperies or 
pictures are-used with dark walls, or the 
reverse, or when the rug reveals sharp 
contrasts of lights and darks—distract 
and tire the mind, and rob the room of 
serenity and poise. 

Colors affect us powerfully according to 
their hue. Red is the warmest and most 
exciting color; yellow the sunniest and 
most inspiriting, and blue the coldest and 
most ‘tranquilizing ; while the other hues 

vary in emotional effect according to the 
relative amounts of the three primaries 
in their composition. Thus a room in 
which the warm colors—red, orange, yel- 
low, yellow-green and their variants—are 
dominant will be warmer, more cheerful 
and more stimulating, other things being 
equal, than a room in which the cool 
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colors—violet, blue, blue-green and their 
variants—are dominant. It is also to be 
remembered that the warm colors cause 
surfaces with which they are covered to 
seem to come forward in plane, while the 
cool colors have the opposite effect; so 
that a room with pale yellow walls will 
seem smaller than a room of identical 
size with walls of pale green or blue. 

Finally, the emotional effect of any 
color will vary with its relative intensity. 
Pure colors like vermilion, cadmium yel- 
low and ultramarine, which have not 
been broken or reduced in intensity by 
any admixture of black, white or gray, 
are bold, obvious and so powerful that 
the eye finds them unendurable in any 
but the smallest areas. In the degree 
that these pure colors are broken and ap- 
proach neutral gray—as 
in rose, cream or azure— 
they become increasingly 
soft, quiet, tender and 
subtle, and hence agree- 
able in the largest areas. 

An important and 
difficult phase of color 
practise is involved in 
this matter of pure and 
neutral coloring. Rooms 
in which the coloring is 
too nearly neutral will 
be weak, characterless, 
and emotionally unsatis- 
fying, while rooms in 
which it is too intense 
will be loud, crude, and 
highly exhaustive of ner- 
vous energy. In general 
the wall surfaces of any 
room will be kept in a 
relatively neutral color- 
ing, like warm gray, deep 
cream, sand, buff, putty, 
cafe-au-lait, reseda, cela- 
don, salmon, rose-gray or 
gray-blue, while the pure 
colors necessary to invig- 
orate and characterize 
the room are confined to 
smaller accents. However, all of the colors 
will be given slightly more intensity as 
the room is to be more striking and 
stimulating, and less intensity as the 
room is to be more quiet and subtle in 
emotional quality. 


7 HILE line and form affect most people 
less forcefully than does color,they are 
equally important elements in decorative 
expression. Thus straight lines are in 
their effect direct, unvarying, hard and 
obvious, while curved lines are circuitous, 
changing, yielding and subtl. The 
former suggest the ideas of vigor and 
thoughtful contrivance, and when they are 
over-emphasized, of austerity and stiff- 
ness; the latter of softness, grace and joy- 
ousness, and when over-emphasized, of 
over-luxuriousness and indecision. 
Horizontal lines and emphasis upon 
horizontal extension—as in the daven- 
port, the refectory table, or the long, low 
room—create an effect of repose and 
tranquillity, while vertical lines suggest 
activity and support, and oblique lines, 
movement. Long lines add to any com- 


position an effect of dignity impossible to 
produce with short lines (compare a hall 
clock with a mantel clock, a long sofa 


Some Aspects of Interior Decoration: 


with a foot-stool, or a priest in his robes 
with the same man in a sack suit); while 
thick or broadly drawn lines affect us 
with a sense of mass and vigor, and finely 
drawn lines with a sense of delicacy or 
daintiness. Large forms, thick propor- 
tions and coarse, open textures, suggest 
weight, strength, permanence and immo- 
bility; and small forms, slender propor- 
tions and fine, close textures suggest 
lightness, delicacy, mobility and tran- 
sience. 


*REAUTY,” says the dictionary, “is an 


assemblage of graces or properties 
pleasing to the eye ” Obviously, 
there is no nourishment in this definition. 
The housewife could ponder it until black 
in the face without profit. Beauty is in 





COURTESY THE KITTENGER COMPANY 
Display grouping in which furniture of diverse periods is harmonized by 
repeated lines. Note particularly the repeated elements in 
wing chair, mirror, lamp and tilt-top table 


fact beyond definition, and there are no 
physical norms of the beautiful. Yet the 
decorator must plan for beauty. 

The widespread idea that any room 
will be beautiful if it is furnished with in- 
dividually beautiful things, particularly 
if these things are at the same time costly, 
has no warrant in fact. Beauty results 
from processes of composition, and the 
relative costliness of the materials em- 
ployed has surprisingly little to do with 
the result. Costly things, employed 
throughout a room, will create effects of 
richness, elegance, or pretentiousness; but 
they will not, in themselves, insure the 
presence of beauty. Nor will the total 
absence of such things prevent the ap- 
pearance of beauty. 


O fall back upon the classic formula, 

beauty appears in the presence of diver- 
sity in unity. That is, it appears in a 
room which reveals in its furnishings a 
diversity of hues, tones, lines, forms and 
textures; provided, however, that these 
diverse elements are so cunningly related, 
so subordinated to a dominant idea and a 
general plan, that the room first of all 
affects the mind as a unit, with a single 
design and aim. The bare room will be 
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unbeautiful. So will the room filled with 
utterly diverse and unrelated elements, 
however attractive individually. More- 
over, so will the room filled with things 
so nearly uniform as to be monotonous, 
however attractive individually. To be 
beautiful, a room must be decorated with 
things which, taking the room as a whole, 
reveal a multitude of resemblances. These 
resemblances may be either physical or 
emotional. That is, things may be alike 
either because they look alike, or because 
they affect the mind in the same way. 
For example, an Elizabethan refectory 
table, which is long and low, made of 
coarse-grained oak, dark brown in color, 
massive and of thick proportions, will 
arouse in the mind a sense of repose, per- 
manence and immobility. A large rug, 
dark in color and some- 
what coarse in texture, 
will do the same thing. 
Hence they will be alike 
in an emotional sense, 
and when used together 
in a room of suitable size 
and architectural char- 
acter will help to create 
beauty. If we select or 
design a rug with a 
wine-red ground, plus 
dark blue, nut-brown 
and dull gold in field or 
border, and with a 
pattern drawn in broad 
curves which suggest the 
curves in the’ melon- 
bulb legs of the table; 
and if we then place on 
the table a_ wine-red 
damask runner edged 
with dull metallic gold, 
and a dark blue pottery 
lamp of the same melon- 
bulb shape, topped by 
an amber-colored shade, 
we shall thereby rein- 
force the emotional like- 
nesses by a number of 
physical likenesses, and 
thus help still more potently toward the 
creation of beauty in the room as a whole. 


IKE all the other arts, interior decora- 
tion employs in the creation of the effect 

of unity, which is the first step toward 
beauty, two general methods known to 
estheticians as the method of principality, 
or the dominant element, and the method 
of repetition. The method of principality 
consists essentially in making one element 
of every composition first in importance 
and all the other elements of subordinate 
importance. When there is a division of 
parts, as in paneled walls or tied-back 
draperies, one part will be greater than 
any of the others. When several or many 
hues are used, one hue will be more im- 
portant in area or intensity, or both, 
than any of the other hues. The mid- 
tones, as used on or against the walls, will 
be more important in area than either the 
dark tones of the floor or the light tones of 
the ceiling. If several small rugs are used 
on the floor of a room, one rug will be 
erceptibly larger than any of the others. 
if several lamps are employed in lighting 
a room, one lamp'will yield a larger area 
of brighter light than any of the others. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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SUNSET’S Western Home 
Design Contest 


You don’t have to be an architect or a professional designer 
to win a prize in this contest, which is 


OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY 


All you have to do is to submit your ideal home in the form 
of a drawing (floor plan only is required) similar to the one 
below, which is given not as an ideal design, but merely 
to indicate the general manner in which your floor plan should 
be drawn and lettered. 


The contest closes March 15, and the prize-winning designs, 
with the names of the winners, will be published 
in the May issue of SuNsET. 


CASH PRIZES ARE OFFERED AS FOLLOWS: First, $25; Second, $15; Third, $10 
THE JUDGES WILL BE 


E. Geoffrey Bangs, San Francisco, architect and former Director of Housing of the California 
Immigration and Housing Commission 
Harris Allen, Oakland, architect and editor of the “Pacific Coast Architect” 
Ernest Coxhead, San Francisco, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects 


DETAILS OF THE CONTEST 


HE house is to contain five rooms, and is to cost not ie work must be presented on one sheet of white 

over $7500, exclusive of land, walks and gardens. drawing paper measuring 13 by 20 inches, and must 
There is to be no basement. The | | be done in black ink (drawing ink 
five rooms shall include a living- [ . | preferably) on a scale of one- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, two fourth of an inch to one foot. 
bedrooms and bath. (The living- 
room and diningroom may be 
combined, but will count as two 
rooms.) The house is to be 
designed for an inside lot 50 feet 
wide by 120 feet deep, with no 
alley. The lot is level and faces 
the South. The lot itself is not 
to be indicated in the drawing. 


bees general character of the 
house and the size of rooms is 
left to the discrimination of the 
competitors. As a basis of cost 
allow $4.50 per square foot of 
floor space. This figure will pro- 
vide for a house to contain not | 
more than 1665 square feet. 


O insure absolute fairness in 

judging, the drawings must 
bear no name or mark which 
could serve as a means of identifi- 
cation, nor must any such name or 
mark appear on the wrapper of 
the drawings. With each drawing 
must be inclosed a plain, opaque, 
sealed envelope without any 
superscription or mark of any 
kind, containing the name and 
address of the competitor. These 
envelopes will be opened by the 
judges after their final selections 
have been made. 
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This is merely to indicate the general manner in which your plan 

should be drawn and lettered, and is not to be taken as an ideal plan 

for imitation. Show doors and windows from 2’6” to 3’ wide; walls 

and partitions 6” thick; chimney 2’6” deep and 5’ wide. Double lines 
around walls are not required. 


All drawings must reach Sunset by the evening of March 15th, and must be addressed: 
Home Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California 
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N recent years two well-known 
characters have disappeared 
from American life and fic- 
tion. One is the Old Maid. 
The other is the Grass Widow. 

The Old Maid, comic-pathetic 
figure of loneliness, evolved into 
the Bachelor Girl of the bloomered 
and bicycled nineties, and event- 
ually became the poised business 
woman of today. 

But the metamorphosis of the 
Grass Widow is more paradoxical. 
She is lost because her name is 
legion. Where is the “widow by 
grace,’ the woman legally sep- 
arated from her husband, the 
butt of the none-too-delicate jokes 
of the burlesque show? We are 
unable to recognize her because 
she is all about us, translated into 
our sister’s best friend and our 
best friend’s wife. 

Grapple with the idea of di- 
vorce, and instead of clasping a 
single subject you find yourself 
wrestling with an octopus, a 
creature all far-reaching arms, with 
a very slippery and elusive body. 
It seems to be governed by the 
same temperamental rule which 
decides grammar definitions—a 
positive statement bearing the 
trailer “with the exception of—” 
presenting us with far more modi- 
fications than rule. You find 
yourself stating with equal positiveness 
“I do (or don’t) believe in divorce, except 
of course in the case of—” and so forth. 





HIS article, therefore, is not anattempt 

to find a panacea for all divorce ills, not 
even an attempt to thrash out thoroughly 
even one of its many phases. It is merely 
an earnest endeavor to review broadly a 
situation which is rearing itself astonish- 
ingly before the public gaze. 

If you have any doubt that divorce is 
playing an ever more prominent part in 
our social life today, pick up any news- 
paper. You'll find divorce featured with a 


smacking enjoyment of juicy detail. The 
newspaper stresses personal interest, for 
that 1s the insidious thing about a divorce 
story. It carries such a personal message 
to its readers. Rare is the modern couple 
to whom the idea of separation has not 
occurred. Occurred only as a fleeting 


posed especially for this 


article in Sunset 
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recognized authority on 

the divorce problem, 4 . 


shadow of thought perhaps—the merest 
flick of a bird’s wing on the mind—but 
indisputably there for a moment. It is 
the situation just round the corner in 
many lives; not thought of as a proba- 
bility, perhaps, but certainly not as an 
impossibility, either. 

Some people there are to whom the 
divorce situation represents a peril for 
which a remedy must hastily be found. 
Crying that the ancient household gods 
have fallen, they strive frantically to pass 
laws which will stem the flood—latter-day 
Mrs. Partingtons sweeping at their 
Atlantic oceans with brooms of flimsy 
bromides. 

The less impetuous thinker sees in these 
increasing divorces the human law of 
supply and demand. Divorce, to him, is 
not a malignant growth existing apart 
from normal life. It is the direct outcome 
of a desire for normal life. What more 
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normal than a desire for marital happi- 
ness, to be always with the loved one, and 
—in the sad event that love vanishes—to 
pull apart and seek happiness elsewhere! 
To this type of thinker, those who would 
wipe out all divorce in an effort to create 
happy marriage are not unlike the historic 
gentleman who cut off his little boy’s head 
to cure him of squinting. 


E often hear divorce referred to as 
“this modern evil.” Whether or not it 
is an evil is debatable, but those who call it 
modern can know little about its history. 
The story of divorce is the story of 
mankind. It is the little sister of marriage. 
They were born twins in the first dim 
dawn of history and—this may surprise 
many—born of social law, not religion. 
Look at the picture which grows out of 
the mists of thepast. Homo the man, 
“thewed like an Aurochs bull and tusked 
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like the great Cave-Bear” arises and 
claims his mate, a gesture as instinctive 
as the choice of the bull-moose or the 
panther. Before the assembled tribe they 
eat from the same dish or they crouch by 
the same fire when the “big dark” 
descends. This is a public announcement 


that Homo and Femina are mates. It is 
the first marriage. 

In this early day, mating was a tem- 
porary convenience to be dissolved at the 
pleasure of either party. The twins were 
still puny infants; divorce, the younger, 
scarce born. 

_ Marriage existed in three principal 
forms, polyandry or the possession by a 
woman of more than one husband, polyg- 
amy, which puts the reverse English on 
the situation, and monogamy, the mating 











of one man to one woman, the social 
ideal since the beginning of the world. 
But the world grows sophisticated. 
Homo emerges from his swamp, flings 
away his leopard skin, wears a garment 
woven from the wool of the sheep and 
invents the plow. He marks out a patch 
of fertile ground and tills it, and if the 
covetous of the tribe seek to take it from 
him he will call his sons about him and 
they will fight the intruders. Private 
property has arrived to complicate life. 


OMO, on his death, wants his sons to 

inherit the land he planted with somuch 
weariness and trouble. But in that event 
it must be known that they are his sons, 
the offspring of himself and Femina. The 
marriage ceremony is elaborated that 
there may be no misunderstanding in the 
tribe that he chooses Femina for his mate, 
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that her children will 
be his and thereby 
entitled to own the 

atch of tilled land 
scien grows more 
vigorous, you see, 
but it is still a matter 
for social recognition, 
not celestial. Reli- 
gion touches it only 
as an added frill 
when the first medi- 
cine man, witch-doc- 
tor or priest was 
called in to evoke 
the good will of the 
gods that the newly- 
weds might have luck. 

But alas, the true 
lover’s knot becomes 
untied. Homo is 
angry with Femina— 
or tired of her. The 
time is past when he 
swings a club to end 
herdays. Or perhaps 
he is afraid her kins- 
men might resent 
such abrupt meas- 
ures. He will not have 
her for a wife any 
longer. But Femina is 
still young; still cap- 
able of having other 
children. The thought occurs that they 
may dispute the tilled land on his death. 
Homo grows wary. It must be under- 
stood by the tribe that he will no longer 
mate with Femina, that any future chil- 
dren she may have will not be his children 
and therefore not entitled to share in the 
precious tilled ground and the flock of 
sheep. 

Before the witnessing elders he per- 
forms some act symbolical of ending 
marriage. He flings from the house 
Femina’s garments and trinkets. He 
forcibly turns her out of doors. It was a 
precedent. When Homo’s neighbor in his 
turn grew displeased with his wife he 
followed the blazed trail of that first 
divorce. 

In time that plot of tilled land of 
Homo’s caused precise laws of divorce to 
be set down. From the ancient world they 
come to us, from Babylon and India and 
Palestine; from Rome, from ancient 

(Continued on page 86) 
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grin. 


The Story So Far: 
MILING JIM LAWSON, owner 
of the Box L, had got himself into 
a pickle. A stranger picked up 
dying by the side of the ranch road 
had lived long enough to explain that he 
had been a friend of Jim’s father. Graves, 
the stranger, had also told a story of a 
defaulting brother back in New York 
State, of years spent in trying to make up 
for his brother’s crime, of his brother’s sel- 
fish wife, of his little daughter who lived 
with her, and of his final failure to make 
any money. Just before he died Graves 
turned over to Jim and his lawyer, old 
Eli Waltham, all that he had left—a block 
of stock ina worthless mine—in exchange 
for which he had given the last of his 
money. And he exacted from Smiling 
Jim a promise that he would take care of 
his little daughter, Patricia. 

Jim had kept his promise, even when 
he found the supposed “little daughter” 
to be a girl of nineteen. Perhaps it was 
not so hard to keep, for Patricia had 
charm and beauty both. Her aunt, Mrs. 
Emily Graves, however, was another 
matter. A sour, elderly woman, she sus- 
pected every one, and especially Smiling 
Jim, whom she openly accused of failing 
to render an accounting of her dead bro- 
ther-in-law’s property. So, since Mrs. 





Graves insisted on making the trip West, 
Jim had given in gracefully and the three 
made the return journey to the Box L, 
Jim wondering what he was going to do 





“Whoa!” he yelled, a row of snaggy, tobacco-stained 
teeth showing through his unkempt beard in a mirthless 
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“Y* make a purty pitcher right there” 


with the women after the decent bounds 
of an ordinary visit had been reached. 

Back on the ranch, Smiling Jim found 
further trouble awaiting him. Eli Wal- 
tham met him with the tidings that a 
legally safe but probably crooked scheme 
affecting the Box L water supply had been 
organized in his absence. An engineer 
called Lewis had, through a plan involv- 
ing the use of dummy settlers and subse- 
quent buying up of their claims, ob- 
tained control of a mile or so of land 
along the Rio Guadla which watered the 
Box L ranch. Lewis, had established a 
camp at Snake Head Falls, above the 
Box L, and was planning to blast a chan- 
nel into the Guadla at the Falls and use 
part of the river to irrigate his land. 


Bp the face of it the plan was ridiculous, 
and knowing the country as they did, 
both Eli and Smiling Jim Lawson were 
certain that Lewis’ scheme was merely a 
blind—a threat perhaps—by means of 
which he might try to compel Jim to sell 
the Box L. The ranch without enough 
water would be ruined and Lewis might 
easily expect to profit by some such plan. 
Their suspicions were soon verified. 
Lewis, in pretended friendliness, came to 
Smiling Jim with a ridiculously low offer 
for the Box L. Matters became more com- 
plicated when Jim discovered that Lewis 
and Patricia were friends of some years’ 
standing. For this reason, Jim restrained 
his desire to break with Lewis openly. 


Cobe.an 
By Homer 


Iustrated by 


Eventually, however, the break came 
Lewis, provoked by Lawson’s refusal t: 
consider his offer for the Box L, accused 
Jim of appropriating funds which the 
stranger, Graves, was supposed to have 
when he died. 


“Let me shoot the snake, Jim,” urged 
Bart, the Box L foreman. 
But the rancher waved him aside 


“Lewis,” he said slowly, “you lie and you 
know it. But in the West we don’t fight 
from behind women’s skirts. It’s you 
I’ll settle with for lying about me. Now, 
get going and keep off this ranch.” 

Lewis mounted and whirled his hors 
off at a gallop. 


The story continues in detail: 
VII 
MILING JIM and Waltham had 


been in Santa Fe four days when 
Sully Lewis unexpectedly made_ his 
appearance at their hotel, demanding a 
conference. It was held in Smiling Jim’s 
room. 

“Gentlemen.” Lewis lost no time in 
explaining the object of his visit. “I 
want to keep this injunction matte! 
from the courts if it is possible.” 

“You’ve got a fat chance,” old Eli 
growled. 

Lewis bowed ironically. 

“You will at least listen to me. [’ll 


abide by your decision after I finish, if 


you still want to make a court fight.” 

“Go ahead,” Smiling Jim invited. 

“Who is the best authority in Santa 
Fe on the question of water litigation?” 
Lewis demanded of Waltham. 

“Ex-Judge Patrick,” the old lawyer 
answered promptly. 

“IT thought so,’ Lewis commented. 

“He is downstairs now. I invited him 
to be present at this conference and 
express an impartial opinion. I will pay 
whatever fees are necessary. If you have 
no objection I'll bring him up.” 

“Good,” Waltham assented readily 
“Only whatever Judge Patrick might 
say will not influence our decision.” 

“Of course, I reserve the same right,’ 
Lewis agreed. 

“What’s he up to Eli?” Smiling jim 
questioned uneasily, after Lewis had 
left them. 

The old lawyer shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. 
whatever happens keep your 
He’s playin’ some game. 

Judge Patrick needed no introduction 
to either Smiling Jim or the old lawyer. 
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Louis Rogers 


Waltham had tried many a case before 
him. The ex-judge had known Smiling 
Jim from infancy. After a few brief 
oreetings Waltham motioned for Lewis 


to outline his case. 


“Judge Patrick,” Lewis 


oe 
was curt. “Mr. Lawson 
and | have a contro- of the ledge and hopped 
versy I would like to across the rocks. 


keep out of the courts. 
He has agreed to let you 
express an opinion after 
hearing both sides of 
our difficulty. I sug- 
gested you for your 
known legal ability and 
knowledge in questions 
of water rights, and also 
for the reason that Mr. Lawson 
and his lawyer know that your 
opinion could not be bought.” 
“Tt can’t,” Judge Patrick an- 
swered dryly, his keen blue eyes 
twinkling behind his steel-rimmed 


a rifle trained 


glasses. “But I’m just as obliged 
to you as though you'd taken 


that for granted.” 

Lewis unrolled a rough pencil 
map. 

‘Here is a sketch of the Box L 
ranch, the Rio Guadla, and the 
surrounding lands,” he explained. 

Judge Patrick made a perfunc- 
tory examination of the map. 

“in familiar with that coun- 
try,” he said quietly. “You may 
continue.” 

“T control all the land west of 
the Rio Guadla from a mile or so 
north of Snake Head Falls, south 
to Jack Knife Pass,”’ Lewis stated. 

“By what right?” Judge Patrick asked. 

“T had dummy settlers file on the land 


under the desert land act and then bought ++ 


up all of their claims.” 

“Why?” 

“lm going to irrigate the land thus 
acquired and sell it off in small tracts,” 
Lewis explained. 

“Where will you 
Judge Patrick asked. 

“From the Rio Guadla, at Snake Head 
Falls,’ Lewis answered promptly. ‘As 
Sp notice, my land lies along the Rio 
Guadla for miles giving me riparian 
rights to all the water I will need.” 

“How will you get it from the River? 
Judge Patrick questioned. 

“T am cutting a channel through the 
Snake Head Falls into the Rio Guadla. 


Gravity will do the rest. There is a small 


get your water!” 


They slid down the side 


in the lead, was just about 
two jumps from the far 

bank when Black Malata, 

giant half-breed gunman, 


stepped out of the brush, 


belt buckle 


Skinny 


at Skinny’s 


















































“If he did that 
you could certainly 
sue him for plenty of 
damages, Judge 

\ Patrick commented 
dryly. 

» “He hasn’t got a 

*S cent,” Waltham re- 

















quantity of water 
going over the Falls 
now. I make that 
point to make it 
plain I am not di- 








verting the river 
into an unnatural 
water shed. I’m 


merely enlarging a natural channel.” 


ET’S get down to brass tacks,’? Wal- 
tham stormed, unable to keep silent 
longer. “Pat, this shorthorn has cooked 
up a legal scheme to make a pretense at 
this irrigation stuff he’s just explained. 
What he actually figures on doing’ is 
putting a charge of dynamite under the 
falls and then telling Jim that he’s got 
about thirty seconds to either sell the 
Box L at this crook’s price, or else be 
ruined.” 
“How ruined, 
demanded quietly. 
“Why this skunk will blow the bottom 
out of Snake Head Falls and divert 
every drop of the Rio Guadla over into 
the Snake Basin if Jim don’t accept his 
offer for the Box L.” 


Eli?” Judge Patrick 














torted indignantly. 
“You couldn’t get 


blood out of a tur- 
nip. He’d get out of 
the country the minute he lit his match. 
It would cost a fortune to stop the 
river if it ever started going over those 
falls.” 

“How do you know Mr. 
sincere in his irrigation plans?” 
judge asked. 

“He has already offered Jim fifty 
thousand for Box L,” Waltham snorted. 

“He aint even a decent crook. Ww hy the 
Box L is worth ten times that.’ 

Lewis listened to Eli’s tirade with a 
sneer of indifference. 

“Will you kindly let me finish 
senting my _ case Judge 
he asked coolly. 

“Go ahead,” Waltham snapped. 

“Mr. Lawson has come to Santa Fe 
to ask for an injunction,” Lewis stated, 
addressing the old judge. “I have many 
reasons for not wanting the matter to 
come to the courts. For one thing many 
of the men behind me in this project 
are only small investors and a lawsuit 
would frighten them until it might prove 
very embarrassing to me if I had to ask 
them for more money. Stockholders are 
easily frightened you know.” 


Lewis isn’t 
the old 


Ls 
Patrick? 











“What is it you want of me? ” Judge 
Patrick asked impatiently. “I’m not 


concerned with your stockholders.” 

“I want you to tell Mr. Lawson that 
he will be merely wasting time and 
money trying to stop my project with an 
injunction,” Lewis stated tersely. “I 
have every legal right to do what I’m 
doing and I know it.” 

“On what ground will you base your 
injunction proceedings, Eli,” Judge Pat- 
rick demanded. 

“These,” Waltham explained indig- 
nantly. “If he blows up the falls he’ll 
take away the water that is primarily 
ours by reason of our riparian rights. 

want an injunction on the grounds 
that he threatens to ruin us.” 
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time, I’ll write you a check right now 
Judge Patrick.” 


“There’s no charge,” the old judge 


sighed. “You asked my opinion, and | 
gave it. Now I’m going to give Jim 
one. A sort of voluntary suggestion.” 


Throughout the discussion Smiling 
Jim had kept in the background, listen- 
ing, but leaving his case in Eli’s hands. 
Now he spoke up. 

“What Judge?” 

“Eli,” Judge Patrick said slowly, “I 
never like to encourage bloodshed, but 
if I were in your shoes, I’d chase this 
engineer out of my community with the 
law your daddy carried strapped on his 
hip.” 
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“Rat here?” Smiling Jim asked thickly. 

"aes" Lewis snapped. ‘They'll be 
my witnesses.’ 

“No they won't,” Smiling Jim said 
slowly. “‘You’re right Judge. What’s 
the use of usin’ law on a side-winder. 
It’ll be guns Lewis. I don’t know why 
you're afraid to get in a court room, but 
I don’t care much now. You’ve drug a 
couple of innocent women into this. 
I’m takin’ a hand myself from now on.” 

“Suit yourself,” Lewis sneered. Bs fe m 
ready for you any time you show up : 
my camp. It might interest you to 
know that Patricia and her aunt are 
going back to my camp with me.” 

Before Smiling Jim had a chance to 

answer Lewis was gone. 





“What’s your answer?” 
Judge Patrick asked the en- 
gineer, his voice impartial. 

“This,” Lewis retorted. 
“Here are the figures.” 

He spread a sheet of engineers’ 
estimates showing the flow of 


the Rio Guadla. 


Y actual figures any engi- 

neer can verify, there is five 
times as much water flowing 
past the Box L as Lawson’s 
appropriation and wildest plans 
could possibly consume. Also 
this. In the years the Box L 
has been operated, neither 
Lawson nor his father ever used 
a gallon of the Rio Guadla in 
cultivation, or in any other 
way except possibly, a water- 
ing trough for his cattle. 
There is a huge surplus in the 
siver. I plan to use only a 
portion of the surplus. His 
riparian rights and appropria- 
tion have been neglected for 


as in the West. 


Have You Felt 
the Call of the Open Road? 


F you have, the March SUNSET will renew 
that longing in your bones; that desire to get 
out, to pull away from dull routine, to be free if 
only for a day. 


The lure of the Open Road is nowhere as strong 
There roads beckon, landscapes 
call, mountain and valley unroll in a panorama of 
beauty, a vision of sheer loveliness that takes your 
breath away. 


Of course you can’t catch the full spirit of the Open 
Road and set it down on paper, but SUNSET 
next month is going to hold as much of it as can 
be imprisoned between covers. 


That number will be worth watching for! 


SUNSET FOR MARCH 
will be 


“Boys you’ve wasted too 
much time as it is.” Judge 
Patrick was the first to speak. 
“T can’t afford to get myself 
mixed up in a gun war, but if 
you either one of you needs a 
good lawyer to defend you in 
a murder trial I’m available.” 

The old judge bustled out. 

“I hope youre satisfied,” 
Waltham grumbled. 

The cattleman nodded ab- 
sently. “I guess I’d better ’a 
taken your advice in the first 
place, Eli.” 

“A long time ago,” 
Waltham. 

“Looks like it, 
Smiling Jim agreed. 
get a drink.” 


EVERAL hours later Squat 

Struthers, covered with the 
dust and grime of a long, hard 
ride, found them in the back 
room of one of Santa Fe’s 
liquid emporiums. 


agreed 


don’t it?” 
“Let’s g0 


years. There are no other “Just in time for the vic- 
ranchers below him using the e pen Oa umper tor’ous celebration,” he gur- 
river. gled. “Gimme the same a 


“Here are my plans, show- 
ing a flood gate control on the 
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couple o’ times.” 
p 
“What're you doin’ here? 








channel which I’m_ cutting 
into the river. Remember, | 
also have riparian rights, and by reason 
of my greater frontage on the water, my 
rights are greater than Lawson’s, and 
what is more, I’m actually putting 
thousands of dollars into improvements 
and will use every pint of water I take.” 

“Lawson is a dog in the manger, a 
water hog. That cock and bull story 

about me stealing his ranch is bosh.”’ 

“You’re a danged liar,” Waltham 
shouted his face purple. 

“Prove it,” Lewis retorted insolently. 

“Wait Eli,” Judge Patrick interrupted 
quietly. “I see the situation pretty well. 
Mr. Lewis has blueprints, estimates, and 
facts. You have suspicions. There is 
nothing wrong with Mr. Lewis’s proposed 
project. You will admit, if he does as he 
has said he intends, Jim couldn’t have 
any objections to the plan.” 

“But I tell you this crook doesn’t 
intend to do anything of the sort,” 
Waltham sputtered. 

“You can’t prove that until he actually 
does something different,” Judge Patrick 
asserted. 

“Thank you,” Lewis broke up. “If 
you will kindly give me a bill for your 


The old judge turned on the astonished 
Lewis, his eyes snapping. 

“T told you that I knew that country,” 
he said sternly. “I do. While the project 
you outlined is legally possible, no one 
but an idiot would try to turn a salt bed 
into a flower garden and I don’t think you 
are by any means an idiot.” 

“That’s why Say we can get 
injunction,” Waltham broke in. 

“T don’t think so Eli,” Judge Patrick 
said regretfully. “While. it’s morally 
certain there’s no whales in the Great 
Salt Lake, the law would allow any one 
to fish there all their natural days after 
whales, if they wanted to.” 

“I’m not interested in your personal 
opinions of me,” Lewis snarled. “But 
you haven’t a chance of stopping me 
with aninjunction. ‘Try it if you want. 
The first witness I’ll call will be Patricia 
Graves. She and her aunt came here 
with me today, prepared to take the 
witness stand in my behalf. I’ll use them 
to prove you haven’t used a drop of the 
Rio Guadla for anything but drinking 
water. I'll get some other testimony out 
of them too.” 


an 


demanded Smiling Jim, with 
an attempt at gravity. 

“Chasin’ you,” Squat answered with 
truthful directness. 

“You ’splain why you're here, or I’II 
fire you,’ ’ Smiling Jim declared. 

“You're drunker’n a boiled hoot owl,” 
Squat accused, 

“Buy ’im a drink, Eli, while I figger 
out which one o’ ’im I’II fire first.” 

“T just come from Snake Head,” 
Squat explained. “They got a regular 
band of cutthroats up there. Say, if 
they’re ditch diggers I’m a heifer. Got 
Black Malata at the head of the gang, 
just sittin’ there waitin’ for trouble to 
break loose.” 

“You say they’ve got that cutthroat 
halfbreed gunman Malata up there?’ 
Smiling Jim asked, suddenly sobered. 

Squat nodded. ‘‘He’s sittin’ round 
pickin’ his teeth an’ creasin’ bullets.’ 

‘Hear that, Eli?’ 

Waltham nodded. He was in a con- 
dition where conversation was difficult, 
bug he tried to look wise, anyway. 

“Guess I’ll have to be goin’.” Smiling 
Jim got up and swayed uncertainly. 

“What’s the matter with this place?” 
Squat objected. “It’s just flowin’ good.” 
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“Gotta go to Snake Head,” explained 


Smiling Jim. 
“Sh—s-s—sn. Where?” Waltham bel- 
lowed. 


“You kain’t even find the door,” 
Squat snickered. 

“Pat’s gone to Snake Head,” Smiling 
Jim explained. “Gotta take her’n the ol’ 
woman back to th’ ranch out o’ danger.” 


Waltham broke into uncontrolled tears. 


“Wait a minute then, boss.” Squat 
grabbed another drink. “Yuh got a 
gun-slingin’ escort.” 

“You take Eli back home,” Smiling 


Jim directed. ‘‘Wouldn’t do any good 
for you to come along. Might just cause 
trouble.” 

He took off his guns and threw them 
down across the table. 

“Take these with you. Gotta get Pat 
and the other ’un back outta danger 
*fore we commence shootin’! 


He turned and lurched out of the 
saloon. Squat grabbed Eli by the 
shoulders. 

“The danged fool’s gone,” he almost 
sobbed, “leavin? me here to get you 
home. Yuh hairy ol’ drunk!” 


Waltham looked at him 
incapable of comment. 

Squat shook him again. “You ought 
to know the way home soon as you sober 
up. I’m gonna help Jim or bust. Under- 
stand what I’m talkin’ about?” 

The old lawyer nodded heavily. 

Squat strapped on the extra guns, 
grabbed another drink, and after a 
whispered conversation with the bar- 
tender, rushed out after his horse. 

Waltham gravely contemplated the 
table top for a few moments after Squat 
rushed away and then, with a sigh of 
surrender, his head dropped over to one 
side and his body shook with gentle snores. 

Through the outskirts of Santa Fe, 
Squat Struthers, riding low in the saddle, 
urged his tired horse toward the Box L 
ranch. He realized that one man could be 
of little assistance to Smiling Jim at the 
engineer’s camp. But there were enough 
men at the Box L to protect the big 
cattleman if he and his tired mount 
could reach them in time. 


IX 

ANY hours later Squat, red-eyed and 

weary, his mouth parched and 
swollen, stumbled through the bunk house 
door and sank in an exhausted heapin a 
chair next to Long Ike Thomas who was 
patiently darning a frayed sock heel, his 
chair propped up against the wall con- 
veniently near the stove. 

Squat’s abrupt entrance interrupted a 
crap game being waged over the blankets 
of Skinny’s bunk. Wash, Mammy Jane’s 
backsliding husband, on his knees before 
the bunk, paused with a long black arm 
raised in a final caress of the little ivory 
cubes before turning them loose. 

“Hold ’em, Wash,” advised Bart, 
going quickly to the side of the cowboy 
who sat swaying drunkenly in his chair. 

“Sufferin’ cats,’ Skinny swore en- 
viously. ‘‘Squat’s sure on the outside of a 
lot o’ hard liquor this time.” 

Long Ike peered over the tops of the 
iron-rimmed spectacles assumed in honor 
of the sock repairs and made a sage 
speculation. 


benignly, 
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“T got a dollar that sez Squat’s done 
forgot what we all sent him to Santa Fe 
for, and has come back to get us to put it 
in writin’.” 

“Get some water, quick!” directed 
Bart, with one glance at Squat’s dust- 
stained boots. ‘“‘Squat’s wearin’ Jim’s 
guns. Hell’s busted loose somewhere.” 

With a regretful sigh Wash shuffled the 
crap game money into neat piles, pocketed 
his own stake and the dice. 

“T’se waitin’, Mistuh Bart, if you’ll be 
needin’ me,” he offered timidly. ‘“Maybe 
some hot mustard water’d help fotch him 
to hisse’f.” 

“Go over and have Mammy Jane fix up 
some hot food for him,” Bart commanded. 
‘*He’s exhausted, not drunk.” 

Wash shuffled out obediently. 

Squat groaned as Bart forced a fiery 
drink between his parched lips. 

“Take it easy,” advised Bart. 

“Send some one after my horse,” Squat 
mumbled, ‘’s down the lane. Fanned 
him without a stop all way f’m Santa Fe. 












“I'm sorry, she 
greeted him, “but 
you have been avoid- 
ing Aunt Emily and 
me for days and I 


” 


must talk to you 


Walked the rest th’ way. Had to get 
here.” 

“Where is Jim?” asked Bart sharply. 

“Gone to Snake Head Falls.” 

“Unarmed?” 

“Squat nodded. ‘“That’s why I broke 
my neck gettin’ back. We’ve got time to 
head ’im off, unless he rode a lot harder 
than I could.” 

“Did you tell him Pat and the aunt 
packed a suitcase and rode off to meet 
Lewis?” demanded Bart. ‘Was that what 
started him?” 

Squat flushed guiltily. 
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“I know’d he’d forget it,” Long Ike 
accused. : 

“T didn’t have a chance, Squat de- 
fended himself hotly. “He already 
knew it. They must of been right there in 
Santa Fe, for he said they’d gone back to 
Snake Head with Lewis.” 

‘“‘What’s he after, then,” Bart asked. 

“TInsisted he had to get em away when 
I told him about Malata bein’ there, and 
the rest of the gang of cutthroats.” 

“Tt’s murder, ridin’ into that camp 
without a gun,” protested Bart. 

“Sure,” Squat agreed sarcastically. “I 
come back so as we could get the funer’! 
arrangements all fixed.” 


“KEEP yore shirt on, cowboy,” Bart 

reproved him. “Y’ shouldn’t of let 
’im start. Just what happened in Santa 
Fe, anyway?” 

“T found Jim and Eli in a saloon and 
joined up with ’em, thinkin’ they’d won 
their lawsuit, and everythin’ was happy.” 

“Didn’t they?” Bart interrupted. — 

“Jim said no. Said Eli got cold feet.” 

“T don’t savvy, but go on.” 

“I told him about goin’ to the Snake 
Head camp,” Squat continued, ‘“‘an’ told 
him who was there, when all of a sudden 
he jumps up, tears off his guns, and says 
he’s got to go get Pat away from there.” 

“Why didn’t you trail along?” 

“T tried to,” protested Squat, “only he 
wouldn’t stand for it. Said he’d 
do it peaceable. Couldn’t afford 
to have any shootin’ while Pat 
was there.” 

“What'd Eli have to say 
about the plan?” Bart questioned. 

“Say,” Squat snorted, “‘he’d 
had so much if he’d opened his 
mouth he’d of lost his last three 
drinks. He just looked wise and 
painful.” 

“Jim was right,” Bart said 
seriously. ‘Course we’ll see that 
he don’t get hurt, but if we can 
keep it from bein’ a shootin’ affair 
we will.” 

“What’s the plan?” inquired 
Squat. 

“We'll confab as we ride,” 
answered Bart. “Get some food 
in yuh and try and get a little 
sleep. Ike, soon as yuh can lay 
aside yore crocheting, you and 
Skinny go round up the rest of 
the boys. Let’s get away as 
quick as we can.” 

A few hours before daybreak, 
a little band of grim riders 
wheeled out of the Box L corral 
and headed north toward the 
Snake Head Falls camp. Bart led 
the expedition. Squat Struthers, 
mounted ona fresh horse, was close behind 
him. They rode steadily, arriving at the 
northern pass along the Rio Guadla just as 
the sun came up. Here Bart called a halt. 

“‘There’s two things we can do,” he 
proposed, “and I’ll leave it to you men 
for a vote. We can ride over the rim and 
turn off toward Santa Fe and head off 
Jim, or we can ride direct to the camp an’ 
take possession of it. If we try to turn 
Jim back or escort him, he’s liable to 
make us all go home. If wetry and capture 
the outfit there’s apt to be shootin’. 
Speak yore minds.” 
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Skinny drew a well worn gun from its 
holster and caressed it tenderly. 

“I’m in favor of takin’ a chance on the 
shootin’,” he remarked. 

Mort Shipman, next to Bart the oldest 
man of the outfit, spoke up in agreement. 

“Let’s have a go at the camp, Bart,” 
he advised. “Mayl be we can sneak up an’ 
catch ’em nappin’. 

“All of the same opinion keep still.” 
Squat thus put the matter to a_ ballot. 
The plan was passed without dissent. 

The Snake Head Falls camp was still 
about two miles away. Although it was 
possible to climb out of the cafion 


““A voice echoes up and down this cafion 
like a cannon.” 

Bart motioned to Squat and Sam and 
Long Ike to follow him and trudged on up 
the gorge trail. Mort, with a cheerful 
wave, sat down and commenced to pull 
off his boots. Reluctantly Red and Skinny 
followed his example. When Bart turned 
at the top of the ridge to look back, the 
three were half way across the river. 

Squat leaned against a rock to rest. 

“T should of left you.down with the 
horses,’ Bart said sympathetically. 

“They’d of had a lonesome time of it,” 
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away on the upper side, well back on the 
high ground. As Bart planned, they had 
arrived before any of the men commenced 
work. A pile of picks and hand drills were 
scattered on the camp side of the falls and 
a rude trail had been carved down the 
rocks, indicating that the drilling for the 
dynamite charge was being done several 
yards below the top of the cascading 
water. 

The bridge, a series of overlapping 
planks swung between two steel cables, 
appeared to be unguarded. 

“You cross over first, Ike,” Bart com- 
manded. “We'll keep you coy- 
ered.” 








and ride along a rugged trail 
right’ into the camp, it was de- 
cided best to leave the horses on 
the range. This decision was not 
reached without considerable ar- 
gument. Persuading a  cow- 
puncher to advance into battle on 
anything but a horse takes elo- 
quence, but Bart’s plea for a 
bloodless encounter finally won 
them over. Tony Angelino was 
chosen to stay and stand guard 
over the horses. It nearly broke 
Tony’s heart. 

“Meest’ Bart,” he pleaded, 
“She’s beeg fight, ain’it? W’at’s 
matter weeth my knife?” 

“Sorry, Tony.” Bart was firm. 
“Some one has to stay.” 


HEY left him swearing in 
fluent Italian which no one 
could understand and proceeded 
on up theriver. For a short dis- 
tance, before it widened and 
emptied into the valley of the 
Box L range, the Rio Guadla 
ran sluggishly through a broad, 
shallow channel. Where it com- 
menced to narrow and flow swiftly 
through the-upper gorge, Bart 
called another stop and split up 
his forces. 
“Mort,” 
Skinny and 
river here. 


he directed, “‘you take 
Red and ford the 
The camp’s over on 
your side. Squat says they’ve 
rigged up a kind of swinging 
bridge about fifty yards below the 
camp, and if it isn’t guarded we'll 
cross over and join up with you. 
But if it is, we’re liable to have to 
go on upshigher and ford and 
come down. If we have to do 
that, get just as close to the 








Semi-Arid 


By Badger Clark 


My cow may sport her rangy brand, 


But no more gads and strays. 


I fenced my wild old cattle land 


To teach it gentler ways, 
And, taming and disarming it, 
I make a stab at farming it, 


Which entertains an old cowhand 


And sometimes even pays. 


Last week I blessed the dripping skies 


And sniffed the fragrant sod; 


This week the sky line warps and fries 


While parching cornstalks nod. 
Where Nature is so girlish-like— 


Now loving-sweet, now churlish-like— 
This aint a business enterprise; 


It’s mainly ‘‘act of God.” 


A quarter-inch of rain may win; 


An eighth may help us through. 


Here, where the roulette used to spin, 


We take a gambler’s view. 
Who knows? I like the dance of it, 
The flickering, flaring chance of it— 


My ship may still come sailing in 


Across a heavy dew! 


Long Ike nodded, and crawled 
to the edge of the swaying foot- 
path. Taking a firm grip on the 
cables to his right and left, he 
worked his way toward the center 
of the bridge. It swung under his 
weight, but the noise was not 
loud enough to be heard at the 
camp. When he reached the half- 
way point, Long Ike straightened 
up confidently and _ started to 
walk briskly to the opposite bank 

Without warning a plank sud- 
denly gave way under him and 
hurtled into the raging torrent be- 
low. One of Ike’s long legs, 
followed by most of his body, shot 
through the yawning hole toward 
the water. As his grip gave way 
and he fell, Long Ike involun- 
tarily let out a war-whoop that 
echoed up and down the river 

Grabbing as he went, the lanky 
cowboy succeeded in getting one 
of his feet tangled in the support- 
ing cables. Swinging upside down 
from this dangerous position, he 
made a tremendous heave and 
caught the footboard with one 
hand. Slowly he worked his head 
and shoulders up through the 
hole and then hung there, panting 
with exertion, frantically trying 
to get at one of his guns, which 
miraculously were still in their 
holsters. 


HE noise and chatter in the 
camp was suddenly  stilled. 
Bart crawled out where he had 
plenty of room and waited, a gun 
in either hand. 
Nothing happened. No one 
came to investigate. The camp 











noise soon continued with re- 





camp as you can and keep any 
one in sight covered until we ap- 
pear. Let us force the issue, but after 
we come out in the open you can use your 
own judgment as to when it’s time for 
your squad to show up.” 

“T’ll trade places with Sam,’ 
offered. 

Silent Sam Andrews whose broad, 
thick body barely escaped being stuffed 
down into his boot-tops, drew back in 
instant alarm. 

“Sam’d drown in water that wouldn’t 
hit yore knee-caps,” Bart laughed, ‘an’ 
we can’t afford to lose ’im yec.”’ 

Sam nodded gratefully. “Can’t swim,” 
he explained. 

“This river aint big enough for y’ to 
sink in,” Skinny argued. 


* Sk nny 


Mort warned. 


“Keep shut, Skinny,” 


answered Squat grimly. “I’m just savin’ 
my strength.” 

Unobserved, they gained shelter behind 
a huge boulder a few yards from the 
swinging bridge which connected the camp 
to the Santa Fe side. The Rio Guadla at 
this point narrowed down from a wide, 
rushing curve to a deep, swift rapid. It 
turned a few yards further down, and 
swung in an opposite curve, with a short, 
rocky beach on the camp side. At the 
head of the first curve, and in plain sight, 
were the Snake Head Falls, a row of 
jagged boulders, over which whirling 
eddies dashed to the valley below. Pro- 
jecting over the lower side of the falls was 
a high, rocky ledge. The construction 
camp was pitched a hundred yards or so 


newed vigor and intensity. By this 
time Ike had pulled his dangling leg 
through the gap in the bridge and was 
lying face down on the swinging board, 
also ‘ready and waiting for trouble. 


“What y’ make of it, Squat?” Bart 
whispered. 
Squat shook his head slowly. ‘‘Danged 


if I know. Ike yelled loud enough to be 
heard clear to Santa Fe. They’re either 
drunk, or else they figured it was one of 
their own gang.’ 
“Bet that loose plank wasn’t an acci- 
dent,” Bart growled. 
“Nearly caused one,’”’ Sam commented. 
Long Ike twisted his head round for 
directions. After a second’s hesitation. 
Bart motioned for him to go on. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Champion Borrower 
of Them All 


How the Ten Thousand E. G. Lewis Creditors Are Now 
Being Milked by Two Men Instead of One 


This is the last of a series of six 
articles by Mr. Woehlke on the extra- 
ordinary business career of Edward 
Gardner Lewis. The story of the man- 
ner in which this man has been able to 
borrow millions, mostly from people of 
limited means, lose it all in speculative 
ventures, and then borrow more millions 
from the same people, constitutes one of 
the strangest chapters in the annals of 
finance in this or any other country. And 
Lewis is still at it. This article tells about 
the ‘‘Reconstruction Fund” he is now rais- 
ing, following his bankruptcy of December, 
1924. -The Editors. 


ERTAIN models of motor cars are 

lemons. They are equipped with 

self-stoppers. They break down 

continuously, and they always 
pick out a lonely spot ten miles from the 
nearest garage to give up the ghost. You 
have owned one of this kind. Everybody 
has had experience with them. But you 
did not repeat. You traded it in, taking 
a solemn oath that never again would 
you buy or take as a gift a Citrus Sour 
Six. You didn’t. Lots of other victims 
didn’t and the manufacturer of the Citrus 
Six disappeared. 

Edward G. Lewis has been selling 
lemons for twenty-five years. Since 1900 
he has brought out at least a hundred 
new-mode]l high-power “investments” that 
were to give the buyers a smooth 
ride to financial independence. They all 
broke down soon after the start. Not one 


By Walter V. Woehlke 
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The Reconstruction Fund 
The closing of the offer to accept 
|real estate receipts as credits in the 
Reconstruction Fund, did NOT mean 
that the Fund itself was closed. Con- 
tributions to the Fund may be made 
in any amount direct to the bank, 
and such cash contributions begin 
to draw income from this month, 
unless made before Nov. Ist, when 
they begin from October. Such con- 
tributions will entitle to full partici- 
pation in my net incomes permanent- 
ly from the oil properties, the Pana- 
mint and from any property I ac- 
3 | quire from the Trustees, at a rate 
>/three times that paid on cash con- 
e| tributions that were made as the 
,/20% on real estate receipt credits. | 
2|/In event that I am able later to ac- 
s|cept additional real estate receipts, | 
xf |and such cash credits can then be | t 
1/applied as the 20% on real estate / 9 
>| receipts it may be desired to turn: 
:|in at that time. | 
In event when the Lewis tunnel | | 
reaches the Wyoming vein, the vein |‘ 
jis found to carry the metal bay woe 
ito that great depth, I would then 
ibe in position to and intend to in|, 
that event, pay off in full in cash, 
first all cash credits and then ALL 
real estate credits, leaving those hav-, ° 
i-| ing credits, their full permanent share | t 
e-|in the incomes in addition. That is| ® 
10|something we may reasonably hope|C¢ 
n-|for in the next few months. It ia|t 
-|not a “promise,” but as I am giving 
*-| you just as much information regard-|v 
ling developments as I have myself,| C 
h|you can form your own judgment. |c 

| [Paid Advertisement] Ww 
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of them functioned as per promise. 


The junk man got them all. Yet 
there are several thousand women 


and men so hopefully optimistic, so 
impressed with the “good intentions” of 
E. G. Lewis that they bought every new 
model he brought out. Even though the 
scores of “investment”’ machines he put 
on the market all fell apart, even though 
the buyers always landed in the road with 
a painful thud, he was right there with a 
new offering—and they bought. To para- 
phrase Old Man Strauss, it should be 
Lewis’s proud boast that no one ever 
made a penny through his “‘securities.” 


YEAR ago Lewis was thrown into 
bankruptcy owing ten million dollars 
in unsecured claims as a result of stupid 
attempts to get rich quick in mining and 
oil. It seemed to be the end of his spec- 
tacular career. For the ten millions he 
had nothing to show except 16,000 unsold 
and unsalable acres at his Atascadero 
colony, said acres being mortgaged for 
more than conservative bankers should 
loan on them, a collection of almost 
worthless oil leases, an interest in two 
producing wells on Signal Hill and the 
stocks of a dozen corporations through 
which he operated, all these corporations 
being in a condition of suspended anima- 
tion. He himself estimated that his 
assets in the regular course of bankruptcy 
proceedings might produce two cents on 
the dollar for the creditors. 
Lewis, however, was not through with 
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If you desire to contribute to the Reconstruction Fund, use this blank: 








ATASCADERO RECONSTRUCTION FUND 


CASH CONTRIBUTION 





A eo aeccav cs catatosseaepusnsecscsccceny 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 
I am enclosing herewith $................ , to be deposited with you to the credit of such account 


as may be designated by E. G. Lewis, and expe nded, drawn, paid or checked out by said E. G. 
Lewis, or by, or on his order, or by such person or persons as he may from time te time 


designate. 


DO MiG Gre oss cccccccccennneves 


Signature ae 














Two of E. G. Lewis's ‘Reconstruction Fund” advertisements which appeared in the Atascadero News of 


November 20, 1925. Picture the blind confidence re quired of any one expected to *‘use this blank” 








the persons on whom he had inflicted a 
ten-million dollar loss. He had no inten- 
lion of allowing the bankruptcy to take 
its regular course. Having sold the 


creditors twenty or thirty financial 
lemons, he knew he could sell them a few 
more. And he did. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, watch the 
motions of his hands. Observe he has 
nothing up his sleeve. There is nothing 
on the stage except the star performer, 
his new and rather clumsy assistant and 
the usual backdrop depicting the twenty- 
year martyrdom and persecution of St. 
Lewis and the twin peaks en- 
veloped by the rosy light of hope, 


~ 


LEC IZLE 


The Champion Borrower of Them All: Walter V. Woehlke 


creditors who accepted the Willett plan, 
in order to put them in possession of land 
which the creditors already owned sub- 
ject to a prior mortgage. This assess- 
ment, if paid by the entire number of 
Willett planners, will yield almost $2,500,- 
000 in cash. What is the land worth? 
Appraisers appointed by the Federal court 
have supplied the answer. 

The appraisers have placed the present 
market value of the unsold Atascadero 
lands at $863,000. Willett and Lewis, 
under the guise of bankruptcy, now have 
unloaded them on the creditors for over 
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No crops of any kind could be profitably 
grown on that part of the land where the 
hardpan is only six to ten inches below 
the surface; on the deeper soils lack of 
definite data concerning frost conditions 
and the danger of recurring droughts 
make even the growing of wine grapes a 
hazardous experiment that may or may 
not succeed. 


T° put this plan over, to induce the 
creditors to take over the land at more 
than twice its appraised value for cash 
and at the same time to surrender their 

claims, Lewis and Willett joined 
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hands. They used the weekly 





Atascadero News for the cam- 
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one peak crowned with the mag- 
nificent buildings of the Ideal 
City, the other showing the 
stacks of virgin silver and gold 
with which all debts are to be 
paid in full. Without apparatus, 
except a typewriter, the star 
performer will now once more 
demonstrate how he and his as- 
sistant can transform a liability 
into an asset, how they can in 
full view of the audience cause 
actual dollars to take wings and 
gather in large piles at their feet. 
Watch ’em close, ladies and gen- 
tlemen; keep your eyes on their 
hands and your hands in the 
air to facilitate the oft-repeated 
but ever new and fascinating 
act of the greatest financial 
sleight-of-hand artist this gen- 
eration has seen. 
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‘THE performance came off 
without a hitch. Lewis and 
Oscar L. Willett, his assistant 
whom he had recommended so 
warmly to his creditors that 97 
per cent of them appointed him 
their attorney, paying him fees 
that are estimated to exceed 
$100,000 eventually, actually 
sold to the creditors the cred- 
itors’ own property, for twice 
what it was worth—and got the 
cash for it. They not only 


me seeeewsesuces - 


ATASCADERO CAN HAVE A 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIO 
BUT IT NEEDS YOUR HELP.-- 


Subscribe for as many shares in the Pacific Pictures 
Corporation as you can and when 15,000 shares have 
been sold at $10 a share, Atascadero will see the be- 
ginning of an operating Motion Picture Studio with 
a large weekly payroll. The shares are equally divided 
between 8% Preferred and Common. 


THINK WHAT IT WILL MEAN 


“Perhaps you are a creditor‘of Atascadero— what 
wil it.mean to you to have more stabilized markets? 

Perhaps you own real estate—what will it mean to 
you to have more people and more industry to help 
enhance realty values? 

Perhaps you are a laborer—what will it mean to 
you to have this plant which will probably be instru- 
mental in raising wages? 

No matter what your occupation or business, a plant 
of this nature will benefit you. 


HOW MANY SHARES AT $10? 


How many shares can you carry? Take all you can 
for the sake of the community. 

Further information, without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


PACIFIC PICTURES CORPORATION, 
Atascadero, California. 
Gentiemen:—! am enclosing herewith check for dollars, 


for which kindly reserve for me. shares of Preferred Stock 


and shares of Common Stock in Pacific Pictures Corpora 
tion. It is understood that official application is to be sent to me for signature. 
NAME 
ADDRESS (Street and No.) 


STATE 





: 

§ paign. The Woman’s National 
§ Publishing Company, another 
§ one of Lewis’s many corporate 
§ disguises, owned the weekly. 
§ The stock of the publishing 
§ company was nominally in the 
‘ hands of the receiver, A. B. 
Rutherford, Willett’s Seattle 
friend, but the receiver did not 
interfere with the Lewis-Willett 
campaign. The News, going to 
nearly all the creditors, was 
their sole source of information 
and through the News they 
heard only what Willett and 
Lewis wanted them to hear. In 
the News Lewis urged his cred- 
itors to send their claims to 
Willett, to accept the “hundred 
per cent settlement plan’ of 
Willett’s and sang Willett’s 
praises so seductively that now 
some of the creditors are be- 
stowing on Willett the same 
brand of mawkish admiration 
they had hitherto reserved for 
Lewis. To them Willett became 
the Moses who was to lead them 
out of the Lewis-created bank- 
ruptcy wilderness to the Prom- 
ised Land of solvency and profit. 
So slushy did this admiration 
become that the News started 
a campaign to sell photographs 
of “dear Mr. Willett” to the 
creditors at a dollar each. 
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liquidated 97 per cent of Lewis’s 
indebtedness with the creditors’ 
property; they not only got out 
of the creditors additional cash 
that may reach two millions, 
but they juggled the little ball 
in such a manner that today 
Lewis virtually is rid of 97 per 
cent of the claims against himself and 
can devote all his energy to digging new 
holes in the ground. 

They accomplished these results by 
inducing the creditors to assign their 
claims to the Atascadero Estates, Incor- 
porated. This corporation, owned by 
Lewis, in turn gave them so-called real 
estate receipts which must be applied 
within three years on a portion of the 
unsold 16,000 Atascadero acres. But 
these receipts can be supplied only up to 
80 per cent of the purchase price; the 
balance must be paid in cash. If, for 
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instance, a creditor has a thousand dollars’ 
worth of receipts, he must buy land 
listed at $1250 in order to apply them, and 
pay $250 in cash. In other words, Lewis 
and Willett are levying a 25 per cent cash 
assessment on the 97 per cent of the 


PAT PETTITT 





Oscar Willett, attorney for 9700 Lewis creditors, is urging 
his clients to “invest their money in the movie enterprise 
whose stock-selling advertisement reproduced above 
appears regularly in the Atascadero Weekly News 


$2,500,000 cash plus the entire share of 
these creditors in the Lewis bankrupt 
estate. The creditors who exchanged 
their claims for land are now in this posi- 
tion: They will be compelled to pay in 
cash almost three times what the ap- 
praisers say the land is worth; they will in 
addition dispose of their claims against 
the estate of the bankrupt. They 
will also have the privilege of paying 
taxes on land which produces no income 
and which can not be sold except in most 
instances for less than the owner has paid 
in cash. The only way they can realize 
anything on the land is to live on it. Even 
this, on the remoter acreage, would re-- 
quire a considerable additional prelimi- 
nary investment in roads, a water system, 
power lines, clearing, etc., before a com- 
fortable habitation could be established. 











Willett, in turn, gave Lewis 
a clean bill of health, praised 
his honesty, his integrity, his 
good intentions and, buoyed 
into exaltation by the adula- 
tion and the fees rolling in 
on him, proceeded to emulate 
Lewis in the promotion field. He 
organized a grape syndicate for which 
the creditors are now putting up more 
money; he launched a motion picture 
enterprise that is now trying to sell half 
a million dollars’ worth of stock among 
the creditors; he boosted the News by re- 
quiring that every creditor filing a claim 
through him send $2 for the News in addi- 
tion to the $2 filing fee, though the con- 
tribution of a dollar for Willett’s photo- 
graph was voluntary. He even adopted 
Lewis’s phraseology. Like Lewis, he 
“assumed all the risk” in the various 
enterprises he started. Writing about 
stock in a new Atascadero bank he had 
bought for the creditors, he said: “‘It is 
my policy to carry any of these new ven- 
tures with my own money until all danger 
of loss is past. Then you creditors can 
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ey back the cash you gave him out of 
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take them over without profit to me and 
I can take the same money and use it to 
establish something new.” 

Though Willett, like Lewis, does not 
hesitate to launch new enterprises as 
closely related as vineyards and banks, 
as poultry ranches and moving pictures, 
he has not the Lewis imagination. Lewis 
sold his personal notes, dividend-sharing 
certificates, oil production contracts, life 
subscriptions, over-riding gross pro rata 
profit-sharing interests and similar in- 
definite promises that enabled him to 
keep out of the jurisdiction of the State 
Corporation Commissioner. Lacking the 
Lewis imagination, Willett sells 


The Champion Borrower of Them All: 


tinue to let you have a “permanent pro- 
portionate interest in the properties and 
pay you six per cent—if and when 
earned—on all your old claims in addi- 
tion to the “hundred per cent” land re- 
ceipts—provided you come through with 
a donation to the Reconstruction Fund, 
pay twenty-five per cent of the face 
value of your old claims, pay $2 for the 
News, $2 filing fee to Oscar Willett and 
two per cent of the gross to the same 
persuasive person. 

It seems incredible, considering the 
Lewis record of continuous failure, that 
any person in his or her right mind should 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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take charge and wind up the affairs of 
Lewis’s Peoples United States Bank 
shortly after it had begun to accept 
deposits. Depositors were paid in full and 
stockholders received 8714 per cent of 
their investment—if they hung on to 
their claims. Unfortunately most of 
them didn’t. Beating his chest in 
righteous indignation at the tactics of his 
enemies, Lewis then asserted in stentorian 
tones his burning desire to see to it that 
every creditor received a hundred per 
cent of his claim. He personally would 
see to it that they received a hundred per 
cent. All they had to do was to assign 

their claims to him; in return he 





just plain stocks and inat least one 
instance the application to the 
Corporation Commissioner for a 
permit to sell shares was hastily 
withdrawn. 


 ibiblggttines let us return to 
the history of the Lewis- 
Willett combination which was 
formed in January, 1924. In 
March Willett announced the real 
estate settlement plan analyzed 
above. A few weeks later the 
plan was enlarged. Most gener- 
ously Willett and Lewis announced 


all the claims for “life” subscrip- 
tions to the Review, but would 


Closing Date December 1 


VINEYARD RESERVATION BLANK 
OSCAR L. WILLETT, 


Atascadero, Calif. 


Dear Sir: 


I desire to join you in the Vineyard Syndicate an- 
nounced in the Atascadero News of July 17th, and hereby 


apply for reservation of $................-........- _ interest in said 


Syndicate. Of this amount, I agree to pay ee 


in Real Estate Receipts and the balance of $.................... — 
in money payable as follows: 


30% 


would pay them in full by giving 
them his personal note, later 
preferred stock of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company. A majority of 
the creditors yielded to his plea, 
listened to his song and parted 
with their claims. Most of the 
notes were later exchanged for 
other “securities” which became 
worthless when the entire St. 
Louis mess dropped into the 
bankruptcy pot in 1911. You see, 
these “one hundred per cent”’ set- 
tlements were nothing new to 
Lewis. 


UT of the St. Louis bank- 
ruptcy pot he also managed 





also take care of all the claims 


to extract several pieces of lean 
meat. This time he used the 





against the Lewis corporations 
which had gone into the hands 


Regents Mercantile and Publish- 





of a receiver in St. Louis thirteen 


ing Corporation as a fork. That 
corporation was to perform won- 





claimants Willett and Lewis ex- 
tended the privilege of taking 
real estate receipts and selecting 
Atascadero land at list prices. 
Of course the claimants would 
first have to send Willett $2 for 
himself, two per cent of their 
gross claims for himself, $2 for 
the News and eventually twenty- 
five per cent of their claims in 





-As soon as I am advised that I have been allotted this 
interest, I will send in the Real Estate Receipts and com- 
mence payments on the balance, as per this reservation. 


ders. It was to act as a sort of 
jobbing retailer for the member- 
ship of the Woman’s Republic, 
the puny infant produced by the 





(Signature) 


American Woman’s Legion before 
it died. To the Regents Mercan- 





tile Corporation, controlled and 
owned by Lewis, were assigned 





(Address) 


the claims of the creditors who 
received notes in return. The 








cash, but in return they would 
get the privilege of paying taxes 
on Atascadero land. How large 
apart of the lost St. Louis mil- 
lions accepted this generous offer 
I do not know, but it is certain 
that Willett and Lewis left no stone 
unturned to make their generosity known 
to the losers. 


UT wait, friends, this remarkable dis- 

play of generosity is not yet over. 
While in a specially generous mood one 
morning Lewis announced that it was his 
intention to pay six per cent interest on all 
the money he owed—if and when he could 
—provided the creditors accepted the Wil- 
lett plan. I do not know whether he 
still has this intention, but I do know 
that the general distribution of six per 
cent to the Willett planners must wait 
until the contributors to the Reconstruc- 
tion Fund have had their share. 

What is the Reconstruction Fund? 

The Reconstruction Fund is E. G. 
lewis at the receiving end. He will 
take your money, invest it in oil and 
mines, give you a “‘permanent pro rata 
Interest”’ in all the properties he acquires, 


he profits of the oil wells and mine, con- 








Reproduction of an advertisement in which Oscar L. Willett, 
protégé of Lewis and attorney for thousands of creditors, 
follows in the Lewis footsteps and does some plain 


and fancy promoting on his own hook 


respond to so crude an appeal for dona- 
tions, but they did. They came through 
with several hundred thousand dollars 
for the Reconstruction Fund almost im- 
mediately after the bankruptcy. Just as 
fast as it came in, Lewis sank the money 
into new holes. For instance, after an 
examination by oil experts the receiver 
decided that it would be foolish to throw 
away more money by continuing to drill 
on a certain lease. Lewis, as usual, had 
rosy visions of a glorious gusher from 
this hole. Disregarding the advice of the 
experts he induced the receiver to turn 
the lease back to him, spent $70,000 of 
the Reconstruction Fund money on fur- 
ther drilling and in October gave up, 
acknowledged that he had made a 
$70,000 mistake and turned the lease 
back to the receiver. 


live Lewis the performance was an old 
story. He had juggled the bankruptcy 
ball before. Twenty years ago a receiver 
was appointed by the State of Missouri to 


corporation collected the divi- 
dends from the receiver, but it 
hasn’t paid any interest on the 
notes for years. In fact all the 
grandiose plans for the distribu- 
tion and manufacture of commodi- 
ties by this corporation came to naught; 
Lewis just forgot about them. But the 
Regents Corporation noteholders can turn 
in their securities, pay the Willett fees, 
subscribe to the News and get real estate 
receipts with the necessity of paying 25 
per cent more cash into the Lewis coffers. 


ND there was the Commonwealth, suc- 

cessor of the Woman’s Republic, an 
elaborate organization designed to solve 
the labor problem, to take over all the Lewis 
land, mining, oil, canning, dehydrating 
and other losing enterprises, to finance 
them and distribute the profits. Ten- 
dollar memberships involving annual dues 
of three dollars were to be sold to hun- 
dreds of thousands who in return received 
the publications of the Commonwealth 
“for life,” could buy the products, if any, 
of the Commonwealth industries at a 


discount and get first place in the line 
waiting to buy Atascadero land. 
In addition the Commonwealth 
(Continued on page 73) 


sold 
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T is pleasant to observe that the fall 
and winter fiction has held up so W ell. 


Nineteen twenty-five was a “spotty” 

year as far as novels were concerned; 
the spring lists were a bit reminiscent of a 
vaudeville bill made up exclusively of 
ground and lofty tumbling speci alties. 
Stunt books, “trick” stories predominated, 
the influence of Michael Arlen was abroad 
in the land and with the exception of one 
or two books, Ellen Glasgow’s “Barren 
Ground” and Hamilton Gibbs’ “Sound- 
ings” for example, it was hard to discover 
sound novels with which to convince one- 
self that fiction hadn’t gone entirely to 
the demnition bow-wows. 

The fall and winter, though, have seen 

a decided brightening in the novel market 
and, while we’re not overburdened with 
sane and thorough jobs of fiction, still 
there has been enough of real solidity and 
weight to trim ship a little ard restore the 
balance which was deplorably lacking 
during the earlier part of the year. 


HE novel of the season at this writing 
is, of course, Anne Parrish’s ‘The 
Perennial Bachelor,” (Harper’s). 

Miss Parrish has written the story of 
the decline and fall of the Campion family, 
a descent into desuetude brought about, 
paradoxically, by too much loyalty, too 
much self-sacrifice, too great a sinking of 
several individualities into one which 
didn’t deserve the output of cardinal 
virtues expended in its behalf. 

Victor Campion, the only son, uncon- 
sciously throughout but none the less 
effectively saps the lives of his mother and 
sisters, drains each of what she gives 
gladly but foolishly; and to no purpose 
after all, for Victor becomes exactly what 

you’d expect—a one hundred per cent 
eo member of the society to which his 
sisters and his mother have enabled him 
to grow accustomed. Finally and tragic- 
ally, even the society of which he has felt 
a part moves past and beyond him, 
leaving him, a pathetic figure in striped 


trousers and a silk hat, still trying to 
preserve his Sr ienden routine of 
Sabbath afternoon calls in a_ swirling, 
dizzy world of jazz and cocktails—a 


world with which he can’t keep up and 
which isn’t in the least interested in wait- 
ing for him. 
All three of the women who made 
Victor possible (and at the same time 
impossible) are admirably drawn. Mar- 
garet Campion, the mother, may seem to 
lean almost over the brink of caricature 
but she is undeniably a type, though one 
less common today, perhaps. She is the 
perfect blank, a soft, clinging, useless 
woman, “a lady,” Miss Parrish calls her, 
“of white velvet stuffed with down.” 
Maggie, who has put aside everything for 
Victor, has all of the hard sense w hich the 
others lack; you feel as you read that it 


. 
ag kw 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


is the wasting of Maggie that is the worst 
feature of the Campion decay. May, like 
her mother pretty and inconsequential, is 
equally a type, though the lightest figure 
of them all, rising nevertheless to one big 
moment when her delusions due to sup- 
pression of the desire to love and to be 
loved drive her finally to take her own 
life. 





Anne Parrish, author of “The Perennial 
Bachelcr,” Harper Prize Novel for 1925 


Miss Parrish has done a tragedy, true; 
but she has managed to do it without 
“tear-squeezing” if you’ll allow us the 
term. What might have been bathos is 
no more than pathetic; what could easily 
have slid over the line into the purely 
ridiculous retains dignity under Miss 
Parrish’s splendid handling. 

“The Perennial Bachelor” is, besides 
being a story, a remarkably fine record 
of the last sixty years of America, a bril- 
liant presentation of the morals and 
manners of that Victorian age which, in a 
quicker, more hectic generation, is even 
now half-forgotten 


Another ‘““Mr. Polly’ —Almost 


G. WELLS also contributes to our 

* satisfaction with the fall novels with 

most of his new book, “Christina Alberta’s 
Father,” (Macmillan). 

This is the story of Mr. Preemby, 
snatched up and married before he knew 
what he was about, the father of Christina 
Alberta whom he loves but hardly under- 
stands and manager of his wife’s laundry 
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ses 


21 RRO, eh 


business in spite of himself. But Christin, 
grows up, Mrs. Preemby dies and Mr 
Preemby, comfortably off, is able tom 
indulge in the pathetic philosophy with 
which he has all along consoled himself-! 
his timid belief that perhaps he may be the. 
reincarnation of some ruler of the lost 
Atlantis, perhaps even Sargon, King of 
Kings himself. 

A fortuitous prophecy convinces Mrj 
Preemby, beyond doubt, that he is indeed® 





Sargon and he proceeds in his gentle 
fashion to live up to that belief. 


Just as there is no wrath like that of the? 
jyoung /\l 
5 enterprise 


gentle nature once roused, so there is no 
conviction like that of the simple nature 
once possessed of a fixed idea. Mr. P reemby 
is a very lion in the strength of his as-) 
surance. He even calls at Buckinghami 


Palace to secure the King’s coédperation in 
things § 
more to the taste of him who had been the 7 


re-arranging the sorry scheme of 


Ruler of Rulers—Sargon who loved his) 
subjects as brothers. 

Of course Mr. Preemby is taken intol 
custody and remanded to a lunatic asy-f 
lum, where he is finally rescued only to 





die shortly afterward still firm in his§ 


Sargon-conviction but interpreting it inal) 


less active sense. 


b ierwncage atter chapters are where we 
begin to grow discouraged with Mr} 
Wells. His Mr. Preemby is delicious— 
up to the point where he gets away) 
from the asylum and Doctor Devizes 
begins to explain to him (so he can explain 
it to himself and thereby get closer to 
positive sanity,) what his Sargon-notion! 
means. Right there Mr. Wells gets off on 
one of his typical rampages. He tries sv 

hard to explain just what Mr. Preemby 


thought he thought. Mr. Preemby’s 
“lucid” explanation is, “Of course, when} 
I called myself Sargon, King of Kings, and) 
proposed to rule the world, I was—Dr. 
Devizes called it—‘symbolizing.’ Oft 


course, everybody is really Sargon, King 
of Kings, and every body ought to take 
hold of all the world and save it and rule} 
it just as I have got to do.’ 

If this be sanity, we, at ae can oul 
neither head nor tail of Pollyanna 
nonsense more likely; we gor even 
coin a new catchword and call Mr. Wells’ 
new A ‘Preembyanna” tosh! 

Yes, we finished the book, but it was 
hardish going at the last. Up to his 
escape from the asylum Mr. Preemby 1s 
delightful, as good as the author’s earlier 
Mr. Polly and better in spots. He's 
a lovable lunatic; the sum total of all the 
Bunker Beans that the world has evel 
held; a sublime and pathetic figure with 
Ww Ioan we, all of us, can sympathize 
because there’s so much Bunker, so much 
Mr. Preemby in us all. But how he dis 
integrates once Mr. Wells allows his Dr 
Devizes to get hold of him! 
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It’s too bad. If Wells only could or 
would keep these Doctor Devizes, these 
Wellses-in-disguises out of his books! 
Perhaps then one might read and enjoy a 


H Wells novel from cover to cover as one 
Hmay read and enjoy 


the first three- 


@ quarters of “Christina Alberta’s Father.” 
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Judge Gary Himself 
TYPICALLY American biography is 
“The Life of Judge Gary,” by Ida M. 

Tarbell, (Appleton). 

If there’s one thing in which America— 
young ind old—owns an abiding interest 
It 1S ‘Big Business. This has been the 
generation of expansion in industry, of 
giant business enterprises brought to here- 
tofore undreamed-of proportions by 


H figures no less gigantic than themselves. 


Mr § 


The middle-aged American likes to read 


the “inside” stories of how these things 
Ihave come about; they have grown into 
/ being under his own eyes but necessarily 
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he has missed much of the detail. The 
young American dreams of still greater 
enterprises to come but feels the urge, 


The Book Corner: 


just the same, to know how these bus- 
inesses upon which his success is to be 
founded were built; the mechanics of the 
game—those are the things he wants to 
know; “inside stuff’ again. In fact, if 
there is one American passion as great as 
admiration for big business it is the crav- 
ing to see the wheels within wheels, the 
desire to know what happened, as exem- 
plified in that slang phrase 

This book of Miss Tarbell’s therefore, 
comes pat to the wants of the public to 
which it is addressed. The story of the 
business is, nine times out of ten, the story 
of the man who built that business. And 
just as Elbert H. Gary has been a domi- 
nating personality in America’s greatest 
industry, so his story and the story of 
Steel are interwoven, each inseparable, 
one a part of the other. 

Miss Tarbell has written a detailed, 
interesting, colorful study, a biography 
which is precisely what a_ biography 
should be. In addition to this she has 
done the story of a great industry. And, 
if this were not enough, she has drawn a 


Joseph Henry Jackson 
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masterly picture of the world of industry 
and finance in which Judge Gary has 
moved; a picture in which the almost 
legendary figures of America’s Big Men— 
Schwab, Morgan, Widener, Frick and 
many others—move and act and dis- 
appear as the play goes on. 

A composite picture of this sort is a 
ticklish business, a hard thing to do. It 
posits no little degree of actual artistry 
over and above the genius for det: iil, the 
capacity for sympathy with one’s subject 


which biography ordinarily demands. 
Miss Tarbell possesses and exercises this 


artistry, there can be no doubt of that. 
“The Life of Judge Gary” is distinctly 
one of the biographies of the year. 


The True Stevenson 


HERE seem to be more and more vol- 
umes coming from the presses with 
the avowed intention of explaining to a 
waiting world the real Robert Louis Ste- 
The newest of them is George S. 


venson. 
Hellman’s ““The True Stevenson,” (Little, 
Brown). (Continued on page 79) 





Fiction 
Old Youth. 
Cosmopolitan. 


appealing theme. 
Bread and Circuses. 
Woodward. Harper’s. 
More “‘de-bunking”’ 
“Bunk” and “Lottery.” 


By W. 


Friends of Mr. Sweeney. 
Davis. McBride. 
Gentle satire 
lay 


and excellent 


part of New York. 
Possession. By 
St kes. 
By 
Tre ec. 
grandchildren 


Louis 


” 


of the 


already well under material control.”’ 
sound, 
out against a Mid-West background. 
Wild Harvest. 
Appleton. 


Oklahoma. 


Morrow. Stokes. 


told sincerely but awkwardly. 
Manhattan Transfer. 

Passos. Harper’s. 

hor of ‘Three Soldiers” 

ses borrowed from James Joyce. 


aut 


gla 


Gilbert Parker. Harper’s. 


Robert La Salle, 


whom 


most people had thought him. 


- he an unpleasant book if you like, 
t Russia itself between two covers. 





By Coningsby Dawson. 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Cousin Jane. By Harry Leon Wil- 
son. Cosmopolitan. 


Miscellaneous 
British Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. 








Eve Greensleeve awakes one morning 


to find herself thirty-six and goes out to 
hunt her lost youth. A ‘society type” 
novel, written with facility on an ever- 


E. 
by the author of 


By Elmer 
humor 
ying bare a good deal of the half- 
frightened four-flushing that is a large 
Bromfield. 
the author of the ‘‘Green Bay 

Mr. Bromfield’s theme is ‘‘the 
pioneers—with 
energy but no chance to use it in a world 
A 
thoroughly good novel worked 


By John Oskison. 
A stirring story of pioneer days in 
We Must March. By Honore Willsie 
The epic of the winning of Oregon, 
By John Dos 


New York as seen by the doughty 
through 


The Power and the Glory. By Sir 
A costume romance of Canada and 
Sir Gilbert 
makes out to be a far greater man than 


Peter the Czar. By Klabund. Put- 
nam, 
The story of Peter the Great. A terri- 


A California story and, but for fifteen 
thousand or so too many words, the 
finest thing the author has yet done. Mr. 
Wilson leaves burlesque for once and 
proves himself a capable artist in the 


field of the “straight’’ novel. 
Colin II. By E. F. Benson. Doran. 
In a sense a sequel to ‘Colin,’ this 


novel of a man won away from the forces 
of evil to which he is devoted, would be 
utterly fantastic but for the conviction 
the author manages to put into the story. 

Ruben and Ivy Sen. By Louise 
Jordan Miln. Stokes. 

The children of ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Sen” 
make their way through as appealing a 
story as you’ve ever asses irrespective 
of how you may feel about Orient-Occi- 
dent marriages. 

Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. 
By Hugh Walpole. Doran. 

A brilliant study of the sadistic trait 
in a cultured and otherwise normal cos- 
mopolite. You may call this novel 

“morbid” but you'll read it through if 
you begin it. 

The Black Magician. T. 
Scott. Dutton. 

A mystery story in which hypnotism 
and the occult play leading roles. 
The Charteris Mystery. 

Fielding. A. A. Knopf. 

Straight detective story worked out in 
remarkable detail and told in a sharp, 
clear-cut fashion rare in stories of this 
type. 

29 Love Stories by Twenty and 
Nine Authors. Edited by Ernest Rhys 
and C. A. Dawson-Scott. Appleton. 

A selection of love stories ranging from 
the Bible and the Decameron to Kathe- 
rine Mansfield and Leonard Merrick. 

John McNab. By John Buchan. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

A story of sport in Scotland; humor- 
ously told and full of the zest of life and 
of the great outdoors. 

Thursday’s Child. By Mary Wilt- 
shire. Dodd, Mead. 

An entertaining novel of struggle and 
success, of life and love in England. 


By T. M. 


By A. 





Crowell. 

A comprehensive outline of the British 
Drama from the miracle plays down to 
date. Well illustrated and useful either 
as a text or for individual reading. 


Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speak- 
man. Dodd, Mead. 

The author decided that he couldn’t 
see Ireland from a seat in a railway car- 
riage so he bought himself a donkey, saw 
Ireland and set it down between covers 


in this delightful narrative. 


Tiger Joy. By Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Doran. 
Dramatic verse, ballads and lighter 


bits, a little uneven in quality perhaps, 
but for the most part thoroughly worth 
the reading. Benet is a very real poet. 

The Small House Primer. By 
Edwin Bonta. Little, Brown. 

Bonta’s creed is that the small house 
of moderate cost need not be either ugly 
or inconvenient and his book should be 
in the library of every one who has ever 
thought of building a small home. 

The Outline of Radio. By John V. 
L. Hogan. Little, Brown. 

An authoritative book on the funda- 
mentals of radio, by a radio engineer with 
the knack of clear writing. 

The Book of American Negro Spir- 
ituals. Edited by James Weldon John- 
son. The Viking Press. 

They’re all here, ‘Roll Jordan,” 
“Old-Time Religion,” ‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” ‘‘Deep River,” and the 
rest of the favorites—words and music. 
Mr. Johnson has written an informative 
and pleasant introduction to the book. 

Small House Designs. Edited by 
Carleton Monroe Winslow and Edward 
Fisher Brown. Published by the Com- 
munity Arts Association of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

The best advice on designing and 
financing small homes that we have yet 
seen, supplemented by thirty-eight 
attractive and workable sets of plans, 
some of which were prize-winners in a 
contest conducted by this association. 
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All Is Well Not for a long period has this nation begun 
With U.S. As 2 new year with so many evidences of 
1926 Unfolds prosperity and so many sound reasons for 

it as are in sight at present. The momen- 
tum from 1925 carried over and it can be maintained, if 
proper precautions are observed. The buying power of the 
American people is tremendous and so far it has been pro- 
tected from the destructive force of inflation. 

Farmers have liquidated a great deal of their indebtedness 
and are in position to make 
improvements and purchase 
needed supplies and machin- 
ery. The ratio of what they 
receive as compared with 
what they deliver is improving. 
Their position generally is de- 
scribed by the Department of 
Agriculture as the best since 
1920. 

There is a better feeling 
between capital and labor than 
has been noticeable for many 
years. Unemployment is at a 
minimum and toil is reim- 
bursed with more comforts 
than normal. Dividend in- 
creases have become common 
occurrences, proving that 
capital also is enjoying the 
increased prosperity. 

The national administration 
is responsible for a great deal 
of the improvement in general 
conditions. The President has 
the confidence of all classes. 
With his exercise of plain, 
common sense and his in- 
sistence upon Governmental 
economy he has encouraged 
investment in productive en- 
terprises that furnish em- 
ployment. With Mellon and 
Hoover lending him intelligent 
assistance he has relentlessly 
fought waste. The reduction 
in federal taxes isa result, and, of course, this is a powerful 
stimulant to prosperity. Europe’s steady improvement also 
is reflected in the growing volume of exports from this 
country. 

If American business will content itself with reasonable 
profits, good times will continue indefinitely. If the instal- 


vi 


iy i ‘Wt 
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ment plan is overworked to increase the volume of trade, 
with people of limited incomes being induced to mortgage 
their possible future earnings too far ahead, the picture may 
be spoiled. 
At present, however, one would have to be absolutely 


Hang Your Clothes on the Hickory Limb 
Or You Can't Go Near the Water! 
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With President Coolidge, Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
other high officials of the Federal Government urging develop- 
ment of the Colorado river, it is made plain in Washington that 
the lower basin states (Arizona, California and Nevada) must 
come to an understanding as to division of water and hydro- 
electric power before national codperation in the building of 
Boulder dam can be expected.—The Editors 








devoid of optimism to feel any other way but cheerful. | 


And yet we can go back but five years to study a map of 
the United States that showed but one white spot to indicate 
prosperity. Today we would not know where to make a 
black spot to show one section with real depression. 


U U 
Coast Cities Unite to Tell = Sunset, in its issue for August, 
of West’s Charms 1925, made an appeal to the 
Western states to codrdinate 
their publicity forces so that 
the story of this great sec- 


tions could be more forcefully 
and effectively presented to 
the rest of the world. The 


course is to be adopted. 

Development associations of 
Seattle, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco have inaugurated a 
plan for unified and_har- 


, 272 Do= 


—- es 


ject of benefitting the whole 
Pacific coast by picturing it 
as a distinctive and alluring 
section of the United States. 
Other cities have signified 
their willingness to join the 
movement. 

The policy will be in line 
with the suggestion made by 
SUNSET when it said: ‘From 
Vancouver to San Diego there 
are numerous sections that 
offer health, opportunity and 
enjoyable living conditions so 
it should be the policy oi all 
these sections to codperate first 


Gale, in the Los 


Angeles Times 


leaving it to their judgment to 
select the location that particu- 
larly appeals to them.” 


Citing the false propaganda that had been launched | 


against Los Angeles during the hoof and mouth epidemic 


tion’s advantages and attrac- | 


editorial aroused widespread | 
comment, and now it is grati- | 
fying to know. that such a} 


monious action with the ob- | 


to bring homesteaders this way, | 
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the drouth and the black plague scare SUNSET explained | 


how foolish it was for any Western rival city to assume that 
it would profit by the southern city’s loss in prestige. Said 
SuNsET: “When tens of thousands are frightened away from 
one section of thes West by falsehoods they are apt to turn 


to another direction entirely as the Florida excitement | 


proves.” 


SunsET is glad to see important newspapers indorsing the } 


program it advanced last August. For example the Los 
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Angeles Times, in an editorial praising the plan of unified 
action, says: “Far more can be accomplished for the whole 
coast under the dominance of this harmonious spirit than by 
divided effort of the most strenuous nature.” 

Of course, this magazine will continue with words and 
pictures to tell the charming story of life in Sunset land. 


U U 


In the numerous conferences that have 
is Engineer and been called for the purpose of having the 
Diplomat, Too Colorado river controlled and made useful 

to the West many able men have con- 
tributed their knowledge and energy. Noticeable among the 
public officials of the lower Basin states is Governor James 
G. Scrugham of Nevada. 
He served as water com- 
missioner for Nevada _ be- 
fore becoming governor 


This Governor 


and knows the subject 
thoroughly. He is an 
engineer of nationally 


recognized ability, the 
National Government us- 
ing this ability during the 
war. He is also a natural 
diplomat. Recently he 
evolved a plan that it 
was thought would satisfy 
Arizona. His own state 
indorsed it and California 
readily agreed to it. But 
when California and 
Nevada presented the pro- 
posal to Governor Hunt 
of Arizona the latter re- 
jected it. The Arizona 
executive presented a 
counter-offer to California 
and Nevada, which was 
declared to be “impos- 
sible.” So this question of 
vast importance to the 
West was left without a 
satisfactory answer after 
the recent conferences. If there were a few more Scrughams 
in Western states, the Colorado river controversy could be 
ended and development could be started. 


U U 

Fight Against =‘ The fight against filthy magazines is gain- 
Filthy Magazines ing headway. Chicago is taking a leading 
Gains Headway part in the nation-wide campaign to sup- 

press those publications that exist merely 
by appealing to the sex instinct of youth, especially girls. 
Two hundred women’s clubs have banded together in the 
crusade. Three publishers have been prosecuted and con- 
victed of distributing obscene literature. 

It is charged that many of the recently launched maga- 
tines are so suggestive and so potent in their means of cor- 
tupting young girls that there is justification for believing 
that they are the paid propagandists for the highly organ- 
ied and well financed vice ring that constantly is seeking 
recruits for the underworld. 


U U 


Nevada’s Bottle Speaking of Western homes, there is one 
House is Relic of in Nevada that perhaps has no duplicate 

: in form of construction. It was made of 
Golden Days bottles and adobe mud. Now it is tenant- 
less and stands like a silent sentinel at the edge of the ghost 
city that was known as Rhyolite. When the bottle house 
was built Rhyolite was teeming with activity. It was an up 


The Bottle House in 


Paramount Pictures. 


The Pulse of the West 


the Ghost City of Rhyolite, Nev. 
Recently it figured in a motion picture production. 
of it contains these words: “The Bottle House, preserved as an 
historical relic by Beatty Improvement Association. 
January, 1925, by the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
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and coming mining town in 1908. A railroad was built to 
connect it with the outside world, as its mines produced very 
rich ore. When the veins of precious metals pinched out 
the town of Rhyolite ceased to be. Those who had gone 
there to seek fortunes with pick and shovel and those who 
courted chance in the gambling rooms moved out together 
to new fields of promise. Today there is no sign of life near 
Rhyolite except a few burrows. As they do not drink often 
they can afford to stray up there far from water but all 
other living creatures seem willing to leave this spot in 
possession of the ghosts of days that were exciting. 

A school-house stands as a monument to the faith that 
was placed in Rhyolite as a permanent camp. Only a few 
months ago did the county taxpayers complete payments 
on the bonds that made 
the school-house possible. 
They were paying many 
years after the building 
had lost its usefulness. 

Those with a romantic 
nature and those who 
know the pleasure of per- 
mitting their imaginations 
to work can find much in 
Nevada to hold their in- 
terest, the ghost city of 
Rhyolite being among the 
numerous attractions. It 
is reached by a fairly good 
automobile road from Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


U U 


Oxford College Plan 
Imported to California 

In educational circles 
particularly a keen interest 
has been aroused by the 
announcement that the 
group-college plan, which 
forms the basis of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is to have 
its American introduction 
in southern California. 
The plan. has been incorporated under the name, “Clare- 
mont Colleges,’’ with Pomona College, at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, forming the nucleus. 

Each college will be organized independently and will be 
largely self-governing. Encouragement will be given to the 
development of college individuality. A group of fellows 
will be responsible for the coérdinating of efforts, with the 
chief academic officer being known as the head fellow. The 
program of this governing body will be similar to that of 
the Board of Overseers at Harvard, representing the busi- 
ness world, the faculties, the alumni and the students. It 
is the expressed belief of Dr. James A. Blaisdell, president 
of Pomona College, that the time has come when those 
actively participating in the study work should be recog- 
nized in the formation of plans of operation. 

“The plan calls for the central college to administrate 
the mutual interests of the various institutions, the grad- 
uate college, as it develops, and the college of public in- 
struction, which will be organized to serve the needs of 
mature people,” says an official announcement. 

The Pomona College campus has gradually been increased 
to approximately soo acres, so there is sufficient area for 
deve'opment of the group plan, and many endowments are 
available for the carrying out of this program. Especially 
generous gifts have been made toward the foundation of 
a college for women. Dr. Blaisdell has been investigating 
institutions of learning in Europe with the intention of 
incorporating beneficial ideas in the Claremont group. 
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Comparatively cotton-growing is a new 
industry in California but its advance is 
amazing. Farmers of the San Joaquin 
valley attribute much of their success to 
the fact that they have specialized in one variety, the 
Acala. Thus they have become skilful and have been able 
to increase the average yield from one half a bale an acre 
to a bale an acre. Premiums of one to four cents a pound 
above current price of middling cotton have been paid 
them. 

As a result of this success the acreage devoted to cotton 
by San Joaquin farmers in 1925 was fifty times as large as 
it was in 1921. In the latter year only 1500 acres were pro- 
ducing cotton while last year 75,000 acres were so used. 


U U 


War of 1812 is Those who suffer 
Still Expense under the hallucina- 
to Uncle Sam _‘*ion that life is brief 
in the United States 
and that the “three score years and 
ten” phrase is but another bible ex- 
pression to be interpreted broadly as 
evolutionists treat the story of crea- 
tion would do well to read the Federal 
Government’s statistics on pensions. 

Widows of soldiers who engaged in 
the War of 1812 are receiving pensions 
from Uncle Sam. Twenty-one are on 
the list. 

Though the war with Mexico was 
fought nearly eighty years ago seven- 
teen who were in that struggle are on 
the pension list. 

Veterans of the Civil War, who 
are receiving financial aid from the 
United States treasury, number 126,- 
566 while 241,193 widows of Civil 
War veterans are on the pension rolls. 

Perhaps those who have known the 
hardships of war have enjoyed long 
life because they were physically the 
fittest from birth. Or it is possible 
that privations strengthened them 
though our surprise at the statistics 
may be due to the fact that we have 
been underestimating the average 
span of life. 

The American pension system dates 
back to 1790 and since that date the 
huge sum of $7,053,502,010 has 
been disbursed. 

Some of the European nations that 
owe money to Uncle Sam would resort to anarchy, if told 
that they must pay out that sum during the next one 
hundred and thirty-five years. 


U U 


Not all the soldiers who stand by their 
guns and face dangers courageously in de- 
fense of civilization wear uniforms. Not 
all of them have the benefit of martial 
music to thrill them and fire their souls to deeds of valor. 
And not all of them receive decorations for heroism, either. 

Many a battle has been fought and won single handed by 
an humble editor of an unheralded, small-town newspaper 
and the cause of democracy has been advanced by the risks 
he assumed. But glory does not often place the coveted 
crown of fame upon his head. Still these conscientious men 
go on fighting for the right. 

In the little town of Mina, Nevada, there is such an 
editor. Mina would not excite any passenger who happened 


San Joaquin 
Farmers Win 
as Specialists 


editor of the 


This Editor is 
Effective in 
His Campaigns 


The Pulse of the West 





He Got His Man 
Editors once in a while have to back up 
their words with deeds. J. Holman Buck, 
Western Nevada 
proved himself as handy with the shooting 
iron as with the typewriter 
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to glance out of the windows of his Pullman car as the 
train passed through, for it is not a big town. Neither would 
the little newspaper shop where J. Holman Buck, editor of 
the Western Nevada Miner, writes “pieces for the paper,” 
pens editorials that never straddle the fence, and sets up 
type. But Editor Buck has made his influence felt and has 
not cowered before any guns when the welfare of his com- 
munity has been at stake. 

On one occasion it was necessary for J. Holman Buck to 
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adopt extreme measures to keep the trend of civilization | 


forward in his community. He used the most effective 
method known—that of exterminating the discordant ele- 
ment. In 1907 he was waging a campaign in his newspaper 
against “‘wildcatters’”’ who were trying to demoralize the 
legitimate industry of mining in Nevada. An ex-convict, 


who had been run out of Rawhide a | 


few days previously, objected to | 


Editor Buck’s scorching editorials 
and announced that he was going to 
put another notch on his gun to rep- 
resent the passing of his critic. He 
held a gun in his right hand as he 
advanced toward the editor on the 
main street of the town. 

“You haven’t a chance with me,” 
calmly spoke the 


handle that gun; your thumb isn’t in 
the right place.” 

The killer glanced down at his gun 
hand. 

A shot startled the crowd of on- 
lookers. Smoke was curling out of 
a gun and it was the gun that J. 
Holman Buck held. 

The bad one, late of San Quentin, 
had taken 
responded to the editor’s suggestion, 
for a bullet tore away his trigger 


eye and into his brains. 


about the Mina editor: 


PERSONAL—J. Holman Buck, editor 
and publisher of the Rawhide Rustler 
and the Western Nevada Miner, of Mina, 
who killed Francis L. Burton at Mina last 
Tuesday noon, it is hardly necessary to 
mention is a man of much earnestness 
and determination. He received his jour- 
nalistic training at Waco, Texas, as an 
employe of Brann, the famous editor of 
the famous Iconoclast, who received his 
death-wound in a street gun-fight. 

Buck’s mettle was attested by a recent occurrence at Mina. 
He had intimated in his paper that it would be a good idea to rid 
the town of its macquereaux. A few days later he was informed 
that a half-dozen of those gentry were congregated in a bar-roo m, 
considering the advisability of transferring Buck to anoth er 
sphere of usefulness, with the aid of a revolver. Strapping a 
couple of “‘gats’’ about his waist, he entered the place and in- 
vited the ‘‘macqs” to take a drink. They accepted, and he then 
advised them to leave town before evening. ‘‘You may remain 
until the next issue of my paper,” he added, “but I wouldn’t 
advise you to.” 

They took the hint, and shook the dust of Mina from their 
feet forever. 

A plain person of simple and direct methods is J. Holman 
Buck. He gets results. 


Miner, 


If you ever pass near Mina, do not fail to call on Editor 
Buck. You will find him an interesting character. If he is 
not at his type casé or at his editorial desk, he will be tend- 
ing his flowers, for he loves them and has the finest bulbs 
that can be bought in Holland and other places where the 
culture of flowers has been highly developed. 


his last look when he | 


newspaperman. | 
“See, you don’t even know how to | 


finger and went coursing through an | 


The Reno Reveille, in its issue of 
December 13, 1907, had this to say | 
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E WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Two Western Judges and Their Activities in Congress 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


f WINTER COMES’ —into control 
of the situation—he would quickly 
end all controversies over the Federal 
public lands. His solution is simple 
but comprehensive, viz., get rid of the 
Federal lands. The execution of the plan 
as elucidated by the 
adamantinely defi- 
nite mind of the 
“centleman from 
Wyoming”’ 1s equal- 


ly clear cut. Let 
Uncle Sam sell what 
he can and give 
away the rest—sell- 


ing to individuals, 
and giving to the 
states 

“There is a grow- 
sentiment,” he 


Ing 

said to me, “that 
the Government 
should get out of 


the land and land- 
lord business by 
disposing of the bal- 
ance of the public 
dom ain, either by 
selling directly at 

nominal figure of 
Se\ ty - five cents 
and one dollar pe: 
acl or by ceding 
the remaining lands 
back to the states. The only right the 
Government ever had to them came by 
cessions and waivers from the states, and 
the right of the general Government 
thi acquired has been held by the United 
Supreme Court to be that of 
trusteeship only, and not ownership.” 


States 


ja ST about the time that Representa- 
tive Winter raised this horrific phantasm 
of local ownership of the public domain, 
Secretary Jardine issued a flag-of-truce 
statement to the stockmen, offering to 
accept legislation that would establish 
livestock on a footing of right, instead of 
grace, in the National Forests. No doubt 
the gentleman from Wyoming deserves 
credit for compelling the Forest Service 
to recognize that livestock have as much 
right in the national forests as trees and 
running water, the only things so far 
specified by Congress as being the objec- 
tives of the National Forests. But Winter 
will not be mollified; he insists that Uncle 
Sam must become landless and that, in 
the meantime, settlers in the arid West 
should be permitted to homestead four 
square miles apiece; that all drift fences 
and other obstacles on the public domain 
must come down, that grazing shall be 
free and unrestricted. 

\ll of this sounds very material and Phil- 
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istine—but Charles Edwin Winter is a 
man of intellectual and aesthetic culture, 
even if he does come from Casper and 1s 
the successor of Frank Mondell. More 
than that, he is identified with that group 
of earnest and able souls that centered 
round Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, in the latter 
eighties and early 
nineties whilst waiting 
the call of destiny. 
Conspicuous among 
these young intelli- 
gentsia of the blizzard 
belt was William 
Jennings Bryan, who 
then never dreamed 
that he would die 
quixotically tilting at 
the windmill of evo- 
lution; Charles W. 
Bryan, cigar sales- 
man, later to be gov- 
ernor and an “also 
ran” for vice-presi- 
dent; Lieutenant 
John J. Pershing, 
destined to command 
the greatest army 
ever assembled by the 
Republic, and Ch: arles 
G. Dawes, organizer 
of victory in France, 
adjuster of German 
tribute and vice-president of the United 
States of America. And then there 
was Winter, himself. 


ina wees 


EWING PHOTO 


Son of German 
emigrées of the agi- 
tated forties of the 


nineteenth century 
who sought relief from 
a complex civilization 
on the frontiers of 
America, Winter has 
ever stayed within 
a few miles of the 
frontier. 

But, to support the 
cultural thesis ad- 
vanced above, I sub- 
mit that our hero is 
the author of the 
state song of Wyo- 
ming, in which he 
admits that he tried 
successfully “to sing 
of Wyoming, _ her 
wonders, her beauties 
and _siher riches.” 
Moreover, he has writ- 
ten two novels of the 
far West *“Grandon of 
Sierra,” and ‘Ben Warman.” Further, he 
was a district judge before he was a con- 
gressman. During the war he fought hard 











Hon. Samuel B. Hill 


as chairman of the Natron County unit of 
the Council of National Defense, and was 
merciless in raising liberty loan quotas. 
All this and a lot more came to the little boy 
who entered public life as a torch-bearer in 
a Republican parade at Springfield, Illinois, 
in 1876, and distinguished himself at his 
then tender age of six by burning off the 
trousers seat of a Democratic imp who 
sought to interfere with normalcy. At 
thirteen he was tying lath in a Muscatine, 
Towa, lumber mill, and a little later drove 
delivery wagons, built sod-houses of 
Nebraska prairie top-binding and ripped 
the prairie with a hand-plow drawn by 
romping cayuses. All the time he was 
getting an education, and finally he got a 
diploma from the University of Nebraska 
to prove it. 


MERGING from the fog of autobiog- 

raphy into which he had been com- 
pelled, the Judge got back to the land ques- 
tion thus: ‘“‘Of nearly 5,000,000 acres that 
have been filed upon by homesteaders in 
Wyoming (mostly in 640-acre claims), half 
has reverted to the Government. This 
shows that in a cattle country the public 
land should be available as ranges rather 
than farms. Give the settlers in the cattle 
country four miles of range and they will 
stay settled. Neither the small farmer 


nor the big cattleman can populate the 





state. The small cattleman is the man for 
us.” 

Another public land grievance which 
troubles the Judge 
iS th at. whe reas 
Wyoming pays 
twelve - thirteenths 
of the Federal oil 
royalties, fifty per 
cent of which goes 
into the reclamation 
fund, she gets al- 
most nothing in the 
way of irrigation 
projects, and not 


much through other 
spigots attached to 
the Federaltreasury. 


HERE is much 

in common be- 
tween Judge Winter 
and Judge Samuel 
B. Hill, M. C., for 
the fifth district of 
Washington state— 
much besides their 
common juridical 
rank in the past 
tense. To be sure, 


Hill is a Democrat of the Bourbon genus, 


speckled with populistic infiltration, and 
(Co: tinued on pige 67) 
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She Says Tasting is Believing 


AGELLAN encircled the globe 


in a sailing ship. Lieutenant 

Wade Smith and his followers 

flew round the world in air- 
planes. But O. Henry once wrote of a 
quiet old lady with snowy-white hair who 
could one minute transplant herself to a 
rajah’s palace in India and in another, 
well, one doesn’t remember exactly where, 
but it might have been Hilo, or the 
Louvre. Emma Mast is like O. Henry’s 
heroine. She needs neither ships that sail 
the ocean nor those that sail the air. She 
journeys on the wings of imagination. As 
I remember it, O. Henry’s lady closed 
her eyes before she went a-sailing in the 
magic realm of imagination. It has been 
a long time since Emma Mast has had 
her eyes open. She has been blind since 
the age of fourteen. 

O. Henry’s heroine wrote airy bits of 
poetry as her means of livelihood. Miss 
Mast’s job is sitting in judgment over a 
myriad of delicate aromas and flavors of 
coffee. In fact, she is official coffee taster 
for A. Schilling & Company of San Fran- 
cisco. Actually she rules over a thousand 
or more variations in coffee tastes. The 
coffee flavors that pass before her in 
review come from South and Central 
America and Mexico, Hawaii, Java and 
Arabia. She can travel with them com- 
pletely round the world in the course of a 
morning’s work. 

Her employers say she is the only blind 
coffee taster in the business. Mr. A. 
Schilling, president of the company, 
selected Miss Mast as coffee taster, not 
in spite of her blindness but because of it. 
That was in 1905. She has held the posi- 
tion ever since, with the exception of one 
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year while the manufacturing plant, 
destroyed by the great fire of 1906, was 
being rebuilt. ; 

“You know, people are often misled by 
appearances in their like or dislike of 
food,” Miss Mast explained to me. “My 
sister and brother and I have often made 
this observation.” 

And here it becomes necessary to 
explain that Miss Mast does have a sister 
and a brother who are likewise blind. The 
brother, William, worked for a number of 
years with his sister as a coffee taster at 
the Schilling Company but was forced to 
give up the work because of poor health. 
Her blind sister, Gussie, has a position at 
the California School for Deaf and Blind 
at Berkeley, as teacher of pianoforte. The 
three live with their parents in Berkeley. 
William spends a great deal of his time 
tinkering with a radio set, which he has 
installed himself, practically without help. 

But to get back to Emma Mast and her 
interesting work, it appears that coffee is 
ordinarily judged to a large extent by its 
color, its glossiness—its looks. Since it is 
prized mostly for its flavor, it seemed 
logical to Schilling that it should be 
judged as much as possible by taste alone. 
He conceived the idea of employing a 





Miss Emma Mast is invaluable to her 
employer because she is blind. As coffee 
taster for a large importing firm she can 
thus give undivided attention to the delicate, 
discriminating and very responsible task of 
She 


says that sight in this work would be an 


testing coffee in its thousand varieties. 


disadvantage because judgment 


should be based upon flavors alone and not 


actual 


influenced by appearances 





blind coffee taster. Miss Mast and her 
brother, William, were selected from a 
group of students from the California 
School for Deaf and Blind. 

When Miss Mast commenced training 
as a coffee taster the Schilling Company 
put up coffee of several different qualities. 
She and her brother spent more than a year 
assiduously tasting and getting mental 
images of the many different elements 
that enter into coffee tastes. Of late her 
job has been somewhat simplified because 
the company has discontinued all brands 
but the one considered as of highest 
quality, but keeping this one brand up to 
standard is no easy task. Many different 
varieties and grades of coffee enter into it. 

‘hese varieties come from practically «ll 
the world’s coffee-growing regions, encir- 
cling the globe at the equator, And 
besides coffees from different lands are 
coffees of different flavors from the same 
land—perhaps they are different varieties; 
they may be grown at different altitudes, 
under different climatic conditions. And 
sometimes weather conditions, taking one 
season and another, will vitally affect the 
flavor of the crop in any given region. 

At least a thousand variations in taste 
and aroma make up the procession that 
parades before Miss Mast for a verdict 
The company’s blender literally hangs on 
her verdict, for if she says ‘‘No,”’ it is up 
to him to blend and reblend until she is 
satisfied. 

One would think Miss Mast might 
become tired of coffee, tasting it as she 
does as her profession. Such is not the 
case, however. “I love a good cup of 
coffee,”’ she informed me and she considers 
a cup of America’s favorite beverage as 
essential to starting the day. Her duties 
at the Schilling Company are not hard. 
Three mornings a week is all the time she 
has to put in. Between times she finds 
plenty to keep her occupied, helping her 
mother with the housework—she does 
practically everything but cook—li 
tening to the radio, doing needle work, 
playing the phonograph, and reading by 
the Braille system. 

“Tt has been so long since I had the use 
of my eyes, I never think about seeing any 
more,” she told me. “I don’t have time 


” 


to. FRANKLIN S. CLARK. 
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He Has Made the Wool Clip 


a Coupon Clip for Sheepmen 
IXTEEN years ago Roy Allen Ward 


was a high-school student in Chicago. 
Day after day his mind wandered from 
text-books, preoccupied with imaginary 
pictures of the lands west of the hun- 
dredth meridian. He visioned the “wide 
open spaces;” in fancy breathed the spark- 
ling air of mountain heights and thrilled 
with the romance and adventures of 
travelers to that alluring region. His 
dreams were not idle fancies. The West 
became his goal and in a brief time, his 
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studies over, he was in a day coach, 

Colorado bound. 

Eleven years later in Portland, Oregon, 
where he had been called from the table 
lands and stock ranges of central Oregon, 
he was selling the annual wool clip for a 


thousand sheepmen and farmers of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. Five 
years in this interesting commercial 


venture and we find him at thirty -three 
manager of the largest codperative wool 
marketing association in the history of 
the wool business. It includes three 
thousand two hundred members, extend- 
ing from Alaska down through Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California into Arizona 
and east into Nevada and_ western 
Nebraska. Its annual business totals 
$3,000,000. A recognized and growing 
factor in the wool industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, Roy Ward, versatile in his 
interests, 1s filling important positions on 
national committees in the field of codper- 
ative marketing. 

Into the busy years intervening had 
been crowded all the high adventure, 
varied and satisfying experiences, all the 
personal growth and advancement that 
could have been expected in wishes 
granted by a whole flock of the most 
indulgent fairy godmothers; for the Chi- 
cago school-boy, sent to Colorado upon 
graduation to perform an errand for his 
father, had not turned back from the 
setting sun. Instead, he had pursued the 
hazily perceived but definitely sensed 
goal of his school-day fancies. 

On a Colorado cattle ranch his first job 
was driving mules. Grit and determin- 
ation won out over the biting experiences 
of unaccustomed toil. Ward says no thrill 
that he may in future experience can ever 
surpass the glory of the moment when, at 
the close of the first day of a fall roundup, 
he had completed with full credit the 
duties of an all-round cow hand and was 
so accepted by the camp. 

But the keen young mind was not 
diverted by the romance of the cattle 
ranges. Came realization that the key to 
helds of deeper accomplishment lay in 
wider knowledge than the days passed in 
trailing herds could give, so with his 
savings carefully guarded Ward matricu- 
lated one autumn at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 

Chen came a summer on a sheep ranch 
and a second year of college courses. A 
professor recommended him to the Bio- 
logical Survey for a vacation post. This 
Government bureau was just then entering 
upon many of its present day activities in 
the West. As summer waned, an expedi- 
tion to engage in experimental work on 
eradicating wild horses in Nevada was 
projected. Here indeed was thrilling 
adventure and college was postponed for 
participation in a game rich with promises 
to the adventurous spirit of any out-door 
youth. Followed then two years on the 
Nevada and Utah deserts. Long, silent 
rides over the sagebrush ranges; lonely 

camps in the high mountains, and all the 
time the West gaining a deeper and deeper 
hold that could not be broken. Other 
expeditions followed; eradication of vast 
prairie dog villages in South Dakota; pro- 
tective work with the Indian Service on 
three or four reservations in Wyoming and 
South Dakota; experimental work on 
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jack-rabbit eradication in 
Utah, likewise against 
rodent pests in California; 
then leadership in rabbit 
eradication campaigns in 
Idaho. 

Finally, the young as- 
sistant biologist was sent 
to Oregon to take over 
the organization of con- 
trol measures for the 
Bureau. Appearing as a 
speaker night after night 
at grange, farm bureau 
and community club meet- 
ings, he finally organized 
the state for protection of 
crops from the rapidly 
increasing pests. College 
had long since been passed 
by, but so broad had been 
Ward’s experience that 
when the position of 
county agricultural agent 
in a large range stock 
county was open, his ap- 
plication was the one im- 
mediately accepted by the 
agricultural college. 

Two years at this post 
were marked by a singular 
achievement. It had been 
discovered that on the 
basaltic soils of the North- 
west sulphur—just  sul- 
phur, crude or refined— 
would increase the yield of 
alfalfa hay. This was a 
boon to the stock man but 
he didn’t know it yet. 
Ward hauled twenty-five 
sacks of sulphur round the 
county in a battered fliv- 
ver until he could per- 
suade as many ranchers to 
apply it in an experimental 
way. The results were 
astounding. ‘That fall 
twelve carloads of the golden dust were 
ordered in a single pool to bring gold to 
the county in the form of longer and 
higher stacks of alfalfa hay. 

The leading bank held out a_ vice- 
presidency to the twenty-five-year-old 
farm adviser. There for two years he 
handled relationships with the range 
sheep men and learned the first funda- 
mentals of the western wool business. 

Small flock owners of Oregon, joined by 
some from Washington and Idaho, had 
finally decided to overcome the disad- 

vantages inherent in the ordinary methods 
of marketing thousands of small clips and 
formed a cooperative marketing associ- 
ation, The Pacific Codperative Wool- 
growers. When organized they called the 
young banker of central Oregon to the 
management. 

Now an increasing number of sheepmen 
of the West sell their clips on grade in 
carload lots directly to the big mills in the 
East and to the growing woolen industry 
on the coast. The owner of eighty sheep 
in the Willamette Valley, formerly at the 
mercy of the store-keeper at the four 
corners or the small-time wool buyer, 
sells with his neighbors through Ward on 
a business basis. If the wool is good he 
receives good wool prices. When the 
market sags, as it usually does at sheering 









Roy Allen Ward at thirty-three is manager of The Pacific 
Codperative Woolgrowers, the largest wool marketing 
association in the history of the wool business, with three 
thousand two hundred members, extending from Alaska 
through Washington, Oregon and California into Arizona, 
and east into Nevada and western Nebraska. 


business totals three million dollars 


Its annual 


time, the clips are held for a more favor- 
able day. Advances are made the grower 
for current needs. Financing has never 
been a serious question and the wool 
sales have been made at price altitudes 
not exceeded in the regions from which 
the membership is drawn. 


U DY 
The Smoke Doctor 


BOUT ten years ago the smelters 

found themselves in desperate straits. 
Tons upon tons of ore flowed from 
the mines to the great works to have 
their metals extracted. The enormous 
institutions were prepared to reduce 
these ores but conditions had arisen 
which, if unchecked, threatened to 
throttle that great industry. It was an 
acknowledged fact that where a large 
smelter continued to operate, as had been 
done in certain sections in the past, great 
damage resulted to vegetation for many 
miles about the plant. ‘This was especially 
true of some works which smelted ores 
containing sulphur. The smelters were 
losing millions of dollars from lawsuits, 
injunctions and payment of damages. 
Laws were passed and court orders issued 
until it became almost impossible to con- 
tinue in the business. 


. L. BALLARD. 








Dr. Patrick Joseph O'Gara is the foremost expert 
in this country on that haziest of subjects, smoke. 
Smelters were losing millions of dollars through law- 
suits, injunctions, and payment of damages alleged 


to have been caused by poisonous gases from 


smelting plants. 
ished, literally, in smoke. 


war with the smelters 


This was true with the great plants of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company and especially near Salt Lake 
City and they began a search for a man 
who could devise some method of relief. 
The best engineers and chemists had 
failed to find a remedy and the case looked 
hopeless. ‘They had installed many inno- 
vations for the contro! of smelter smoke, 
had spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to control the poisonous gases but 
with little success. 

In the great fruit-producing section of 
the Rogue River Valley in Oregon was a 
man employed as county pathologist, sent 
there by the Government to teach fruit 
growers how to combat the diseases 
threatening their groves. ‘This man was 
Dr. Patrick Joseph O’ Gara. He remained 
four years, then Uncle Sam recalled him, 
but the fruit growers, recognizing O’Gara’s 
value to them made him a much better 
offer than that of the Government so he 
left the service to become county pathol- 
egist—the first office of its kind in the 
United States—with headquarters at 
Medford. Here, a few years later, the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany discovered him and induced him to 
take up their smoke troubles. Dr. 
”’ Gara was a botanist, not a chemist or an 
engineer, but he was a genius. With 
unlimited funds at his disposal he started 
work in Salt Lake City. 

Unlike his predecessors Dr. O’Gara 
attacked his problem from the botanical 
side of the question, reversing the other 
methods. He established a weather 





Now all their troubles have van- 
Dr. O’Gara's scientific 


methods also proved a boon to farmers who were at 


Interesting Westerners 


bureau and an exper:mental 
farm and attached to his staff 
the best obtainable chemists, 
veterinarians and other scien- 
tific men He stopped pay- 
ments of many damage cases 
by showing that the injury 
done was by disease or natural 
causes, not smoke. He secured 
an order of court granting 
the smelter company the right 
to examine anything claimed to 
have been killed or injured by 
smoke. This revealed some 
startling facts. A cow was 
reported to have died from in- 
haling the fumes. Damages 
were demanded. An autopsy 
was performed by O’Gara’s 
veterinarian and a_ six-inch 
length of barbed wire was 
found in the animal’s throat. 
Another cow “killed by the 
smoke,” was found to have 
swallowed a very large safety 
pin which had perforated her 
internal machinery. Fruit fell 
from trees and blossoms were 
blasted—O’Gara showed that 
it was the work of insects or 
diseases. Alfalfa developed 
white spots on its leaves, alleged 
to have been caused by smoke, 
but O’Gara produced the iden- 
tical markings by irrigation 
under certain soil conditions. 

One farm close to the smelter 
had been purchased by the 
company because they got 
tired of paying for damages 
to its crops. O’Gara took 
this farm and made it blos- 
som like a rose—the show place of the 
community. His experimental station 
was always open to the public and he 
instructed farmers how to plant, take care 
of and get best results from crops. Many 
farmers who had threatened suit now 
came to the smelter for aid. 

In the mean time O’Gara had discov- 
ered errors in mechanical operations. 
Appeals were made to the courts and 
orders were modified to allow new 
methods to be tried out. 
devised, so delicate that st ilp 


he as hr was 
hur dioxide— 


From skeletons 
of cacti piled in 
every corner of his 
shop in Florence, 
Arizona, Fred E. 
White designs 
unique and 
beautiful objects 
with delicate inlays 
of vari-colored 

His 
imagination sees in 


a gnarled root the 


woods. 


lines of a 
Hamadryad or a 
Pan, or discovers 

in a cluster of 
twisted branches 

the serpents of 

Laocoon. This 


is a cactus lamp iB 
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the damaging gas ejected by the smelter— 
could be tested in the air and its presence 
actually measured in dilutions as low as 
one part of gas in ten millions of air. 
Everywhere about the smelter tests were 
made, from the foot of the stack to points 
miles distant. While these tests were in 
progress experiments were carried out 
upon growing plants to determine how 
much of the gas they could withstand; 
the weather department made careful 
observations while chemical tests were 
being carried on; insect pests were hunted 
out; plant diseases were found and listed. 

In the end Dr. O’Gara found that 
injury from smelter smoke occurred only 
when three factors were present at the 
same time—light, moisture and wind prey- 
alence. When these lapped, damage occur- 
red if operations continued at full blast. 
In other words, if it was daylight, and 
the air contained above a given per cent of 
moisture, and the wind continued to carry 
the gas in one direction over a certain 
period, damage would result. Hence to 
counteract this the weather department 
sent its warnings and the furnaces were 
governed accordingly. 

The smelters now operate without 
undue hindrance; so, though smelting 
seems far removed from plant pathology, 
it took a botanist to solve a problem and 
Dr. O’Gara is recognized as the foremost 
smoke expert in the country. 

A. Cooper ALLEN 


0 9 
The Cactus Artist 

RED E. WHITE is an old-time mining 

prospector of Arizona who discovered 
possibilities overlooked by everybody 
else. He is a wizard with cacti and oth 
desert plants, transforming them intro 
objects of unique interest, durability and 
beauty. Cholla, prickly pear and mes- 
quite are put through secret processes to 
prevent decay and enhance the texture of 
the fiber. The open burl of giant cacti 
takes a satiny polish. Cabinet-work from 
White’s shop in Florence goes to far 
places. Governor Hunt sent a pair of 


vases to Siam’s kine and Arizona’s Indus- 
trial Congress presented Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover with a humi- 
dor, copper-lined. 


J. Grace Hansen. 
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\ good example of tact is a salesgirl 
holding up a size 44 and calling it a sweet 
littl thing. San Francisco Chronicle. 

orn 

If statistics are true, the number of 
lawbreakers is getting almost equal to the 
number of lawmakers. 

—Edmonds (Wash 


et eel 


Tribune-Review. 


“Daring” plays are doomed. Soon the 
bored public will demand something more 
naughty and it can’t be done. 

-Los Angeles Time 
orn 

Wild oats might be all right if they 
didn’t have to be harvested. 

—Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 
=-ea> 

“If Shakespeare were alive today he 
would be looked upon as a remarkable 
man.” —Lecture. 

Sure, he would be over 300 years old. 

San Francisco Examiner. 
-_>t-> 


Many a child is impressed with the 
deficient education of its parents when it 
seeks help with ordinary school lessons. 

-Evening Observer (La Grande, Ore.). 


oon 


FIRST PRIZE. $5 
A Hard One 

Judge: “How many stars in the Amer- 
ican flag?” 

Italian (seeking citizenship): 
dunno, your honor.” 

Judge: ‘Well, you aren’t very smart; 
you ought to find out.” 

Italian (returning a few minutes later 
with a bright idea : “Say, Judge, maybe 
you aint so smart either; tell me—How 
many banan’ * 


“Me, I 


in one bunch? 
Walter J. Dawicki, Jersey City, N. J. 
=>t_> 
The Original Joke 
\dam’s troubles began when he ate that 
first apple. But if he had kept on eating 
an apple a day things might have turned 
out all right. A.C. 
= 
Impertinent Question 
Park Officer: “Have you a license?” 
Parked Driver: “Of course not. We’re 
not going to be married until June, are 
we dear?” F.K.Y. 
acto 


Absent-Minded Farmer 


Professors have no monopoly on absent- 
mindedness. A farmer who does not 
believe in race suicide, and who has like- 
wise a large number of dogs, came into a 
doctor’s office recently, scratching his 
head in a puzzled manner. 

‘Somebody sick up at the house, Ben?” 
suggested the doctor. 

“That’s it all right,’ answered Ben, 

“somebody got their leg broke up there 
this morning, but derned if I kin remem- 
ber whether it was one of the children or 
one of the dogs!” —W.W.H. 





The flapper’s motto: Never put off till 
tomorrow what you can leave off today. 
Los Angeles Examiner. 


=->0—=> 
Capital punishment isn’t necessary. 
Just convict the murderer. The shock will 
kill him. San Francisco Chronicle. 


==> 
A man is up against it when he is too 
proud to beg and too honest to be a 


politician. Los Angeles Times. 


Sth el 





SUNSET receives so many contribu- 
tions for the humor page it can not 
return manuscripts. 


Those competing for prizes offered 
on this page are requested to keep 
carbon copies if they desire to have a 
record of the jokes they submit. 


Manuscripts received and accepted 
before the twentieth of the month will 
be published in the issue released on 
the fifteenth of the second month fol- 
lowing. 


SUNSET offers prizes every month 
for original humor as follows: 
GE DIAG ya 0565: < cc cnsiee « $5.00 
Second prize.... . 2.60 
Wied O8906: ec dee sss 1.50 


For every manuscript used but not 
rewarded with a prize, $1.00 is paid. 











=> 
SECOND PRIZE. $2.50 
The Peacemaker 

An old gentleman from the interior of 
California, on his first visit to San Fran- 
cisco, went to the Presidio where he ob- 
tained his first glimpse of the military. His 
attention was caught by the spectacle of 
two sentries passing and repassing each 
other in silence. 

He watched them intently for several 
minutes; then, yielding to his kindly 
instincts, stepped up to them as they met 
once more and said, “Come, boys, why 
don’t you make up and be friends?” 

—I. H. Motes, Chicago, Ill. 
=a 
Hunting Season Over 

Ole, in the county courthouse, stammer- 
ingly asked for a license. 

“Hunting license?” asked the clerk. 

“No,” replied Ole, “Ay bane hunting 
long enough. Ay want marriage license.” 

—G.M.C. 


->--=> 
The Texas Farmer 
The creek’s dried up, the cattle all dead, 
Instalment men came and took our bed! 
Crops all ruined and my wife’s ran away, 
But they’re gonna strike oil where I used 
to grow hay! 


—M. H. 
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Young men who go into business to 
learn it from the top down never stay at 
the top long. 


Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 
_>oo-_ 


It must be a pleasant experience to visit 
a trafic cop’s home and see him get bossed 


round. Los Angeles Times 


nee 

The world will go along petty well 
when the ability of the European nations 
to pay becomes as good as their ability to 
borrow. 


Edmonds (Wash.) Tribune-Review. 
==> 
The other day a woman found that 


doing the family washing took all the 
cigarette stains from her fingers, but it 
isn’t liable to go much further. Her secret 
is safe. Los Angeles Times 
==> 

One reason Benjamin Franklin could 
save 75 per cent of his income was be- 
cause there were no filling stations in his 
day. Seattle Times. 
=-01—> 

Another one of the unsolved mysteries: 
Why is a paper napkin? 


Stk eel 


Longview News 


It takes a real genius these days to tell 
the difference between a luxury and an 
absolute necessity. 

THIRD PRIZE. $1.50 
A Waste of Time 


While a little girl from the city was 
visiting her country cousins the pet cat 
walked across the floor with five young 
kittens. The country children immedi- 
ately began to select a name for each 
member of the new feline family. After a 
few moments the city cousin left the room 
saying disgustedly: ‘““Aw, what’s the use 
of naming ’em? ‘Their mother will only 
call °em ‘Meow’ anyway.” 


William A. Galbraith, Walla Walla, Wash 
=t+—- 


Restlessness 


Los Angeles Times. 


How I wish my future life 

Far from haunts of men might be! 
Far from cities, crowds and strife, 
Far from everything but thee! 


Far from life’s employments when 
Chey all joy and glory lack— 
Living just for thee! And then 


How I’d wish that I was back! 
—H.P 


==> 
Trials of the Traffic Cop 

It was a hot day and the traffic police- 
man was having a busy time. In the 
midst of it he saw an old lady looking 
across at him, so he held up a bus, four 
cars, a motorcycle or two and two loaded 
trucks. 

The woman sidled up to him and the 
officer bent his head to hear her request. 

“Tt’s all right,’ she said. “I only 
thought you’d like to know that the num- 
ber on your collar 1 is the number of my 
favorite hymn.” —I.H.M. 
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December Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished 


December Limerick: 





AID Santa Claus: What is the use? 
These radio waves are the deuce! 
My reindeer can't ride ‘em— 

I know, for I've tried ‘em, 





A 


Second prize, $10: ““An-ten-na them almost got loose.” 
Mrs. George A. Enos, Box 37, Morro Bay, Cal. 

Third prize, $5: “Watt a life! since this juice was let loose.” 
A. L. Cooney, 912 Garland Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“We're ‘has beens’ I fear, Mother Goose!"* 
Kathryn Inwood, Coulton, Ore. 


“Mary Christmas should stop the abuse!" 
“I simply can't run them on ‘juice’.” 
Aubrey Betts, 2732 Broad St., Memphis, Tenn 


“If I'm late there'll be Hades let loose!"* 
Adele Keating, 25 Claremont Crescent, Berkeley, Cal 


“They just can't keep straight on that juice!” 
V. H. Paquet, Route 5, Box 66-B, Oregon City, Ore 


First Prize, $20: ‘‘My hook-up won’t work on this juice.” 
Ernest G. Canfield, 308 J St., Sacramento, Cal. 


John McCollister, State Printing Office, Sacramento, Cal. 


One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 


Robert S. Burrell, Gilder House, Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 





Fourth prize, $3: “For the kiddies’ sake, turn off the juice.” 
H. A. Fiscus, 126 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Fifth prize, $2: “They re-volt when the voltage cuts loose.” 


“But the kids won't accept that excuse.” 

Mrs. K. Tiernan, 1435 East Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
“Try lightning bugs,’ teased Mother Goose. 

Miss Louise Flint, 2110 Kirkwood Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
“If you want Christmas cheer, can the juice.” 

W. W. Dryland, 507 N. Washington St., Hutchinson, Ka» 
“If I'm late, children, that’s my excuse.” 

L. L. Bostwick, 405 So. Eighth St., San Jose, Cal. 


“They cannot get traction on juice.” 
Wallace Nall, Bloomfield, Sonoma County, Cal 








| — as 
I | Help Bill write his Valentine, and win a prize for yourself— 
oor Bill’s an unfortunate wight! 
He’s been sitting like this half the night; 
For tomorrow, they say, 
Is Saint Valentine’s day, 



























Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 






Por the best last line... .............§00 ‘Borehe@ourth best iiee.............. $3 
For the second best line ............ $10 ~—‘ For the fifth best line................ $2 
For the third best line.............. $5 For each of the next ten.............. $1 






In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription 
or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 















Answers must reach SUNSET not later than February 10 


The winning lines will appear in our April issue, on the newsstands March 15. 
Checks will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not 
necessary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of 
their lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines. 
No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough. 








All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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When the Boulder Dam is Built 


The answer made by the spokesman 
for the governor showed that poker 
language was still popular and expressive. 

“We prefer not to lay our hand on the 
table,” said Mr. McCluskey. “When 
we are sitting opposite California and the 
cards are dealt we will make our play.” 

“So, you have an ace in the hole? 
queried Senator Shortridge. 

Since the close of the Civil War the 
Colorado river basin has been studied by 
governmental agencies, numerous sur- 
veys have been made and many reports 
have been submitted to Congress con- 


(Continued from page 27 


Colorado river water but desiring that 
its future apportionment be fixed for all 
time by a legal document, urged an agree- 
ment among the six signing states to 
make the compact binding without Ari- 
zona’s participation, providing the Fed- 
eral Government would consent. The 
California legislature, however, at the 
last session, altered the original condi- 
tions, or rather attached a new condition. 
It officially declared that California 
would not be bound by the compact un- 


pact, and when California added a condi- 
tion, the states of the upper basin, real- 
izing that their future rights might be 
usurped, if lower basin states acted to 
establish claims to more than their na- 
tural share of water, jointly addressed a 
request that they be heard before the 
Senate committee in Washington before 
the latter should make a report. The re- 
quest was granted. 

This significant language was con- 
tained in the joint address of the four 
upper basin states, signed by the four 
governors: 

“We can not and will not: co- 





cerning it. But not until com- 
paratively recent years was 
action started that seemed 


likely to produce results. A 
movement finally was launched 
to bring together the seven Colo- 
rado river basin states—Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming—so that an agreement 
could be signed apportioning 
the use of water. Without such 
an agreement some states might 
establish claims to more than 
their just share of water by act- 
ing before others were prepared 
to use what they were ent.tled 
to take from the stream. By 
an act of Congress the states 
secured permission to enter into 
a treaty to be approved by the 
Federal Government. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
was appointed to represent the 
national government at a con- 
ference held in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, in November, 1922 

At this conference the commis- 
sioners of the seven states signed 
a compact providing for the 
division and apportionment of 
uses of Colorado river water, 
and Secretary Hoover approved 


MPERIAL VALLEY, 


cultural claims. 


and for irrigation. 


cities. 


Why a High Dam in the 
Colorado River is Needed 


it. the lower basin states. 


This was to become binding 





in southeastern California, is 

constantly in danger of being inundated again by the 
Colorado river in flood season. 
also menaced. A dam would prevent floods. 

Without a dam in the river most of the water is 
wasted in wet season and there isn’t enough left for 
irrigation in dry season. 

The underground supply of water in southern Cali- 
fornia is nearly exhausted, and unless Los Angeles and 
other cities get water from the Colorado river for domes- 
tic purposes it will be necessary eventually to abandon 
farm lands and orange groves. 
sustain life naturally supersedes agricultural and horti- 
An aqueduct 258 miles in length 
would carry water from the river to Los Angeles, if a 
dam should be built. 

A low dam would be an expense to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as it would merely provide for flood prevention 
A high dam would develop electric 
energy, the sale of which would pay for the cost of the 

am. 

Cheap power that could be developed by a high dam 
in the Colorado river would benefit mines in Arizona 
and Nevada, farms in several states and numerous 
Los Angeles would be ready for her full share of 
such power by the time the dam could be completed. 
Eventually Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming 
will be ready for further development of the river. 
present they are willing to cooperate for the benefit of 


Sections of Arizona are 


The right to water to 


Operate with the lower basin 
states until protection is afforded 
our states by compact between 
states interested. To that end 
the representatives of our states 
stand ready to meet the represen- 
tatives of the lower basin states, 
together with those of the Federal 
Government, to discuss and effect 
plans whereby flood control and 
full development of the river may 
proceed. Therefore, pending and 
until the approval of the Colorado 
river compact, considerations of 
self-preservation compel us to op- 
pose the construction of any 
works for flood control, power 
development or any other uses, 
and we call upon the senators 
and representatives in Congress 
of the states of Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming 
and the public officials of said 
states to use every legitimate 
means to protect the rights of 
our states as set forth herein.’’ 


T has been suggested that the 

bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of adam could be so drawn 
that it would protect the uppet 
basin states in their future 
rights as the compact would 
have done, had it been unant 
mously approved. 


At 








when approved by the legisla- 
tures of the seven states and 
the Congress of the United States. 

It was not an easy task to bring repre- 
sentatives of seven states into harmony 
with so much at stake, but a born diplo- 
mat—Delph E. Carpenter, a Denver 
attorney—had worked ceaselessly for 
this object and he is a master at smooth- 
ing out differences. Then, too, he is 
recognized as a real authority on the sub- 
ject “of irrigation and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of commissioners from other states. 


T the conference the great ability of 

Herbert Hoover asserted itself and his 
genius as an organizer soon produced 
satisfactory results. The compact was 
signed by the commissioners of the seven 
states and it was then approved by Mr. 
Hoover on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The legislatures of six states promptly 
ratified the agreement, but Governor 
Hunt refused to recommend the com- 
pact to the Arizona legislature, so it did 
not become binding. 


Other states, not ready for any of the 


less a high dam should be built capable 
not only of preventing flood damage but 
also of producing hydro-electric energy 
and of storing water for domestic! and 
irrigation purposes. 

The compact divided the territory of 
the Colorado into the upper and the 
lower basins with Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming constituting the 
former, and Arizona, California and Ne- 
vada forming the latter. Based on the 
estimate that the average annual water 
supply is sufficient to cover 20,500,000 
acres one foot deep, the compact specified 
that 7,500,000 acre feet should be appor- 
tioned to the upper basin and a like 
amount apportioned to the lower basin. 
The surplus flow of the river was to pro- 
vide water for Mexican lands, if a treaty 
should later be signed by Mexico and the 
United States. Should the treaty call 
for more water than this surplus, then * 
each basin was to share equally in the 
amount surrendered to meet this need. 

When Arizona repudiated its water 
commissioner, who had signed the com- 


Arizona’s contention that it Is 
in a position to block any attempt of the 
Federal Government to build a dam in 
Boulder or Black Cafion was not taken 
seriously during the Senate investigation 

It has been suggested that the Federal 
Government, having the banks of the 
stream, might condemn the bed, have 4 
jury fix the damages (if any) due Arizona 
and proceed with the project. _ Attorneys 
say, however, that this suggestion raises 
delicate legal doubts, as the question of 
navigability of the river might per 6 
the situation. But even if it could | 
established that the Federal » Rossel nt 
possessed this right, no support for such a 
program could be secured in Congress 
unless it was demonstrated clearly that 
Arizona was acting unjustly. 

In this connection a 1925 {review of 
the Department of the Interior by Hu- 
bert Work, secretary, contains the follow- 
ing important statement: 


“The time has come for the determina- 
tion of a definite Government policy cover- 
ing all phases of the development of tie 
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First choice of display space at the 
National Automobile Shows is not 
left to chance. It goes, each year, to 
the member of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce whose 
dollars and cents volume of business 
has topped all others. Public prefer- 
ence for Buick motor cars has given 
this honor to Buick again this year, as 
in every one of the preceding seven. 
BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


st place 


at the National _, 
Automobile Shows 
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Colorado river basin. The whole subject 
is of NATIONAL moment and should be 
surveyed in a broad way.” 


It is the opinion of power experts that 
the cost of a high dam at or near Boulder 
canon could be met with the sale of elec- 
tricity. The Federal Government would 
advance money for the project but would 
receive it back. Herbert Hoover is 
among those who share this belief. 

The Roosevelt project in Arizona is 
paying for itself through sale of power 
so the water users receive irrigation bene- 
fits without expense to themselves. 

Black cafion, which was viewed by the 
senators, forms part of the boundary be- 
tween Arizona and Nevada. It is twenty- 
eight miles from Las Vegas, Nev., and 
Las Vegas is on the line of a transconti- 
nental railroad. Engineers contend that 
it would be comparatively simple to 
construct a branch line to the site of the 
dam for the hauling of sup- 

plies. 

The granite walls of Black 
canon are 1200 feet high. 
They are only about 250 
feet apart at the surface of 
the river and are approxi- 
mately 1300 feet apart at the 
top. Technical knowledge of 
engineering is not required 
for an appreciation of this 

site for a great dam. 

“Providence placed in the 
river this magnificent corri- 
dor for the dam we need; man 
will complete the work,” 
dramatically declared Sena- 
tor Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, at a banquet in Las 
Vegas following an inspection 
of Black canon. 

“Tt is the most splendid 
site for a dam that I have 
ever seen,” said Senator 
Lawrence C. Phipps, of Colo- 
rado, who has viewed most 
of the important sites in 
the West, being financially interested in 
hydro-electric development. 

Engineers of the United States Recla- 
mation Service have selected this as the 
choice place for the building of the world’s 
largest dam. 


A‘! the Las Vegas hearing Gov. James G. 
Scrugham, of Nevada, recommended 
the construction of a dam in Black cafion 
550 feet in height for flood control, desilt- 
ing, storage and power development, with 
Arizona and Nevada having the privilege 
of receiving 75,000 horse power of electric 
energy at cost. Municipalities and pri- 
vate agencies would be permitted to lease 
power. Arthur P. Davis, formerly 
Director of the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
and F. E. Weymouth, a former chief 
engineer of the same federal agency, 
strongly urged the building of a dam in 
Black canon. 

It has been estimated that the cost of a 
high dam, a plant to generate electricity 
and transmission facilities would be 
approximately $110,000,000 

Representatives of Los Angeles assured 
the senate committee that Southern 


California would be prepared to pay for 
its share of power whenever the dam 
should be completed. 

Water for Southern California 


cities 


When the Boulder Dam is Built: 


would be carried 258 miles through an 
aqueduct, the cost of which would be at 
least $150,000,000. Southern California’s 
request is for nearly 970,000,000 gallons 
of water daily against a total available 
supply of 258,000,000 gallons for the city 
of Los Angeles alone with its present 
Owens river project. Many cities, how- 
ever, would share the Colorado river 
with Los Angeles. And it is evident to 
any investigator that the supply of under- 
ground water soon will be exhausted in 
Southern California and it will be neces- 
sary to abanden orchards, truck farms 
and orange groves unless a new source is 
developed for domestic purposes. 


URING recent weeks the Colorado 
river has been the subject of many 
conferences and official hearings. Gov. 
Scrugham, of Nevada, realizing the hope- 
lessness of expecting favorable action at 
Washington without agreement _ being 





HETZEL PHoTo 
In Mexico, 26 Miles Below the Border 
Members of the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
at the scene of the present fight to hold the Colorado river 
out of Imperial Valley. In some places the rock levee 
already has a depth of more than 40 feet 


reached among Western states, drafted a 
proposal to be submitted by Nevada and 

California to Arizona. This guaranteed 
water protection to Arizona, and it also 
specified that California must pay one dol- 
lar per horse power per annum for electric- 
ity developed at the high dam, Arizona 
and Nevada to divide the total receipts. It 
was estimated that under this agree- 
ment California would pay approximately 
$500,000 a year to Arizona and the same 
amount to Nevada. Southern California 
interests promptly accepted the proposal 
and joined Nevada’s representatives in 
presenting the program to Gov. Hunt, of 
Arizona. 

Instead of accepting it, however, Ari- 
zona offered a counter proposition. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, in his recent 
message to Congress, emphasized the 
importance of Colorado river development 
but expressed doubt that it would be prace 
tical for Congress to act until the seven 
river states come to an agreement. In his 
discussion of the problem the President 
said: 
“Because of all this difference of view it 
is most desirable that Congress should\ 
consider the creation of some agency that 
will be able to determine methods of 
improvement solely upon economic and 


Edward A. Vandeventer 
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engineering facts, that would be authorized 
to negotiate and settle, subject to the 
approval of Congress, the participation, 
rights and obligations of each group in any 
particular works. Only by some such 
method can early construction be secured. 

“Along with the development of navi- 
gation should go every possible encourage- 
ment for the development of our water 
power. While steam still plays a domi- 
nant part, this is more and more becoming 
an era of electricity.” 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, appeared before the senate com- 
mittee in Washington in December nd 
expressed approval of the plan to build a 
high dam in Black canon. He suggested 
that Congress authorize a commission to 
settle the controversies among the states 
and make early development possible. 

That otherwise the water of the Colo- 
rado will continue to be wasted and that 
the flood danger will remain was made 
more nearly can when the congressmen 
from Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico ap- 
peared before President Cool- 
idge and the senate commit- 
tee recently and_ strongly 
objected to any development 
whatever until the compact 
among the seven Colorido 
river states is ratified. 

Governor Hunt, of Ari- 
zona, holds the key to the 
situation. So long as he re- 
fuses to give his consent to 
the division of water, as 
proposed by the six other 
states, no decisive action is 
probable. 

In connection with the 
proposal for a high dam there 
is a strong demand for the 
construction of an All-Ameri- 
can canal to carry Colorado 
river water into Imperial 
Valley, California. At pres- 
ent, water for irrigation is 
taken out of the river near 
Yuma, Arizona, and _ trans- 
ferred to the old channel of the Alamoriver, 
which is used as a canal. This canal goes 
into Mexico and finally turns north into 
California, the land level being much 
lower in California than in Mexico. Thus 
the water coming from several American 
states must go through Mexico before it 
can be used by American farmers. 


HIS situation is a source of constant 

irritation. First of all it is necessary for 
a Mexican corporation to operate the canal 
in Lower California. The Imperial Irri- 
gation District, by ownership of this 
Mexican corporation’s stock, has control, 
subject, however, to Mexican law. In 
other words an irrigation district, organ- 
ized under the laws of California, is 
dependent upon a Mexican corporation 
operating canals in foreign territory under 
foreign laws. Imperial Valley farmers 
bear the expense of maintaining the canal 
‘and levees a. they are compelled to pay 
duty to Mexico when they send food and 
materials over the boundary line for con- 
struction work. It is necessary to me-:t 
the requirements of California laws and 
Mexican laws, too, when any plans are 
prepared. 

Half the water flowing through the 
canal in Mexico must be delivered to 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Make certain of Crane quality 


for even the smallest valves 


Safeguarding human life while serving 


ALLING them ‘‘deadly’’, James Watt, father of 

the modern steam engine, petitioned Parliament in 
1776 to forbid the use of steam pressures greater than 
15 pounds to the square inch. 
Today, superheated steam at 600 pounds is in use. 1200 
pounds is commercially contemplated. Experiments are 
being made with even the full critical steam pressure of 
3200 pounds to the inch. 
How are life and property protected in present steam 
power practice? Or in piping carrying oil at tempera- 
tures as high as 1000°, how is fire hazard reduced? How 
is the water supply of your city guarded? What makes 
the sink faucet in your own kitchen reliable? 








VALVES - 





PRESSURE 


High-pressure steam lines in the 
new Philo Station of the Ohio 
Power Company, Philo, O. Su- 
perheated steam is fed to two 
General Electric turbo-genera- 
tors of 40,000 K.W. capacity at 
600 pounds pressure and 725° 
temperature. Crane piping, fit- 
tings and valves are used. The 
motor-operated gate valves of 
electric cast steel with stems of 
forged monel metal, open orclose 
in 40seconds. Sargent & Lundy 
were engineers and architects. 


human needs 


The answer is: as long ago as 1868, Crane Co. estab- 
lished a laboratory to chemically control raw materials. 
Later it determined systematically the behavior of metals 
and alloys at high temperatures. Both were pioneer ef- 
forts in this country. 

Power development, oil production, manufacturing proc- 
esses, rail and water transportation, road and bridge 
building, farming, home comfort: to the advance of all 
these, Crane valves, fittings and piping materials have 
made mighty contributions. 

For even the smallest valves in your basement, for the 
plumbing in your walls which must be ripped out if it 
fails, specify Crane dependability and economy. 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


C'E CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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The Saving House 


Somehow, this buyer had received the 
impression that Radnor was pressed for 
money. He endeavored to cut the asking 
price, and was unpleasantly surprised 
when Radnor stiffened suddenly and an- 
nounced that he did not care to sell at 
any price. Radnor apologized humbly to 
Mrs. Rue for his failure to go through 
with the sale. 

“Of course I owe you the commission 
and you shall have it,” he promised, 
“but when it came right down to 


Continued from page 13) 


managed alone under such responsibilities. 

The parting between Alice and Radnor 
was quite tender, on his part at least, be- 
cause of that feeling of relief of which he 
was heartily ashamed. He did not even 
resent the keeping of the ages of the 
“Porter children” in the background un- 
til after the San Francisco trip had been 
arranged—the son, a grown man well 
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make it. 


of nature. The very immaturity of the 


garden was its greatest charm. The} 


hedge, not yet grown, that little forest of 
hopeful-looking sticks, which next sum. 
mer would burst into red and white bloom, 
the flush of emerald across the clay which 
time and water would turn into green 
velvet. But the house itself was complete. 
It shone like a jewel in its expectant set. 
ting. There was no longer any excuse for 

delay. Radnor announced def- 





the closing of the deal, I had a 
vision of that pair of boys and 
their friends clumping about on 
the spot where I had planned a 
rose garden, and I couldn't 
bring myself to do it. It shall 
stand before the world a thing 
of completed beauty before I 
turn it over to alien hands. [| 
want you to help me hurry it 
to completion, will you Mrs. 
Rue?” 

Radnor went to the Johnson 
home that evening in no happy 
frame of mind. He knew that 
he had been foolish not to let 
his house go when he had the 


‘“Americans All—In Hawaii! 
uary issue of Sunset, is editor of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin and not of the 
Honolulu Advertiser as was 
through an editorial error in the heading 
—The Editors. 


of the article. 


A Correction 


Riley H. Allen, author of the article, 
in the Jan- 


‘hd 


indicated 


nitely that the place was for 
sale. 

Buyers began to nibble, so 
the agents said. Would Radnor 
deduct a thousand dollars from 
the asking price? No. Would 
he guarantee the furnace? No. 
That the basement would te. 
main dry in winter? No. The 
agent found Radnor a dificult 
client. It almost seemed as if 
he were trying to put obstacles 
in the way of a sale. A buyer 
offered cash if Radnor would 
enamel the oak paneling in 
white, as his wife preferred 
white woodwork. Later, he recon- 











chance. He anticipated the 
eager question with which 
Mrs. Johnson was now in the habit 
of greeting him—‘‘Well, what’s the 
news about real estate?” In fact, he was 
beginning to suspect that the date of the 
wedding was being postponed until the 
house was safely disposed of. 

But he was spared any humiliating con- 
fession which he might have felt in duty 
bound to make, because on that particulzr 
evening the Johnsons’ minds were filled 
with weightier matters. Radnor. re- 
ceived this impression with the welcoming 
kiss of his fiancee. The kiss possessed an 
ingratiating sweetness which warned him 
that he was about to be wheedled. He 
braced himself for something disagreeable. 

An old-time friend of Mrs. Johnson’s, 

Mrs. Porter, and “her two children’’ 
were in the city on their way to San 
Francisco. Mrs. Porter—‘Jennie”’—was 
simply wild to take Alice with her for, 
say, two months. Of course it was out of 
the question, under the circumstances, 
and yet—the date of the wedding had not 
really been decided upon, and so—per- 
haps— 


RQ ADN )R told himself that his satisfac- 
tion at the reprieve was purely a finan- 
cial satisfaction. It would give him time to 
complete his house and find a buyer for 
it. When Alice came home the house 
would have been disposed of, the apart- 
ment secured and the wedding could take 
place without any further delay. 

This was what he told Mrs. Johnson, 
and she eagerly agreed. Of course. That 
horrid old house which had eaten up so 
much money would be all nice and sold, 
and he and Alice could settle down to real 
happiness. Alice would be one of the 
young matrons of next season. There was 
a Young Matrons’ Club forming. Per- 
fectly swagger! They would entertain 
turn and turn about. It was well that 
Alice had a mother to depend upon, for 
goodness knows how the child would have 


versed in the ways of the world, the 
daughter, a dressy young person of 
Alice’s own age—he merely smiled at the 
ingeniousness of Mrs. Johnson’s mind. 
There followed a veritable orgy of 
house-finishing and garden-making. Rad- 
nor spent guilty days in that garden, 
days when he never went near his office 








Akaka Falls, in Hawaii 


at all. Well, this was his vacation—his 
happy months of possession. ‘The gar- 
den was his, the house, and he was never 
under the necessity of hurrying t ownw ard 
at night to get ready to “go somewhere.” 
At the end of six happy weeks the place 
was as finished as the hand of man could 


sidered, and offered cash for the 
house as it stood. He would do 
the enameling himself. Then Radnor 
withdrew the house from the market. 

Even Mrs. Rue protested. “If you 
really wish to sell it, Mr. Radnor, you 
should have accepted this offer.” 

“His wife was going to build a great 
white china closet in that corner where 
the Colonial highboy belongs!” 

Mrs. Rue chuckled. “Perhaps you 
can introduce restriction clauses in the 
abstract: ‘Whereas—color scheme of 
northwest chamber being cream and old 
rose, baby’s crib blanket must not be blue, 
but must harmonize with said scheme’.” 

Radnor did not join in her mirth. On 
the contrary he grew more serious. ‘‘\What 
you say about that baby blanket, Mrs. 
Rue, has given me an idea. I can’t bear 
the thought of bringing this house s0 
near to complete and consistent beauty 
only to desert it—hand it over to its 
enemies—at the most critical stage of its 
existence, that of furnishing. Why not 
furnish it before selling it? Mrs. Rue, | 
—love my house!” 

“T surmised as much,” laughed Mrs. 


Rue. 


— tried to dissuade him, but Radnor 
held firm. He dragged her with him 
through furniture stores, realizing guilt- 
ily that, in place of being in financial 
readiness for the return of his sweetheart, 
he was going broke. He kept sedulously 
away from the Johnson apartment. 
When the house stood completely 
furnished, filled with the soft radiance of 


polished wood, and rugs which glowed} 


like well-set jewels; when the highboy 
stood in the corner opposite the book- 
cases, Radnor decided to rent in place of 
selling. Bett and Meddlar sent a family 
to look at the place. They came under 
the guidance of Mrs. Rue — father, 
mother and five children. After they had 


gone away—somewhat indignantly— Mrs. 


Rue faced her impossible client. 


It must now await the process f 
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“T don’t think my firm will fool with 
you any more, Mr. Radnor,” she told him 
sternly. 

Radnor glared back at her. “I shan’t 
ask them to. They sent these people of 
their own accord—” 

He bent forward appealingly. “Mrs. 
Rue, did you see what that oldest boy 
did to the highboy? He dug at it with 
the point of his mother’s umbrella!” 

warned you how it would be with 
tenants in a furnished house,” she re- 
minded him. ‘Now honestly, Mr. Rad- 
nor, what are you going to do with this 
house? Don’t be angry with me for be- 
ing a little dictatorial. I believe you 
know me well enough by this time to 
realize that I have your interests at 
heart, don’t you?” 

“Mrs. Rue—” 

“Well then, I ask you again, what is 
your intention in regard to 
this costly little plaything 


The Saving House: 


side of the fireplace and Mozart’s on the 
other, and she wouldn’t be able to tell 
them apart! Mrs. Rue, I can not have 


that woman in this house!” 


GHE gazed at him pityingly. “Then 
you must be reasonable and sell,” she 
began gently. She broke off to gaze 
hopefully out of the window. “Here is a 
taxi stopping at the door this very minute 
and a plumpish woman getting out back- 
ward. Oh, Mr. Radnor, I beg of you, if 
this woman wishes to buy or to rent, do 
let her have the house! She looks like a 
person with no family save, perhaps, one 
husband—I mean one child—” 
Good gracious! it’s Mrs. 
groaned Radnor. 
“T’veShunted for you everywhere,” 
Mrs. Johnson complained to Radnor. “I 
telephoned your boarding house and 


Johnson!” 


F. Roney Weir 
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Walter—lost her, and you have nothing 
in the world to blame but this house! 


You would have been safely married be PF 
fore ever Rudy Porter and his mother} 


struck this town if it hadn’t been for 
this!’ She threw out expressive hands, 


“Of course, I’m as sorry for you as [ can 
It’s an awful way to treat a man who} 


be. 
has been as nice and as—liberal as you 
have been. Mr. Johnson is raving, just 
raving! But Alice is not a girl to bh 
happy in a suburban cottage with 
chickens in the back yard—there woull 


have been chickens, wouldn’t there—/ 


such a large yard?” 

“There may be yet,” 
mured with what little voice he could 
muster. 

“You mustn’t feel hard toward me,” 
warned Mrs. Johnson. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Johnson, I shall not fee 
hard toward you nor toward 
Alice,” protested Radnor 








which you have brought into 
existence? You say yourself 
that you must have funds 
before—well, before Miss 
Johnson gets back and things 
begin to happen; that you 
are going to be in a tight | 
place for money—why, good- | 
ness me! think of the ex- | 
pense of a honeymoon—” | 
“Honeymoon! After three | 
months in California it seems 
to me that Alice ought to be | 
content to settle down—” | 


“And you?” ; ; : : back the ring and—‘“‘other 
“I?” he cried solemnly, || Until they rise to lean forth softly in the night things, of course—” 
Awe had the time of my And smile upon his song. “The ring, perhaps,” con- 
life! You know how I felt ceded Radnor gently, “but 


when I saw that gate-legged 
table there in front of the 
fireplace; when that highboy 
came to fill the corner de- 


Rain 


By Nelene Groff Gettell 


Rain is a troubadour, 

Singing at the lattice windows of the earth. 
His sweet insistence 

|| Wakens the dreaming things that lie within, 


And through the following day’s unfolding, 
The memory of his singing 
Echoes down the green lanes where he has passed. 


“Will you tell her that for| 
me, Mrs. Johnson?” 

“Yes, I will. She won't 
believe it, of course. But 
I think it is awfully nice of 
you to take it this way 
after all the money vou 
have spent on her.” 


she was supported to her 
taxi by a_new and eager 
Radnor. She sniffed into 
her handkerchief and pron- 
ised that Alice should send 


as for the other things, do 
beg her for me to keep them 
all as my wedding gifts to 
her. And do try to convine 
her, dear Mrs. Johnson, that! 














signed for it from the begin- 





ning of time! I could never 
enjoy any honeymoon as | 
have enjoyed that creeping mist of green 
across my own front yard! Mrs. ‘Rue, 
couldn’t you and Mrs. Kelly move in 
here and—” 


R. RADNOR, please use a little 

common sense. Mrs. Kelly couldn’t 
afford to live in a house like this even if 
she could stand up on these floors.” 

“But I can’t bear to see—you know— 
that poem in the old school reader, “The 
stranger’s foot upon the sill—’ ” 

“Of course you can’t, and of course you 
must not. You must live in this house 
yourself.” 

“That isn’t possible. Alice doesn’t 
care for the place. Her mother abomi- 
nates it.” 

“‘Alice’s mother is out of the question. 
She need not love this house or live in 
it. But your Alice is young, her tastes 
are unformed. In time she may come to 
care for the house as you do. Assert your 
right as head of the family 

Radnor rose from the chair in which he 
had been drooping. There was tragedy 
in his voice. “She would put cards and 
chiffon scarfs on the highboy, and Cham- 
bers and Dell in the bookcases; she 
would hang Roosevelt’s picture on one 


your office, where they advised me to try 
your house.” She glanced about the 
furnished room. ‘“You’ve sold, then?” 

*“N-No, I’m renting.” 

She turned to Mrs. Rue. “Do you 
think you will like it so far out?” 

Mrs. Rue opened her lips to set Mrs. 
Johnson right, but Mrs. Johnson did not 
await the explanation. She turned to 
Radnor. “I have a surprise for you.” 

Radnor met the announcement with a 
sickly smile. “I imagined that was what 
brought you,” he said. “When did she 
come?!” 

The earth was slipping from beneath 
his feet, his good times were at an end. 
Oliver James, sitting on a Colonial bench 
by the window, looked as Radnor felt, 
drooping of jowls, mournful of eye and 
ear, dejected in every line. A ridiculous 
thought flashed through Radnor’s mind. 
He should never see Oliver James here 
in this room again! Oliver James, who 
had been a sort of symbol of happiness 
and content in this house! Now Alice 
was home and— 

“She hasn’t come,” said Mrs. Johnson 
slowly, “and so far as you are concerned, 
she never will come again. She is marriéd 
to Rudy Porter. You have lost her, 


forgive her freely—freely. 
Mrs. Johnson. Marriage is 
such a serious matter, especially for : 
girl. She should have every chance to 
change her mind before it is too late.” 
He lifted the lady into the taxi. “It wa 
good of you to come out to find me. | 
shall never forget your kindness.” 


LATE R, when the question as to who was 
to live in the Radnor house had been 
settled to the complete satisfaction of all 


concerned, Philancy Rue asked her lover 


a few pertinent questions—serious ques 
tions: 

“Tf you didn’t want her, why did you 
ask her to marry you?” 

“T did want her.” 

“Why o 

“Because her skin was fair and her eyes 
were bright.” 

“But think what time does to a wo 
man’s eyes and complexion.” 

“IT know,” owned Radnor meekly. 
“but most men do not stop to think that 
out until it is too late, and I was no ex 
ception. A lucky twist of fate saved me. 

Oliver James went over and flopped 
down before the fire with a grunt of satis: 
faction which said as plain as_ word 
could have done, “A narrow squeak fo! 


? 


us all, old chap! 
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When Mrs. Johnson left} 
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efficient motor 
operation. 


Cycol Motor Oil 


for Perfect Lubrication 


FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE 
SULPHO COMVOUNDS 
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Garden 
Swimming 


Pools 


ATER in a garden is always 

gy Whether it flows 

in a flashing and murmuring 

stream or lies in a limpid pool 
reflecting, as in a mirror, the foliage and 
other objects of its environment, it adds a 
charm to the grounds of a home that is 
quite in a class by itself as a_ pictorial 
attraction. 

The private swimming pool is an 
especially admirable garden feature, with 
a value both esthetic and utilitarian. In 
the decorative sense it affords exceptional 
possibilities for lending beauty and inter- 
est to the grounds and as a source of 
healthful enjoyment is an enviable posses- 
sion. It is, of course, as a utilitarian asset 
that the private swimming pool is most 
appreciated. For one to be able to walk 
directly from one’s rooms into the garden 
and there take a plunge and a swim in the 


crystal-like, invigorating water of one’s 
own swimming pool is certainly to possess 
a rare, delightful luxury. Moreover, such 
a pool is not only a source, continually 
inviting and convenient, of pleasur: ible 
experience, but a possession of inestimable 
benefit to health. 

Decoratively, this feature brings to the 
grounds a more or considerable 
expanse of gleaming, mirroring water, 
always to be desired, with its reflections 
and sheen adding sparkle and life to the 
garden scheme. It further invites a vari- 
ety of attractive treatments in the way of 
garden planting and garden architecture. 
It may have about it trees and shrubbery 
to give it a degree of seclusion; it may 
have a pergola to form an enclosure, 
wholly or in part, with a tracery of climb- 
ing roses or other vines trained about the 
pillars and the overhead framework. 
Somewhere near its shores may be erected 
the customary pavilion, unless the pool is 
located close to a rear porch or patio of 
the house. In any case there should be 
convenient seats and some of these, pref- 
erably constructed of cement, should be 
placed not far from the water’s edge, per- 
haps beneath a gayly colored beach 
umbrella or within the protection of a 


less 


A fine example of the classic type; swim- 
ming pool in the garden of H. W. Robinson, 
Hills, 
gives a needed note of color agains 


Dodd and 


Richa rds, architects 


A gay umbrella 
the 


Beverly California. 


green of the hedge. 


vine-draped pergola. Indeed, the privat 


sb acon mes | 
swimming pool offers itself as a pivotal} 


point to any number of charming reat 
garden arrangements. 
A pool large enough for swimming 


requires grounds of considerable size and; 
possible only 1n} 


therefore is usually 
country or suburban estates. 
majority 
phase of the matter. Occasionally, how: 
ever, a very satisfactory swimming pool | 
found installed in grounds of compat 
tively limited extent and even in cit) 
residential districts. This 
keeping it to restricted size, and careful 
planning of the garden scheme, particu: 
larly regarding foliage for screening. 
Private swimming pools, like ~ other 
garden accessories, may be large or small.) 
aie or inexpensive. They may range 
from about ten by eighteen feet to four 0! 
five times these dimensions, even larget 


To the 
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SOUTHERN BISCUITS 
6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift 
3, Cupfuls Flour . 6 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 
3 Teaspoonful Salt 
1 Cupful Liquid, Milk or Water 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt together. Cut \ 
owdrift into the flour with a knife. Add liquid to make 
oft dough. Roll out on aslightly floured board to %-inch 

hickness. Cut with a biscuit cutter. Put on a greased pan 

t baking sheet and bake in a very hot oven (450 degrees 
10 to 12 minutes. 
If sour milk is desired, add 1 teaspoonful soda and leave 
it 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder a above proportions. 


owdrift is a rich, creamy shortening 


made by the Wesson Oil people 
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What oof color for the Western home ? 


Here is an answer to this most important question — a way 
to choose exactly the color that will look best on your house 


All America has taken a lesson from 
the Pacific Coast on the use of color 
in home architecture. 

Here, where color plays so impor- 
tant a part, special care must be ex- 
ercised to obtain a pleasing harmony 
in the exterior scheme. 


The roof particularly must be se- 
lected with this in mind. 


Richardson has created a wide 
range of rich colorings for you to 
choose from — Weathered Brown, 
Opal, Onyx, Tapestry Tan and many 
other distinctive Multicrome effects, 
permanently fixed in slate. Which will 


be most appropriate for your home? 


How you can decide 


Send for the new booklet, What 
Color for the Roof? In it you will find 
page after page of interesting homes, 
showing you pleasing color combi- 
nations of body, trim, and roof. 
With the booklet you will receive 
the Richardson Harmonizer. This 
fascinating device will enable you tc 
see the effect of 108 different color 
combinations. It will show you in 
advance exactly how any Multicrome 


RICHARDSON ROOFING| 


roof will look upon your house. 


Together, the booklet and Harmo- 
nizer will guide you unhesitatingly 
to the correct color for your roof— 
color that will bring out all the 
beauty of your home. Before you 
build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are of- 
fered to you at less than cost—25 
cents for both. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building mate- 
rials can show you Richardson Mul- 
ticrome Roofs in a range and beauty 
of color never before obtainable at 
moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the 
points mentioned in the panel at the 
right make the beauty of these roofs 
so lasting. Call upon him. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 


San Francisco 


Oakland Fresno Sacramento 
Los Angeles San Diego Portland 
Seattle Spokane Salt Lake City 





50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—extra 
large,extraheavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of texture and 
years of endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt—99.8% 
pure bitumen, especially vacuum-proc- 
essed. Its surface is slate in close, over- 
lapping flakes—further protection 
against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is less 
expensive than slate, tile or asbestos, 
and approximates in price ordinary 
wood shingles. It is economical to lay 
and equally good for new or over-the- 
old-roof jobs. 





[MAIL THIS COUPON 4 


Zellerbach Paper Co. 

Dept. 95-A, San Francisco, Calif. 
Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) 
for new booklet and Harmonizer 

IN GAB. soa caccsectsderossateicmeteass oSacngpiccoasenees 
Street 


Ciry 














©1926, The Richardson Company 
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[he satter of size is largely governed by 
the size of the grounds in which they are 
to be installed, as well as by the manner in 
which the grounds are to be landscaped. 
lo pr vide. enjoyment for every member 
of the family they should be of g graduated 
depth, perhaps increasing from twelve or 


eighteen inches at one end to five or six 


feet the other, depending somewhat 


upon the pool’s length. 

In design and treatment the swimming 
pool may be either formal or quite 
informal, to agree with the general garden 
schen The design will govern some- 
what the construction and finish. While 
the basin is usually of concrete, the floor 
and walls are sometimes surfaced with 
cement, sometimes with glazed tile. The 


Western Homes and Gardens 


Small pool in a charming setting, demon- 
strating what may be done within limited 
Norman A. Pabst. owner 


and architect 


space. 


walk or promenade about it is frequently 
similarly finished, but occasionally 1s 
constructed of brick or unglazed paving 
tile in colors. Sometimes even a bit of 
sandy beach is introduced at the edge, 
as seen in the lower illustration. 


A vine-draped pergola encircles this lovely 
pool in the garden of S. M. Spaulding at 
Beverly Hills, with a beach of white sand 
fronting the pavilion. Hunt and Burns, 
architects 


In the construction of these pools it is 
essential that there be intake and outlet 
pipes for a constant refreshing of the 
water. This does not necessarily mean 
that the feed and waste pipes be kept 
flowing continuously but the water supply 
should be at least partially changed each 
day. If the pool is connected with the 
garden irrigation system it becomes a 
sort of reservoir and when this constitutes 
the arrangement the refreshing of the 
water is made automatically, a simple 
matter. Provision should also be made 
for an occasional draining of the pool, 
that it may be thoroughly cleaned. 

Included in the equipment of the swim- 
ming pool should be a spring-board for 
diving placed above the deeper water. A 
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Guarding 
their Health 


The children will always 
be healthy if they have the 
proper nourishment — if 
they have foods that build 
strong minds and sturdy 
bodies. 


Bake often and combine 
the use of white flour with 
bran muffins, cakes, etc.— 
then you will be sure the 
children are getting the 
proper amount of mineral 
salts and body building 
elements. Use 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


to insure perfectly raised 
and wholesome bakings. 


You need not be afraid 
to let the children have all 
the home baked things they 
want if you use Calumet, 
because it’s the purest of al! 
leaveners. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


Sales 2'/, times those of 
any other brand 
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Charles Seyler, Jr. 


fountain located at one end or in the 
center is also a feature of these pools, both 
for ornamental display and for providing 
its shower-like spray. Some of the more 
elaborate pools are equipped with a 


Picturesque South Seas setting for a pool in the Hollywood, California, grounds of 
Morgan, Walls and Clements, architects 


special system for heating the wate 
commonly consisting of hot-water pip: 
extended horizontally along the sides 
the basin beneath the water surface. 
Cuarces ALMA Byers 








Villa Montalvo 


(Continued from page 16) 


been seated, and an ancient Spanish 
treasure chest, exquisitely carved. 

Room after room follows, spaciously 
planned, perfectly ordered and appointed, 
brimming with objects of interest and 
beauty—a pique to the imagination and a 
joy to the senses. There are autograph 
portraits of the celebrities that have been 
entertained within Montalvo’s walls, 
those of four presidents of the United 
States being among the number. There 
are canvases by old masters and a liberal 
representation of the best Western paint- 
ers. A huge guest book contains thou- 
sands of names of visitors. 

Wide doors open, unexpectedly at 
times, upon tiled patios and courts. The 
Spanish court is noted for its exceptional 
beauty. It is spacious, tropical, exotic. 
A fountain plays in the center. Statues 
abound. Urns brought from Spain hold 
plants of that country. Spanish water 
jugs accent the foreign note. Bright- 
plumaged mackaws and paraquets enliven 
the scene here, splashing it with vivid 
color. The mountain air is odorous with 
the scent of countless blossoms. The very 
sunshine that pours over the court seems 
rose and amethyst as well as gold, as 
though it had been poured through some 
great fire opal. 

Three sides of the court are closed. The 


fourth is open, and following down it 
broad steps one comes to a_marb 
enclosure supported by graceful [on 
columns, where a group of bronze figur 
uphold a marble tablet. The approach 
dramatic. The tension of a high momer} 


is upon you as you read the inscription} 


“MDXXI, KNOW ORDONEZ DE MONTALVO: 
FAME. DID HE NOT SEE IN FANTASY Ol 
CALIFORNIA GROW OUT OF OLD SPAIN; C0 
FERRED HER NAME, FORETOLD HER GOLD, 
PARADISE FOR EAGER EYES. HIS DREAM CA\ 
TRUE FOR ME AND YOU. MCMXII.” 

“Who was Montalvo?” Fortunate yo! 
are if you hear from the lips of your hos 
himself this explanation: 

Ordonez de Montalvo was a Spanis 
writer of the sixteenth century. He tol 
of an imaginary realm, calling it Cal: 
fornia. Montalvo placed it far beyon’ 
his Western sea and described it as a te: 
restrial paradise of great natural lovel: 
ness, abounding in gold and _ precio 
stones, with wonderful fertility of s0! 
balmy climate, and woods where wat 
like Amazons dwelt. 

To honor the man who foretold Cal: 
fornia Senator Phelan named his terre: 
trial paradise Montalvo. As your glane 
wanders from the blue and _rose-veile! 


hills over the panoramic beauty of th” 


garden, villa, and valley below, you fee 
that Montalvo’s description of a magi 


land was indeed prophetic; yet woré}) 





alone, though lyrical as a poet's anh) 
steeped in color, can not portray the pe} 
~ fection of Villa Montalvo. 


Mira Mac ay. 
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The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


Winter is a follower of the safe and sane 
conservative and fashionable Republican 
party. Both are devoted to the interests 
of their constituents, particularly with 
reference to public lands, forests and 
irrigations, not forgetting the farmers. 

As Judge Hill sees it, one of the great 
national issues of the day is the early com- 
pletion of the Methowe-Okanagan trriga- 
tion project. If Congress and the Reclama- 
tion Service will act promptly and favor- 
ably on this project the chances are that 
the American people will have the inesti- 
mable benefits of his official presence in 
Washington for some years to come. This 
would be cheap at the estimated $6,000,- 
ooo. Next, the Judge is for the repeal of 
the fourth section of the transportation 
act, to the end that Spokane, metropolis 
and sacred city of the Inland Empire, 
may be assured of equality for all time to 
come in the matter of railway rates with 
Seattle and other alien and rival cities. 


* AS to farmer-relief,” says the man from 
\rkansas—2000 miles from—“‘T feel 
that the protective character of our 
tariff legislation is such that it is non-pro- 
tective, if not destructive, to the farmer. 
That is why I favor legislation along the 
lines of the McNary-Haugen measure. 
The farmer buys protected goods, but as 
he has a surplus to sell abroad he sells free 
trade goods, thus paying high prices and 
receiving low prices. The McNary-Hau- 
gen bill would fix things so that he would 
get as well as pay protected prices.” 

This tariff reference of the Washington 
congressman reminds me of the story that 
is going round Washington of what 
Hoover said to a delegation of farmers 
who recently waited on him with a view to 
persuading him that the tariff on manu- 
factured goods ought to be lowered if 
there was not to be any legislation of the 
McNary-Haugen stripe. 

“If IT were you,” said Hoover to the 
farmers, according to the yarn, “I would 
go quietly home and never let on that I 
ever heard of tariff reform. Recently you 
farmers have got twenty-story duties on 
many of your products. It is true that 
they don’t do you much good where you 
have surpluses that must be exported. 
But take a look ahead. The manufac- 
turing capacity of this country today is 
about 40 per cent ahead of the home 
market. Our manufacturers want to run 
full time, they need to sell abroad to do 
that. They feel that in most lines they 
can give their foreign competitors a handi- 
cap and win. They are beginning to hint 
that low tariffs or even free trade may be 
a good policy for them. This country 1s 
now preponderantly an urban country. 
The city people are likely to support 
what the manufacturers demand. Go 
home, read English history and bury the 
tariff agitation. If it ever rises from its 
grave it will haunt you farmers.” 


———— . ee 
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Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, 
The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash & Door 
Mfer., The Pattern Maker, 
The Frame Mfgr., The Ship- 
per, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training 
Instructor. 





America’s great wood jury recognizes the 
superiority of cabinets and built-in 
conveniences made from California Pine 


THE cabinet maker and the painter, par- 
ticularly, recommend Califoraia Pine for 
built-in book cases, china closets, buffets, 
desks, dish cupboards, kitchen shelves and 
all sorts of interior cabinet work. 


These men have experimented with many kinds 
of wood. They have watched and tested the serv- 
ice results in hundreds of homes, of cabinets and 
closets made from every available kind of lumber. 
And they prefer California Pine. 


The cabinet maker says:—‘'The soft textureand 
even grain of California Pine make cutting and 
fitting easy. I can saw, plane and chisel with or 
across the grain without any splitting or splinter- 
ing, even right down to the finest kind of work. 


“I can drive nails rightup to the edge and the end 
without danger of splitting. When fitting hinges 
and other hardware the screws easily enter the 
wood and I have no fear of splitting, no matter 
where the screws are placed. This saves my time 
and prevents any waste of material. And as for tak- 
ing glue, I haven‘t found any wood that can equal 
California Pine for the way it grips. 


“All this, of course, means the most accurate 
kind of joinery and hardly any spoiled material. 
Yes, to be sure, I can go faster with California Pine. 
And the part that interests the home-owner most, 
is the remarkable freedom from shrinking and 
warping of California Pine. When California Pine 
is the wood used I can confidently assure the owner 
that my work will ‘stay put.’”’ 


Let the painter tell his experiences—"‘ Well, first 
of all, California Pine has a smooth, satiny surface 
that takesalotofthehard workaway frompainung | 


“Then the light color is so easy to ‘hide,’ and 
the paint holds like a vise. That means fewer coats 
to geta fine, high grade job of paint or enamel. 
And, you know, California Pine has so little pitch 
and is so free from grain-raising tendencies that 
my work holds its original beauty and smoothness 
for years. Thatis something for the home builder 
to consider. It certainly adds to his satisfaction.’’ 


It will pay you to look into the merits of Califor- 
nia Pine for interior woodwork of all kinds. lf you 
are thinking of building, ask your architect and 
contractor about California Pine. If you are plan- 
ning tu buy a house, your investment will count 
for more if you select one finished with this fine 
building wood. 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


“ INTERIOR USE” qualities, and others of 
like value, makeCalifornia Pine the favored 
wood for practically every home building 
purpose, such as: 

Exterior and interior doors, window frames and 

sash, exterior siding and trim, porches, trellis, gate- 

ways, etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 

flooring, etc. 


A 
Ay he 


‘Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our tree 48-page illustrated 
book ‘‘Pine Homes’’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour's time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
4 Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 
This book will be sent FREE. 

Simply fillin the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 

Manufacturers Assn. 
661 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 

Please send your book *' Pine Homes.” 











Name __ 


Street 


City — 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California Douglas Fir - 


Californ a Incense Cedar 












Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Cleaning the House 


HERE is no way in which the 

passage of time is more marked or 

the difference between yesterday’s 

methods and today’s equipment 
and organization better demonstrated 
than by the modern plan of house clean- 
ing. Almost the only point of likeness be- 
tween past and present is the fact that a 
thorough cleaning is given to every part of 
the house. The general plan for accom- 
plishing the work is much the same, 
whether the house is large and two-storied 
with an attic and cellar, or a flat or 
apartment all on one level. In the 
old days the first move was to disrupt 
and despoil the rooms of carpets, 
curtains and furniture and live in 
bleak depression and discomfort 
until these were cleaned and ready to 
be replaced. 

It was probably necessary, as each 
process was longer and more difficult 
and the result more a matter of 
conjecture than certainty. Today 
the work of house cleaning is so well 
planned, and carried out with such 
ease and simplicity, that the house- 
hold is scarcely aware of what is tak- 
ing place. There should be a definite 
plan if the work is to be done with as 
little strain as possible. The details, 
the systematizing of the work and 
the time allotted to each room or 
each part, must necessarily depend 
on ,the individual routine of each 
household. 


HE first step in preparation ts to 

go over the house, making a care- 
ful list of the things necessary to 
be done. If there are repairs or 
cooms to be decorated, this should be 
attended to before the cleaning is 
begun, for it is almost impossible to 
have repairing and cleaning taking 
place at the same time without delay 
and annoyance on both sides. 

After this the first actual work 
may be begun. The contents of the 
attic, closets, cupboards and drawers 
should be looked over and sorted, 
and the useless material disposed of, 
cleaning the spaces and rearranging the 
contents in order. 

When this has been accomplished the 
remainder of the work can be approached 
with a light heart. It is now simply a 
matter of taking one room, or a group of 
rooms, and cleaning them thoroughly be- 
fore another is disturbed. 

Logically, the work should start at the 
top in a two-story house and work down 
from bedrooms to living-rooms leaving 
halls and passageways until the last. In 


a Hat or apartment the most convenient 
way is usually to begin at the front and 
work toward the rear, leaving shining 
cleanliness and order in the wake. 

Before the actual work of cleaning com- 
mences, the supplies should be selected. 
If a vacuum cleaner is not a part of the 
household equipment, this is an excellent 
time to purchase in readiness for the extra 
work ahead, for this labor-saving device 
will take the place of at least one person 
in the task of a general house cleaning. 








A well chosen group of first aids to spring cleaning 


Besides relieving human muscles of the 
heaviest labor, it also banishes the danger 
from stirring up old dirt and keeps any 
heavy pieces of furniture that can not be 
easily removed free from the flying dust 
that a broom arouses. There are a num- 
ber of attachments of various shapes and 
sizes that may easily be adjusted, de- 
signed for the walls, the narrow spaces 
behind the radiators and between their 
coils, and the depressions in tufted furni- 
ture and mattresses. 


Long-handled brushes are a convenient 
means of removing surface dust {rom 
places otherwise out of reach. 

After the planning is completed ani the 
preliminary checking, sorting and discard- 
ing has been done, and the necessary 
changes and repairs made, the real bus- 
ness of cleaning is next in order. Th« op- 
eration for each room is about the s ime 
The first step is to remove rugs, furn:ture 
and curtains and if possible take them 
into the open air for dusting and cleaning. 
The small articles should be care- 
fully gathered up and cleaned, ready 
to be returned to their places when 
the room is again in order. 


F the curtains are to be washed 

at home, this process will probably 
precede or follow the house cleaning, 
as it is almost too much to think of 
combining the two. Make a rich 
suds of any good reliable soap or soap 
flakes, using more than enough 
water to cover the curtains. Allow 
them to soak for several hours, pour 
off this water, make a fresh hot 
suds and finish the washing. If 
badly soiled it may be necessary to 
repeat this again. Rinse thoroughly 
in warm water with a trace of bluing 
in the last rinse water, and if the 
curtains need stiffening dip them ina 
thin solution of starch, about two 
teaspoons to each quart of water. 

To dry, hang them straight across 
theiline or stretch them on frames 
adjusted to about the original size. 


that needs ironing, they should be 
removed from the line and rolled up 
while they are still damp. In ironing, 
place them straight across the board 
and iron evenly. If ruffled, iron the 
frills first. 

Vases, pictures, lamps, toilet art 
cles and all the intimate decorative 
objects that gradually collect round 
a woman who loves beauty for its 
own sake must be kept clean and 
shining or they are no longer beautt- 
ful. To clean the glass over pic- 
tures, wash with a soft cloth and a warm 
suds made from soap or soap flakes thor- 
oughly dissolved. Rinse with a cloth 
squeezed out of clean warm water to 
which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added and polish with a soft dry cloth. 

It is not impossible to wash window 
shades with great satisfaction if they are 
of good quality. Spread them on a flat 
surface and rub vigorously with a coarse 
sponge dipped in a thick suds, first on ont 
side, then the other. Remove the suds 


If the curtains are of a material 
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F with a dry cloth, rinse with clean water 


» and dry thoroughly. 


Bedding is no longer difficult to clean 


) at home if there is a washing machine in 
if the household equipment, as there is in 
F many homes today. The method used 
© does not differ from the usual one except 
* that blankets and woolens may be rinsed 


in slightly soapy water instead of clear, 
to keep them soft and light. 
In cleaning the rooms themselves, the 


© walls come first, then the floors. First go | 
over the walls and ceilings with a long- | 


handled brush to remove the surface dust. 


After this, if the surface is washable it may | 
be cleaned with soap and water. A sponge | 
is best for applying this, and also for the | 


rinsing which should follow immediately. 
In cleaning the floors it is necessary to 


be guided somewhat by the material and | 


type of floor. A polished floor may have 
been sc well protected by its finish that it 
does not need anything beyond another 
coat of wax or polish. 

If the waxed floors have worn down, 
however, and gotten dirty they may be 
washed quickly with lukewarm suds, 
rinsed thoroughly and dried with a soft 
dry cloth or mop before renewing the fin- 
ished surface. 

Linoleum should be cleaned with a hot 
thick suds made from mild pure soap or 


soap flakes and applied with a soft brush | 


or cloth. Rinse with clear water and dry 
by rubbing with a mop or cloth. 


Baseboards may be washed at the same ! 


time and in the same way as floors. Wood- 


work often responds more easily toa damp | 


cloth rubbed over a cake of milk pure 
soap, especially where greasy fingers have 
left their marks. 

To clean the windows, first go over 
them thoroughly with a cloth squeezed 
out of warm clean suds. Be sure that all 
the greasy deposit is removed, so that 
there will not be a streaked appearance. 
Rinse with clear water and polish with a 
chamois wrung out of clear water. 


URING the spring cleaning especial 

attention should be given to pipes and 
drains. The outlet pipe in the refrigerator 
should have a thorough careful cleaning 
and scalding. A strong solution of wash- 
ing soda and hot water put down the drain 
pipe out of the sink will carry away the 
accumulation that clogs the pipe, without 
injury to pipe or sink. 

After the house is thoroughly cleaned, 
the minor articles should receive atten- 
tion, and first among these is the silver. 
lhe large pieces not often used should be 
polished at this time, and the easiest way 


to accomplish this for all silver with a | 
bright finish is by the electrolytic method. | 


Add a teaspoon of salt and baking or 
washing soda to each quart of hot water 


used and keep this boiling in an enamel- | 


ware kettle. In the bottom place a small 
clean piece of aluminum ware, preferably 
new, and kept for this purpose. Place the 
silver in the pan and leave for five min- 


utes, either touching the aluminum or in | 
contact with another piece that completes | 


the connection. 
Remove to a pan of hot soap suds, wash 
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Controlled 
Temperature 
_ Assures 

. Perfect Cooking 


THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 











LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


off the tarnish, rinse and dry. A final rub | 


with the polishing cloth will soften the 
i brightness and give a_ beautiful 
polish 
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Automatic 


Electric Ranges 


ETTER cooking! The oven. 

automatically controlled to exact 
temperatures, eliminates guesswork, 
failures, and disappointments. It 
roasts and bakes crisp and brown. 
Cakes and biscuits are baked finer, 
lighter; pastry light, flaky, and de- 
liciously browned. Meats shrink 
less and retain full flavor. 


Set the clock for oven tempera- 
ture, and the time to start and stop. 
Then, enjoy your recreation with 
a mind serene. Dinner will be per- 
fectly cooked, ready to serve on your 
return. 


Universal Electric Cookery is 
clean; no smoke, flame, choking 
fumes or blackened utensils. 





Landers, Frary & Clark-New Brien Com 
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This delicious ham and lettuce salad is combined from these few left-overs and a well seasoned French dressing 


The Lucky Left-Overs 


T is seldom that a roast of meat or a 
fowl is entirely consumed at its first 
serving; in fact a dinner of this kind 
can usually be counted upon for two 
meals for the average family, unless guests 
are present. 
In serving the meat the second time 


there is almost an unlimited choice of 


uses, all delicious. If the meal is dinner, a 
scalloped or baked fish, a preparation in 
the casserole, crocuettes or the sliced meat 
in a hot and savory sauce are all excellent 
ways to use the left-overs with a very 
nourishing znd satisfying result. 

If perhaps there is not quite enough for 
another dinrer the remaining meat may 
be served in a new form at luncheon where 
fewer of the family are present, combined 
with sufficient ingredients to make a 
generous serving for each. 

Souffles, salads, creamed dishes and 
stuffed peppers are only a few of the many 
ways in which left-overs may be served 
attractively at luncheon. With any one 
of these dishes the menu may be short 
indeed, for they carry flavor and food- 
value, and with the addition of a hot 
bread, a cup of bouillon in the case of the 
salad, or a green salad with one of the hot 
dishes, a beverage and a light dessert, a 
luncheon is served that has all the ade- 
quate values and an appeal to the appe- 
tite also. 

Left-over vegetables may be creamed 
or used in soups or sauces for meats or 
other vegetables. 

Occasionally two vegetables may be 
used in combination as cauliflower and 
turnips, carrots and peas, corn and beans, 
egg plant and tomatoes and many others 
equally delicious that it is a delight to 
discover for oneself. 


Eggs are a delicious extender for any 
kind of leftover. Omelettes filled with 
meat or vegetables or served with a 
sauce containing either one are excellent. 
Salads absorb left-overs of every kind and 
by some culinary magic turn them out 
more delicious than ever. Here meat and 
vegetables may be combined if the flavors 
balance each other, neither being too 
strong. 

Left-over meat and vegetables also 
harmonize well in an aspic or jelly, 
and it is surprising how little of either is 
needed to make a satisfying, delicious and 
attractive dish used in this way. 

And perhaps the greatest advantage of 
all lies in the opportunity to do a little 
creative cookery, for in this lies the real 
luck of left-overs. 


Chicken Cutlets 
2 cups cold chicken 1 teaspoon parsley 
4 tablespoons 2 tablespoons lemon 
chopped mush- juice 
rooms 2 tablespoons butter 
teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon flour 
9 teaspoon pepper — 1 cup milk or cream 


9 teaspoon onion 4 eggs 
juice 
Mix the chicken, mushrooms, salt, 


pepper, parsley and the onion and lemon 
juice. Make a white sauce with the fat, 
flour and milk or cream. Add the chicken, 
and cook for three minutes. Stir in two 
of the eggs beaten until light. Take from 
the fire immediately, pour into a greased, 
flat dish and set in a cold place for an hour 
or so. The colder the mixture becomes, 
the better it may be handled. Shape into 
cutlets, either in molds or with a knife, 
and sprinkle both sides of each cutlet 
with fine crumbs. Beat the other two 


eggs in deep plates. Dip the cutlets in the 
ege, then in crumbs, put them in a 
frying basket, not crowding them and 
cook in deep fat for two minutes. Serve 
with mushroom sauce. 

Minced Ham in Cider Jelly 
1 cup boiled ham 14 cup celery 
3 hard cooked eggs l4 package or two 
14 teaspoon salt tablespoons gel:i- 


Pepper tine 

4 teaspoon cayenne 1% cup cold water 
pepper 2 cups cider 

3 tablespoons lemon 1% cup sugar 
juice 1 cup whipped cresm 


Soften the gelatine in cold water, and 
pour over it boiling cider to which the 
sugar and lemon have been added. Strain 
into border molds. When firm, remove 
from the molds and fill with the mixture 


made of the other ingredients and serve 


immediately. 
Rice and Meat Loaf 
2 cups any chopped 3 tablespoons butte: 
cooked meat 21% cups cold boiled 
14 cup stock or gravy rice 
3 tablespoons flour Seasonings to taste 
Add the stock to the meat, heat and 
thicken with the fat and flour rubbed 
together. Season to taste. Oil a bread 
pan, thoroughly, line it with the rice, 
packing it in tight, press in the meat and 
cover with the rice. Set in the oven and 
bake until firm, about thirty minutes. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


Minced Lamb with Tomato 

3 cups minced lamb 3 tablespoons flour 
2 cups canned 14 teaspoon sugar 

tomatoes Salt and pepper to 
1 cup gravy, stock, taste 

or boiling water 

Mix the meat, flour, salt, pepper and 

(Continued on page 77) 
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“Fluffy 


biscutts 
and all these 








Cheese Puffs 
NewEnglar.dButterBuns 
Quick Parker House 
Rolls 
Scones 
Savory Biscuits 
Surprise Biscuits 
Butter Scotch Pin 


"PEG ONE 
Meat Pie Crust 
Drop Dumplings . 
Master 


Fruit Roly-Poly 









other treats 
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ELICIOUS, fluffy biscuits— 
that’s the kind you'll get always 
when you follow this Master Recipe. 


But look above; see what a lot of 
other good things this same Master 
Recipe makes, with only slight 
changes. All are so easy and quick 
to make, all so inexpensive. 

And what joy they bring to the 
table when you serve them piping 
hot! Here are five you'll surely want 
to try. 
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The Sperry Master Recipe 
for Biscuits 


2 cups Sperry Drifted Snow Flour 
| teaspoon salt 
+ teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons shortening 
>, cup milk or equal parts of 
milk and water 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; work in 
shortening with knife or finger tips. 
Gradually add liquid, mixing with 
knife to a soft dough. Toss on a 
floured board, pat or roll lightly to 
14-inch thickness, cut with biscuit 
cutter; place in pan, brush over tops 
with melted shortening or milk. Bake 
in hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 

Note: All measurements are level. 
Flour is sifted before measuring. Use 
half pint measuring cup. 


~ a] 


Cheese Puffs 
Serve with the salad to give it new 
delightfulness. Prepare Master Re- 
cipe. Roll the dough thin; sprinkle 
with grated cheese and paprika. Fold 





Boiled Fruit 
= Dumplings 
3aked Apple Pudding 








Recipe! 





dough over to enclose cheese; roll 
lightly, as thin as possible; then cut 
in strips an inch wide and four inches 
long. Brush over with melted short- 
ening and bake until a golden brown. 


Savory Biscuits 

For a luncheon or a midnight supper 
here is something wholly different! 
Can be made hours before and kept in 
cooler until you're ready to bake. Pre- 
pare Master Recipe. After cutting, 
spread 1% of each roll with deviled 
ham. Fold over as for Parker House 
Rolls; place in baking pan, brush tops 
with melted butter or substitute. 
Bake in hot oven (425°F.) about 20 
minutes. Serve hot. 


Butter Scotch Pin Wheels 
Especially nice served with coffee 
in the afternoon. They make a novel 
dessert, too. Prepare Master Recipe. 
Roll dough about 14-inch thick. 
Brush with melted shortening, sprin- 
kle with sugar and cinnamon, and 
cover with raisins. Roll like a jelly 
roll; cut off pieces %4-inch thick. 
Grease layer cake pan or muffin tins 
generously with softened butter. 
Sprinkle brown sugar over butter 
forming a thin layer. Place rolls on 
sugar and bake in moderate oven 
(375°F.) about 20 minutes. When 
baked, the bottoms will have a butter 
scotch icing, so turn upside down. 


Orange Shortcake 
Shortcake! What will make a man 
or youngster happier than that? 
Here’s one to prepare in winter— 
with oranges! Use the Master Re- 
cipe. Roll on floured board to fit 
round baking pan. Brush top with 






















melted shortening or milk. 
Bake 15 minutes in hot oven 
(425°F.) Split and spread 
with butter; put peeled, 
sliced oranges, sweetened, between 
and on top of layers. Cocoanut 
sprinkled over oranges lends unique- 
ness. 

o— ——— O98 
What I like about Sperry 
Flour 
It’s so dependable! In the 12 years 
I've been using Sperry Drifted Snow 
Flour it has never once disappointed 

me. 
They make it of the finest wheats, 
with exacting care. and then they test 
it—hourly—by baking with it! We 
actually cannot buy it until it pro- 
duces perfect results. 

Belle De Graf 
o—_——_——_ — — +9 


Eighty recipes made easy 
in this free book 


How to make sixteen other delicious 
dishes, including all those listed 
above, using this same Master Recipe, 
is told in a booklet, “EIGHTY Food 
Delights from EIGHT Master Re- 
cipes.” Mail me the coupon below 
and I'll send you a copy, free. You'll 
find it a wonderful help in all your 
baking. 


What cooking problem have 
you? I'll help 
Is there anything about cooking that 
you re worried about? Maybe you're 
planning a big dinner and you'd like 
to know some easier ways to prepare 
it? New table setting modes? Or 
what to feed children at various ages? 
Whatever you want, write me and 
I'll gladly help you. A postcard will 
do, or pin a note to 
fille DSiak 


the coupon below. 
Mail this coupon today 


| Mrs. Belle De Graf, Director, Sperry 
Home Service Bureau, Dept. 1202-B 
| 
' 
| 


Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 


Please send, free, booklet, “Eighty Food 
' Delights from Eight Master Recipes.” 
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An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


ae of the reasons why 
you should always buy 
Burgess Radio Batteries is 
that the batteries used by air- 
mail pilots — battleships —ex- 
plorers—and the majority of 
recognized radio engineers — 
are evolved in the Burgess 
Laboratories and manufac- 
tured in the Burgess factory. 


These batteries are identi- 
cal with the batteries sold 
by your dealer and thousands 
of other good dealers every- 
where. 


Burcess Battery ComMpANY 
GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 


Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Castles of Mud 


(Continued from page 23) 


copying these “castles of mud.” So they 
have begun to build homes of earthen walls 
—adobe—amplified by age-defying con- 
crete foundations and by stucco plaster in- 
stead of mere whitewash. The roofs are 
of tile, baked from native clay and fash- 
ioned by Mexican and Indian artisans. 
These tile and adobe homes will be stand- 
ing, the builders claim, long after some of 
the modern featherweight mansions have 
crumbled and disappeared. 

The Santa Barbara Mission is a majes- 
tic example of early Spanish- Indian ma- 
sonry. ‘The walls are a yard thick, of 
adobe supported by rock ans and the 
roofs are laid on hewn oaken beams, with 
rafters of sycamore, thonged together by 
woven reeds. 

The edifice has stood there for more 
than a century—since 1820. Father Au- 
gustine, superior of the old Mission, has 
headed a campaign which raised money to 
restore the portions disturbed by the 
temblor of last summer. 

Mission San Juan Capistrano is another 
“castle of mud” and an entertaining 
record of its building has been compiled 
by Father St. John O'Sullivan, for many 
years a resident padre who spent hours of 
holy reflection within its walls. 

The evangelical course of the San Juan 
Capistrano Mission began at the close of 
the eightee it was— 
the very year that George Washington 
ended his second term as president, and 
when the primeval wilderness that was 
Ohio was being slowly yielded by hostile 
redskins to the westward march of white 
settlers. Even now, in the evening of its 
graceful ruin, San Juan Capistrano, like 
the Mission at Santa Barbara, commands 
admiration, 





HE Mission fathers were not the only 

builders to demonstrate the beauty and 
durability of Spanish construction. Mexi- 
can settlers used adobe exclusively in 
erecting the haciendas of old-time Cali- 
fornia. On a mesa overlooking the San 
Luis Rey Mission, near Oceanside, there 
stands a fine example of an adobe dwell- 
ing that has resisted age. The place has 
been empty for years. It was built in 
1875 by a sheep rancher named O’Campo 
and was successively occupied by three 
families. Nineteen children, it is claimed, 


were born in the 
any 


house, and 





Making floor tile. 


landlord of today can tell you that half of 
nineteen children could ruin a lot of 
present-day houses in much less than fifty 
years! 

A few years ago, adobe houses stood 
only in poor neighborhoods. But now, in 
the glory of the renaissance of mud, tiis 
native type of construction is being used 
in fine and expensive homes by the ge vie 
de razon or “highbrows”’ of new California. 


THRE modern adobes, many of them, ire 
faithfully patterned after the sort made 
famous in Helen Hunt Jackson’ s cele- 
brated novel, “Ramona.” Painstak:ng 
effort is made to attain the same crude 
effects as the older craftsmen brought 
about with their rough instruments. 

Hand-made tile is one of the effects 
sought. The Mexican-Indian method of 
tile-making was to cast each soft, mcist 
tile or Jodrilla on a thigh, chopping off the 
edges of soft mud at hip and knee. 

It is claimed that women excelled : 
this peculiar task because of their m: 
symmetrical anatomy. They made better 
moulds for tiles. When the tile \ 
smoothed and moulded to the leg, it \\: 
gently disengaged from the human fr: ne 
by the moulder standing erect! 

Nowadays the thigh of a squaw 
gone into disuse in the tile pits and 
tile-makers mould the lodrillas over a 
wooden “thigh” or semi-cylinder of wood. 

Most of the Spanish homes are built 
round a pafio or inner court. In olden 
times this plan was used as a protection 
against the bandit gentry. Even the out- 
side doors and windows were heavily 
barred and iron scrolled gates mounted 
guard at the tops of staircases. There is a 
very distinct twentieth century advant.ge 
in the patio style of building. It provides 
utter seclusion, inasmuch as all large win- 
dows of a home can be made to face on 
the inner court. 

Sashes and doorframes on some of the 
dwellings are cunningly air-brushed sv as 
to appear aged and weatherbeaten. [but 
in years to come, real age will take com- 
mand. Real moss will cling to the shutter 
frames. And the pastel tints of the outer 
walls will be bleached gray. 

What then? In another century will 
there be gente de razon to appreciate «n- 
tiquity as a lover of artistic staunchness 
today admires the California Missions’ 
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Roof tiles stacked in the background 
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A new inside drive 
Limousine and a 
7-passenger Sedan 
designed by Dietrich 
are now offered on 
the Lincoln chassis. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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If this Oil went East 


—(and sold at the western price)we— 
couldn’t begin to supply the demand. 


A corps of today’s ablest scientists 
—working with the finest obtainable 
crudes and ultra-modern refining 
facilities—are responsible for the pro- 
duction of Aristo Motor Oil. 


If it were sold for what it is worth— 
compared with other good lubricants 
—its present price would be doubled. 
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28 Motor Oil 


At 
Union Oil Service Stations e e 
and Independent Dealers Union Oil Company 
of the First Class 0 ornia 
Everywhere 
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Also Producers of Union Gasoline 
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The Champion Borrower 


(Continued from page 43) 


Capital Reserve notes in denominations of 
$100 to $500, “‘guaranteed”’ six per cent 
interest, plus a “‘pro rata” share in one- 
thiid of the profits. The “life” sub- 
scriptions terminated when the publica- 
tions died; the six per cent “guaranteed” 
interest was not paid and of course there 
never were any profits to distribute. 

[he Regents Corporation, the Com- 
monwealth and a dozen other schemes 
illustrate the shrewd Lewis method of 
fina incing his enterprises. He rarely sold 
stocks or bonds; that procedure would 
have brought his schemes under the 
tiny of state officials and limited his 
‘dom of action. But he could sell 
iberships in a voluntary organization 
snap his fingers at the state. If he 
stocks or bonds, he would have to 

the issue, publish financial state- 
ts and do many other irksome and 
inconvenient things. By selling the notes 
of voluntary associations or his own 
personal paper, he was bound by no 
limits except the gullibility of the buyers; if 
he found a large enough market, he could 
sell a million dollars’ worth and do with 
the proceeds as he pleased. Which he did. 


LjNte about July Willett and Lewis 
worked hand in hand. With the hot 
weather came a crack in the bond be- 
tween the two. Apparently the Defense 
and Reconstruction donations to Lewis 
were decreasing alarmingly. He had to 
tap a new source. He did. He asked his 
creditors to turn their land receipts over 
to jim, to pay him the cash they would 
have to turn over to the Atascadero 
Estates if they selected land immediately, 
to let him have the money so he might put 
it to work in developing oil and mining 
properties! The bait held out to the 
creditors was an immediate cash payment 
of indefinite amounts from an unde- 
fined source on all money and land re- 
ceipts turned over to him by the creditors, 
plus the if-and-when promise of six per 
cent and the permanent proportionate 
interest. 

The response was a stampede. A tor- 
rent of real estate receipts accompanied 
by cash descended upon Lewis who 
watched the stream with a satisfied smile 
while on the bank stood Willett, wringing 
his hands in mute agony. Every dollar 
that went through Lewis’s pocket into a 
new hole in the ground endangered the 
success of Willett’s “hundred per cent” 
plan; if the Atascadero Estates did not 
get enough cash because of the Lewis 
scheme to pay off the bank mortgage, the 
entire deal would probably be off. Yet 
his tongue was tied, his hands were bound 
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by the gratitude he owed Lewis whose 
support had made Willett’s fees and com- 
missions possible. Once he broke out in 
print with a feeble bleat against the 
latest Lewis scheme, but only once. 
Thereafter he remained silent, concen- 
trating on the grape and poultry syndi- 
cate, on the motion picture stock and his 
other Atascadero side lines while Lewis, 
according to his own statement, succeeded 
in inducing almost half the creditors to 
turn their real estate receipts and their 
cash payments into the “Reconstruction 


Fund.” 


N November he sent out the “first cash 

returns”, but only to those who had 
contributed cash without land certifi- 
cates. Since only a few shallow wells 
were producing a small amount of oil 
daily while in the drilling of one dry well 
alone Lewis had lost $70,000, the money 
he paid some of his adherents was not 
proht; apparently he merely returned to 
the donors a tiny fraction of what they 
had sent him in order to keep their cour- 
age up and their purse strings relaxed 
while he is pouring money into the de- 
velopment of an ancient silver mine. It 
his previous gold, copper, graphite and 
potash mining experiences are a criterion, 
the new silver project will produce as 
much revenue as his Montana oil wells. 

Since the above was written, the 
bankers who owned the long overdue 
mortgage on the Atascadero land decided 
to eliminate Lewis. He was pocketing 
too much money that might be applied on 
land purchases. .So they foreclosed the 
second mortgage, acquired the first and 
turned the property over to Willett to 
sell to the creditors. They are very, 
very anxious to get out from under. They 
want their money, not the fifteen thou- 
sand acres they are willing to let the 
creditors have the land on almost any 
terms so long as they get the cash. 
leaving to the creditors the tough job of 
carrying water to the white elephant. 

Poor Lewis creditors! Their “hired 
man,” their attorney, Oscar L. Willett, 
is inducing them to pay $2,500,000 cash 
for property appraised by the Federal 
courts at less than half that amount, ex- 
horting them to buy moving-picture stock, 
to put up money for the experimental 
planting of wine grapes at a time when 
the grape market shows signs of going to 
pieces as a result of over-production. 
And Lewis is diverting half of the land 
money into new wildcat oil and mining 
deals while the court officials watch the 
milking process, unable to interfere. 
Poor deluded creditors! 
































—the thoroughbred 


| Almost a hundred years of scale 
| manufacture have given us ample 
opportunity to know what is good 
in scale construction and what isn’t 
—what makes for lifetime accuracy 


and what doesn’t. And all this ex- 
perience we have put into the Fair- 
banks Wagon and Stock Scale. 


Nowadays accurate weighing is 
required in all business transactions. 
It’s the only way to make sure of 
your fair profit. Guessing weights 
is out of the question. 


For wagon, stock and similar 
weighing this Fairbanks Scale will 
protect you in innumerable ways— 
and it will pay for itself in a short 
time. It is easy to install, gives a 
lifetime of service without need of 
attention or repair, and is very 
moderately priced considering its 
high quality. 


See this scale at nearest dealer’s. 
Write for the booklet “Weighing 
for Profit.” 


Inc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. 423 East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif. 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
Portland, Oregon East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. 550 First Avenue, South 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Spokane, Wash. 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. . 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
General Offices, Chicago 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the uy World Over 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,Inc., Dept. 5402 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Please send a copy of your free booklet, 
‘*Weighing for Profit.’’ 
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“* Jarnac is all your skin will ever need, 
ogee 
My Dear; look at mine! 


One 


Essential Cream! 
(Your Skin Needs Nothing Else) 


AT EVERY TURN you meet advice on beauty. 
But the real truth about your complexion will go in 
one sentence: 

Keep your skin clean, and it will grow beautiful. 

Let that scientific fact be the beginning and end of 
your confidence in cosmetics. Most imperfect skins 
are the result of trying too hard to help them. And 
every beautiful skin is a sign that it has been /et alone. 
It has been kept clean, of course. For perfect, pore- 
deep cleanliness gives Nature its only chance to 
make a skin fair and smooth. 

You do need a cream for cleansing, though. Soap 
and water to start the process. A careful cream to 
complete it. There is a cream that does completely 
cleanse the cuticle and purge the pores. It’s called 
Jarnac; it’s a French formula, but surprisingly sim- 
ple and bland. Women can’t get used to its mildness. 
It isn’t even medicated. Yet the same thing always 
happens when it’s used; a week or two, and your fin- 
gers feel the new softness; a new color comes, and 
stays. And for these reasons: 

A cream nade like Jarnac is not absorbed. It does 
its work and departs. It neutralizes every skin acid, 
It removes every pore impurity. It does not ‘‘feed 
the pores. Nor “‘close’’ them. A clean pore is never 
distended. No woman who uses Jarnac two weeks 
will ever again worry about coarse pores! 

“‘But I need a night-cream, too!’’ The same Jarnac 
is all you should use. And the special occasion— just 
before motoring or golf—or any trying exposure— 
Jarnac. It is always the dirt that does the harm. 

In short, this one, capable cream does all you may 
do for normal skin. Should yours not respond to 
Jarnac, we frankly advise a physician. For in turn- 
ing to the things which promise miracles overnight, 
there is sure disappointment, and possible harm. 

To be sure, there must still be outer aids to beauty. 
No modern maid—or mother—can spurn the adept 
dash of color deeper than conservative Old Nature 
provides. So, there’s Jarnac rouge; but it’s mozst; a 
true blood-red you can’t get in any form of dry color. 
Again, one complete product; for it is true color for 
both cheeks and lips—of any hue! And powder. 
Jarnac is what a worid of women wanted, but only a 
coldly scientific laboratory could produce; a medium 
powder of sufficient weight to stay on without caking or 
chalking, but of low visibility. 

Finally, where is beauty without immaculacy? 
There is now Jarnac deodorant. A deodorizing agent 
that does the work entirely through neutralizing. 
Alters nothing, stops nothing. Just completely re- 
moves all bodily odors. In the innocent form of a 
fleecy talc! 

For your own sake, believe the story so many 
women already tell of Jarnac. That most, if not all 
toilet counters already have. But if not, here’s a 
coupon it is hoped you'll use: 


al FREE JARNAC et CIE 


| 552 W, Randolph St. 
hicago 
] I would like generous trial boxes of both— | 
} JarnacCREAM AND Jarnac POWDER | 
—and don’t forget thelittle Jarnac book of 
| Big beauty secrets! 


Name 








| 
Address..........-. y 














Conducted by Marise de Fleur 





You and Your Hair 


HERE is probably no one way in 
which a woman can so completely 
alter her appearance as by a 
change in the arrangement of her 
hair. The contour of the face may be 
broadened and shortened, or lengthened 
and made narrow, as the need may be, 
the expression may be softened by hair 
that is waved, and years have been known 
to be removed by one good snip of the 
sturdy shears that sever those long locks 
one very excellent reason why most dic- 
tators of women’s fashions admit that 
short hair has come to stay. 


that there are almost as 
many different ways of 
wearing short hair as there f 
are heads to wear it. But y 
one fact stands out clearly, . 
and quite above denial: 
Short hair to be attractive 
must be clean, soft and 
shiny, thick and healthy. 
Long hair can cover up its 
failures and its sins, but 
short hair has a brave sin- 
cerity all its own, revealing 
the lines of the head, the 
thickness of the hair and 
its care or neglect “as 1s.” 
For these reasons it is 
not enough to apply the 
scissors and feel that beauty 
will be achieved. It 1s true 
that home treatment of all kinds has been 
made easier, but these are even more nec- 
essary than before as a follow-up to the 
scissors. The scalp needs stimulation and 
nourishment to produce a healthy, lus- 
trous growth of hair. If the circulation is 
poor the flow of blood does not reach the 
scalp in sufficient quantities to give life to 
the hair. It becomes harsh, dry and faded 
in consequence, and ends by falling out. 








ASSAGE is the first requirement for 
beautiful hair—massage vigorous and 
persistent—for a healthy, active, well 
nourished scalp is under every thick, 
vibrant, shining growth of hair. Cleanli- 
ness, of course, contributes its due share, 
and tonics or special treatments will cor- 
rect conditions that “cry out loud” for 
help. Dry, stiff, lifeless hair shows the 
need of the scalp for nourishment, which 
may be supplied by a salve or a bland oil. 
Pure white vaseline, lanolin, or sweet al- 
mond oil are excellent, or an oily tonic 
may be used. 
On the contrary, if the hair is too oily 
there are ways to check the scalp that 1s 
over-industrious. The over-relaxed seba- 





ceous glands feed too much oil to the haii 
and the activity of these little oil wells 
must be checked by exercise, massage and 
stimulation. An ointment is now being 
made especially for the over-oily scalp, to 
regulate the oil glands by increasing the 
blood circulation, and so give vitality 
and new beauty to the hair. 


ANDRUFF is one of the commonest 
foes of hair beauty. There are man, 
different kinds, each destructive to a 
clean, bright head of hair. In the begin- 
ning, dandruff is only thx 


~ cuticle thrown off by th: 
4 scalp; but if the scalp be- 
comes very oily and th 
dandruff increases, an un- 
pleasant condition develops 
that is difficult to check 
Plenty of massage with an 
oily tonic is good if taken in 


By this time every woman ———_~———8 shedding of the thin oute: 
has discovered for herself _ layer of skin, the dead 
, | 
f 


coarse simple foods and 
plenty of fruit and vegeta- 
bles should be followed, 
with plenty of water taken 
between meals. 

Diet is a factor that can 
not be overlooked in thi 
care and treatment of th 
hair. The blood which car- 
ries the nourishment to th« 
scalp must be rich and pur 
or the hair is not well nourished. The 
foods containing minerals are those most 
beneficial in cleansing and enriching th: 
blood supply, and among these the most 
important are eggs, milk, vegetables, 
fruits and the coarse dark breads. 

With a little care and practise almost 
any kind of shampoo which you hav 
enjoyed at the beauty parlor you can giv¢ 
yourself at home, and it is often wiser, 
when staying in the country or traveling 
or visiting, to do this for oneself than to 
submit to the ministrations of a casual 
operator in a small, one-woman shop. 
Occasionally a dry shampoo will be all 
that is needed. For this the hair must be 
brushed thoroughly first. Follow this by 
rubbing the scalp well with a soft clean 
dry towel. Then dust a mixture of orris 
root and corn meal through the hair, 
avoiding the scalp as much as possible. 
After leaving it on for a few minutes brush 
the hair vigorously until all the powder is 
removed. 

To keep the hair in good health an 
application of tonic is advisable and 
almost necessary, two or three times a 
week. 
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Make These 


‘ALL TRUE BEAUTY MUST BEGIN 
WITH THE TEXTURE OF YOUR SKIN" 
“IDYLS OF THE PRINCESS 







Your Golden Years of Loveliness” 


WIN AND KEEP THE BEAUTY YOU WOULD HAVE— 
WITH THIS FAMOUS ‘‘TWIN CREAM”? TREATMENT 


N nearly every woman’s life there is a 

span of years—go/den years when she is 
her loveliest and lite is at its best! 

If you’ 


Stage, 


re at the threshold of this glorious 
uld you like to speed the happy day? 


If you’re now living in your ‘‘golden age,” 
would you like to prolong it without end? 
Jt you think your beauty is starting to fade, 
would you like to turn back the years and 
renew your fresh, youthful charm? 

You can. Yes, here is a method—the now 
famous Twin Cream treatment—that will 
enhance and retain your natural loveliness; 
make even a coarse, unlovely skin gossamer- 
fine; that will counteract the effect of wind, 
dust and exposure; that will rejuvenate and 


renew loveliness that has lost its bloom. 


Lwin Creams—one to build Beauty from 

within; another to repel enemies that attack 
from without 

Remember that no one cream can give your 


skin all that it needs, It is not possible. 
Because— 


Your skin needs nourishment, must have it, 


if it is to be healthy. And before it can be 
nourished the pores must be opened. 


Also, your skin needs protection, must have 
it, if it is to be delicate, fine-grained. And 
for protection the pores must not be /eft 
open, but must be normally c/ssed. 


Your own good judgment will tell you that 
no one cream can do both. But Princess 
Pat Twin Creams will do what no one 
cream can—nourish the tissues first, then 
close the pores, thus preserving your skin’s 
fine texture. You know, ‘‘AIl true beauty 
must begin with the texture of your skin.”’ 


Try This Twin Cream Method 
At Our Risk 


Get the Princess Pat Twin Creams today. 
Try the Twin Cream treatment—just once 
and see how lovely it makes your skin—how 
soft and glowing and exquisitely fine. And 
with every additional Twin Cream treatment 
it grows more lovely. 


The ‘golden age’’ for you may be to-day 
and to-morrow—and all your future years, 
if you will. Get the habit of being beautiful 
all the time—that is the secret. 


Jrincess Pa 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. 


3: Chicago, U.S. A. 


In Canada Address 107 Duke St., Toronto, Ont. 








The Princess Pat Twin Cream Treatment 
After thoroughly cleansing the skin, apply Princess 
Pat Cream—the skin food. Massage lightly until 
absorbed. This nourishes and rebuilds the tissues. 
Smoothes out the tired lines. 
Don’t wipe off this Cream. Right over it apply Prin- 
cess Pat Ice Astringent. You will feel a cool, de- 
lighttul freshening, as of the pores contracting. Like 
an ice treatment, only pleasantly and instantly. Prin- 
cess Pat Ice Astringent closes the pores, keeps 
them from filling and clogging during the long hours 
protects and restores the fine texture of 
Next wipe the Twin Creams away. This 
e pertect foun- 


of exposure, 
your skin. 

firm, smooth, fine-grained surface is th 
dation for make-up for daytime or evening. 


If results do not more 
than meet your expec- 
tations, your money 
will be pe ae od. 

Princess Pat Twin 
Creams — the treat- 
f mentthat nourishesthe 
tissues and refines the 
pores— may be had at 
your favorite beauty 
counter. Or if you pre- 
fer, send the coupon 
for free tria/ ities 








Twin Cream treatment, we take pleasure } 
in sending you a free trial ‘packet for you to 
use on your own skin, Just mail the coupon. 
PRINCESS PAT, Ltd., Dept. 1082 

2701-9 South Wells St., Chicago 

Please send free trial packet of Princess 

Pat Twin Cream treatment. 


ree So that you may aoe for pn ; 
the lovely effect of Princess Pat : 


Name 
Street -- 


City- --------------------- eee ee 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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NORIDA V VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER 
CANNOT SPILL 6yva—— 


Del Mont ee 


It’s the only spill- proof loose 
powder vanitie in the world—so 
practical—so ingenious. Now, 
carrying loose powder becomes 
a pleasure. 

If you want to use your favorite 
loose powder on every occasion, 
you cannot afford to be without 
a Norida. 

Drug and Department Stores 
have them. Be sure you ask for 














Cannot Spill 
Lasy to Refill 





orida 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 








<{ 


Single, for loose powder. Doubie, 
forluose powder and1ouge cake. 
Gilt and Silver. Noridas come 
filled with Wildflower powder 
and rouge. 
Norida Parfume:ie 

630 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Canadian Office, 145 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto 














(stop SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passages with 


TJnentholaltum 


| | cooling, antiseptic, clears head 
Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 
| 





PARIS 





BOURJOIS FRANCE | 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type ; 
Bourjois creates the world’s finest || 
Rouges—hand-made in Paris. | f 
Eight variations to choose from. | § 
Demand them at your druggist— 
and write us for attractive booklet. 
A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc. 
¥37 West 34th Street, New York 


\ *RPG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 4 
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Of almost equal importance to the care 
of the hair is its arrangement, and the 
possibilities of a becoming and suitable 
style are not lessened simply because the 
hair is worn short. Neat hair that follows 
the outline of the head closely has a well- 
bred look that the over-waved and over- 
decorated head will never possess. ‘| he 
correct proportion of the head to the bc dy 
is one-eighth of the length, and the ide! is 
really slightly less. A slim and smuall- 
boned woman should have a small «nd 
delicate head. If you are tall and pro- 
portionately developed, the head should 
be larger. If too small, the extra size can 
be achieved by soft waves. A short plump 
woman should arrange her hair flat to 
the sides of her head and lift it on top to 
gain the added height and to make the 
face look narrower. If the face is round 
with full cheeks it may be a very becoming 
style to wear the ears uncovered, whiilk 
thin faces gain in beauty if surrounded by, 
a frame of hair that softens the sharp 
features. 

A large or over-prominent nose can bx 
balanced becomingly if the hair is carried 
out beyond the forehead slightly. Small 
features will sometimes stand the acid 
test of a bare forehead, while a long 
narrow face is brought into a better pro- 
portion by a bang. 


HE location of the part has a great deal 
of influence in making or marring the 

becoming quality of short hair. An oval 
face with a forehead not too high is the 
only one that-is beautiful with the hair 
parted in the center and drawn down over 
the ears. To the average person this mode 
adds years and should be avoided at all 
costs. If the hair is worn straight all the 
time and effort expended on it, it must be 
to make it more soft and clean and sleek 
and shining, while if it is worn waved the 
undulations must be soft and wide. 
avoiding the set, unnaturally stiff waves 
that make the face hard and masklike 

The neck line is one of the highlights 
of short hair, and it is here that one shows 
whether one employs an artist or just a 
barber. The line of the hair should be 
neat but not harsh or severe. Clippers 
should never under any circumstances be 
allowed to touch it. Instead, when the 
hair is closely cut it should be clipped with 
the scissors, a few hairs at a time as the 
French do it. It will probably be neces- 
sary to have the hair trimmed about once 
in three weeks, even if it grows slowly, in 
order to keep the outline clean and 
straight. 

In the event that evening dress demands 
a greater elaboration, or a certain dress or 
hat is more becoming when worn with 
long hair, there is an arrangement known 
as a “cover bob” that is very ingenious 
This is a double switch which may be 
attached to even the shortest hair by 
means of cleverly contrived combs. A 
soft coil covers the revealing neckline and 
the whole may be held in security by 
hair net and a few pins. 

Short hair does not mean a soft and 
lazy life if it is to add youth and beauty to 
the wearer. A thorough, vigorous brush- 


.ing twice a day, clipping and trimming 


once in two or three weeks, tonic and 
massage at least twice a week and fre- 

quent shampoos constitute the ritual nec- 
essary to result in health to the hair and 
make it the wearer’s greatest beauty. 
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: Lucky Left-Overs 


(Continued from page 70) 


sugar. Add the tomato and gravy and 

let come to a boil. Pour into a well oiled 

baking dish and cover with buttered 

crumbs, or flakes, and dot with butter. 

Bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Casserole of Pork 


§ cups cold pork, 2 cups cooked brown 
cubed or uncoated rice 

2 onions 1 teaspoon Worces- 

| pint stewed tershire sauce 
tomatoes Boiling water 

2 texspoons sugar 


Cut the onions fine. Add the pork, 
tomatoes, rice and seasonings and cover 


with boiling water. Stew for a few | 


minutes, turn into a casserole, cover and 
bake one and one-half hours in a slow 
ove’ 


Baked Ham Hash 


116 cups chopped 2 tablespoons 
ham chopped onion 
2 cups chopped 4 tablespoons 
cooked potatoes chopped green 
2 cups chopped peppers 


eclery Salt and pepper 
2 cups milk 

Mix all the ingredients together and 
turn into a frying pan containing a table- 
spoon of melted fat. Cover and bake for 
half an hour in a moderate oven. Then 
fold, as in making an omelet, and serve 
plain, or with a tomato or cream sauce. 


Curried Meat 


1 onion sliced 1 apple, chopped 

2 tallespoons drip- _—_1 teaspoon salt 
pings, melted 1 cup cooked meat, 

| tablespoon flour sliced 

2 teaspoons curry 1 teaspoon lemon 
powder juice 


| cup stock or water 

Lightly brown onion in drippings, stir 
in flour and curry powder, and cook slowly 
twenty minutes, stir in stock or water, 
add apple and salt; when boiling allow to 
simmer thirty minutes. Add meat and 
lemon juice and allow to cook thirty 
minutes. Boiled rice and chutney are 
isually served with curry. 


Meat and Spaghetti au Gratin 
2 cups cooked meat, 2 tomatoes, sliced 
chopped 1 teaspoon salt 
9 package spaghetti 14 teaspoon pepper 
! cup brown or white 14 teaspoon paprika 
sanice Y cup bread crumbs 
Boil spaghetti in plenty of boiling 
salted water until quite tender, then drain 
and cut in small pieces. Grease a fire- 
proof dish, put in meat, sauce, spaghetti, 
tomatoes and seasonings, cover with 
bread crumbs, dot with butter and bake 
in moderate oven until well browned and 
well cooked, about three fourths of an 
hour. Serve hot. 


Meat and Turnip Croquettes 


| cup cold meat, 1 cup bread crumbs 
chopped ¥ teaspoon salt 

| onion, chopped 14 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups cooked 1 egg, beaten 


mashed turnips 

Mix meat with onion, turnips, bread 
crumbs, seasonings, and egg. Form into 
heat croquettes, roll in fine bread crumbs, 
dip in milk or beaten egg diluted with 
cold water, roll again in crumbs, and fry 
in plenty of smoking hot fat. Drain on 
paper and serve hot, garnished with 
parsley. 
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THE ONLY CHOCOLATE THAT'S VACUUM PACKED 
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Vacuum Packed 
in the NEW Key can 





Just asGhirardelli’s pronffred the ground chocolate 
idea into a million horfes in the West— so it now 
pioneers a new container-idea in ground chocolate. 

Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate is now packed by 
a special vacuum process that seals in every bit of 
strength and aroma—that brings home to your 
kitchen its full-flavored freshness. And, in addition, 
it is packed in a new key can. Just a few turns of the 
key and the top slips off! No fear of cutting your 
finger! No ragged edges left to bother you each time 
you dip into the can! 

Ask your grocer for a 1-lb. can of Ghirardelli’s 
in the new vacuum packed key can. You'll find the 
convenience of this old favorite increased a hun- 


dred-fold. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” 
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The Future of the Telephone 





It was fifty years ago that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, and yet this anniver- 
sary is but a milestone in the 
progress of telephone develop- 
ment. As the giant oak with its 
complicated structure grows from 
the acorn, soa nation-wide system 
has grown out of Bell’s single 
telephone instrument. 


The interconnection of millions 
of telephones throughout the land, 
regardless of distance, has not 
come about easily. It has resulted 
from a series of scientific discov- 
eries and technical achievements 
embodied in a telephone plant of 


vast extent and intricacy. Great 
economies have already been 
gained by such technical im- 
provements and more are sure to 
follow for the benefit of telephone 
users everywhere. 

There are still to come many 
other discoveries and achieve- 
ments, not only in transmission 
of speech, but also in the material 
and construction details of every 
part of the network of plant. 

The future of the telephone 
holds forth the promise of a ser- 
vice growing always greater and 
better, and of a progress—the 
end of which no one can foresee. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIJAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














, skin can be 

4 ay cleared 
Pimples, Black- 

Pik Acne Eruptions on 


the face or body, Barbers Itch 
and Eczema, eres Pores, Oily 
or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-T ONE has 
been Tried, Tested and Proven its merits 
in over 100, 000 test cases. 


RE WRITE TODAY for my FREE 


Booklet—‘‘A CLEAR-TONE 
Sk1n”—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS 145 Chemical Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Clear-Tone 
PLES 











send to us and we will see that you are 

er mean supplied. Cleanest, finest lu- 

ricating oil for light machinery and all 
household uses in the world. ; 


NYOIL for 

Typewriters, Sewing Machines, Phono- 
graphs, Guns, Razors, Revolvers, 
Lawn Mewers—Small Motors. 
Removes rust, prevents rust. 


| you have any trouble in obtaining NYOIL 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| Polishes finest surfaces. 


35e 
| I in 
the handy 
SPORTSMANS PRIEN cans. 


| 
| 
| 











W.F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 








Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 





While Pe Cede 
Were Being 
Cleared 


(Continued from page 29) 


alone. ‘The Old Man didn’t show up the: 
till the afternoon. There was a flowe; 
in his buttonhole, and a smile on his fac 
that you could see with his back turned 
to you; actually, he looked twenty year 
younger, and he felt it, too, if his action: 
went for anything. Calling me into his 
office, he told me the whole story, how h 
and the other old fellow had been class. 
mates and chums at Harvard, and hoy 
both of them had left college at 
outbreak of the Civil War, the one to go 
South and enter the Confederate «rmy, 
and the other the Union; how they next 
met at Shiloh, and how Jim’ s mother had 
nursed him into health again. 

“And by the way, Billy,” he added, “| 
never would have found him if it had not 
been for that letter which Miss Andrews 
dropped from her pocket this morning: 
and that reminds me that I owe her some- 
thing. Will you please ask her to come in?” 


FOUND her at her desk, and the look 
of worry on her face deepened when | 
delivered the Old Man’s message; I know 
she fully expected that she was going to 
get hit with a timecheck. Escorting her 


| in, | was going back to my desk when 


the Old Man stopped me. 

“T want you to hear what I have 
to Miss Andrews,” he said. Then he 
turned to her, making a very stately bow 
“Miss Andrews,” he began, “I sent for 
you so that I could apologize for m 
brutal conduct this morning. It was 
wholly unjustifiable, as such behavior 
| from any man to any woman always '. 
My only excuse is that I spoke to you as 
your chief. And now, speaking as 3 
gentleman to a lady, may I hope that you 
will forgive me?” 

I think a very small feather 
have bowled Miss Andrews over, it was 
so unexpected. She blushed furiously. 
and stammered something so incoherent 
that I could not catch what it was; the 
Old Man finally ended it by leading het 
to the door and bowing her out. 

“How are the wires?” he asked, turning 
back to me. 

“O. K.,” I answered. “Trains are all 
moving again. Hennessy got all his men 
to No. 9’s wreck and cleared away the 
landslide by the time they got her back 
on the rails, and she’s gone. 

“Good!” he returned. “Henness} 
seems to know what to do, all right.” 
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“Motoring in the 
Land of Glaciers” 


An ‘‘Open Road”’ feature of interest to 
every one who has ever taken an ‘‘auto- 
vacation’’--or ever expects to take one. 


In SUNSET FOR MARCH 
On Sale Everywhere Out February / 5th 
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The 
Book Corner 


(Continued from page 45) 


Each book of this sort as it comes out, 
creates its own little storm of opposition 
from the Stevensonian of the type which 
believes that its king—its Stevenson 
can do no wrong. Then there are recrim- 
inations and there is ink-slinging and the 
calling of names and a vast deal of bicker- 
ing back and forth which finally wears 
away to blow up again more furiously 
than ever on the appearance of the next 
inevitable bit of “truth about Stevenson.” 

It seems to us that a great deal of this 
energy is wasted—particularly that ex- 
pended by the upholders of what Mr. Hell- 
man calls the “Stevenson myth.” Surely 
it seems those who love Stevenson should 
realize that truth can not hurt him now! 
Certainly they above all others should 
know that nothing that can be said of him 
can affect his work, that his writing will 
remain always as a monument to the 
genius that R. L. S. was! 

However, we shall probably do better 
by refraining from taking sides in the 
matter. Let the Stevensonians of this 
group or that do the fighting! We can say 
this though. Men like George Sidney 
Hellman are not digging after facts about 
Stevenson with any motive but the one 
desire to unearth facts. Simple justice is 
what they are after; justice to R. L. S. 
himself, to Mrs. Stevenson and to Thomas 
Stevenson who, Mr. Hellman thinks, may 
not have been quite the cruel father that 
he has been painted. 

\nd we will say further that Mr. Hell- 
man’s “The True Stevenson” seems to us 
a scholarly piece of work, a study of the 
man done in the right spirit and with, as 


we said, nothing more behind it than the | 
As such, we commend it | 


desire for truth. 
to you, confident that you will find it as 
we have described it—provided, of course, 
that you approach it without prejudice. 


Bolshevism in China 
M3, PUTNAM WEALE, author of 


‘Indiscreet Letters from Peking”’ 
and “The Truth About China and 
Japan,” is out with another volume, 
“Why China Sees Red,” (Dodd, Mead). 
It is granted that Mr. Weale knows China 
and, what is more, understands China and 
the Chinese mind better, perhaps, than 
any other foreigner writing today. He 
has made Chinese politics his study, and 
it is his position as official adviser on 
foreign affairs that has given him the 
insight into Chinese political matters 
which is so evident in this book. 

Mr. Weale is certain, for one thing, that 
China will never adopt Communism 
despite the efforts being made to spread 
Communist propaganda in that country. 
He sees, nevertheless, considerable trouble 
ahead before China can _ conclusively 
repudiate a doctrine so unsuited to its 
needs. And for the meantime, he sug- 
gests patience, plenty of it, together with 
a fair effort at understanding on the part 
of those nations whose trade with China 
justifies beyond doubt the exercise of such 
patience. 























i, NATIon'’s BUILDING STONE 
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—o Limestone 

statuary group over the 
Aldwych entrance of Bush 
House, the largest Ameri 
can office building in Lon- 
don, England. The figures 
symbolize Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship. Miss 
vinx Hoffman, sculptress. 





“(WHEN Indiana Limestone was chosen for the 
statuary group illustrated, a British expert ques 
tioned whether it would long stand the ravages 
of the climate and mentioned the matter to Irving 
T. Bush, head of the Bush Company. 


“How long do you think it will withstand the 
London atmosphere?” he asked. 
“Oh, 200 or 300 years,” Mr. Bush replied. 


“Make a note in our diary,” he said to his sec 
retary, “that in 200 years’ time I must come to 
London to see how this sculpture is getting along. 
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“Y? couldn’t a drug him back over that 
hole, anyway,” chuckled Squat. 

“T don’t blame him,” Bart swore. 

Ike had by this time reached the far 
bank, and was wriggling to cover. 

“Who's next?’ asked Squat. 

“We'll all go together,” decided Bart. 
‘‘We can hang on the cables and swing 
over the gap, and if there’s gonna be 
trouble, we might as well get into it.” 

He led the way, and they crossed, 
unmindful of the noise their progress 
made. Long Ike was waiting for them 
behind a rock. 

“Fust one makes a crack about me not 
rememberin’.-to usé-my tail aint gonna 
hear the laugh,” he growled. 

“I’m glad you’ couldn’t reach your 
gun,” Squat chuckled. “Y’ sure didn’t 
look like yuh recognized anythin’ but 
danger.” 


ORT and his two companions were 

not long in arriving. Bart signalled 
for them to come on up. ‘There was still 
considerable noise in the camp, and so 
far there had been no sign of any one 
starting work. 

Crossing the falls at the top would not 
be difficult. While a quantity of water 
was going over, there were enough large 
boulders in the current to make it a simple 
matter of stepping from stone to stone. 

“Let’s go over and then fan out and 
surround ’em,” Bart suggested. 

“Sneak over and rush it?” Mort asked. 

“We haven’t much time. Let’s go in 
a bunch before somebody gets out here 
to work,” Bart decided. 

They slid down the side of the ledge and 
hopped across the rocks. Skinny, in the 
lead, was just about two jumps from the 
far bank when Black Malata, giant half- 
breed gunman, stepped out of the brush, 
a rifle trained at Skinny’s belt buckle. 

“Whoa!” he yelled, a row of snaggy, 
tobacco-stained teeth showing through 
his unkempt beard in a mirthless grin. 
““Y’ make a purty pitcher right there.” 

At this signal, half a dozen other men, 
guns in hand, rose out of concealment on 
either side of Malata. Three more 
stepped out from positions behind the 
spot Bart and his men had just left. 

“Trapped,” Squat groaned. 

“All o’ yuh keep yore hands offen yore 

uns, an’ come on a-hoppin’ ’cross,” 
Rtalata ordered. “‘Y’ get their guns soon 
as they land, Mex.” 

A yellow-faced desert rat stepped up to 
the water’s edge at Malata’s word, and as 
each member of Bart’s outfit reached the 
bank, he deftly confiscated their guns, 
which he stacked on a nearby rock. 

Black Malata’s swarthy face shone with 
satisfaction when the last Box L puncher 
stood, disarmed and helpless, before him. 
The bad blood of several nations flowed 
in the veins of the gunman. His black, 
coarse hair hung in straight strings over 
his beady, copper-colored eyes, set in 
their blotched yellow sockets, in odd 
contrast to the darker brown of his hairy 
face and neck. He was of powerful build, 
with arms which hung down almost to his 
knees. Black Malata was repugnant in 
every physical detail. No man of the 
border had a worse reputation. 


Code of Men 


(Continued from puge 4o) 


The Box L men, disarmed and their 
hands tied, Malata herded them back 
across the falls and over to the swing- 
ing bridge. 

“Thought y’ wuz smart,” he boasted. 
“Didn’t know I’d left a plank loose just 
to warn us of visitors.” 

Malata picked on Silent Sam Andrews. 
The reason was soon apparent. 

“Cut ’is hands loose,” he ordered. 

Mex jumped to do his bidding. Sam 
stood in silent wonderment. 

*“Now,” Malata ordered, ay 
bridge?” 

“Sure,” Sam confessed. 

“You’re gonna cross under it, savvy?” 
Malata thrust his face down close to 


see that 





[Pxeay 


PHOTO BY PARRIS L. MORTON 
South Boulder Cajion, Colorado, on 
the road to Estes Pack 


Sam’s and leered. “You’re gonna cross 
it hangin’ by yore hands an’ feet under- 
neath. Y’ll wish yore legs’d stretch ’fore 
you're ’cross. You’re gonna look funnier 
’n that human snake did, hangin’ by one 
foot, when he tried to rush us.” 

“That’s murder, Malata,” Bart pro- 
tested. “It can’t be done with those 
loose boards.” 

“Tt’ll be murder if it aint done,” 
Malata answered viciously. “I’m gonna 
keep shootin’ right down the middle of 
the planks whenever I feel like it, and if 
he sticks his arms and legs too far to’rds 
the center it’ll be his own fault.” 

“If you make Sam do that, by God, y* 
better kill me,” Bart answered. 

“Maybe I will at. that,” Malata 
answered insolently. 

He poked his gun out at_Sam. “Now 
git goin’.” 

Sam hitched up his belt, took a quick 
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step, and swung himself under the plink. {7 


Malata, with a whoop, fired down the 
center of the swaying footpath. 
of throwing his feet up for additional 
support as Malata expected, Sam hung 
by his hands and slowly but surely felt 
his way across the river. When he saw 
that his victim was not going to drop into 
the river, Malata began shooting at Sam’s 
fingers where they lapped over on the top 
side of the foot plank. 

Despite the flying splinters from the 
halfbreed’s bullets, Sam kept edging his 
way across. Under him the Rio Gu:dla 
boiled and whirled in its deep, treacherous 
channel. 

Malata, his face purple with ruge, 
emptied both guns at the cowboy’s 
fingers without registering a direct hit. 
Then, with a strangled oath, he ran our on 
the bridge, reloading as he went. The gap 
stopped him, but he was now at closer 
range, and the swaying target would not 
bother him so much, for he was swinving 
with it. 

“Pll get ‘im this time,” he yelled, 
leaning against the cable and taking 
deliberate aim. 


Hs gun barked three times. Sam’s right 
hand slipped off the plank asthe third 
shot tore a jagged furrow under his 
fingers. Malata’s companions whooped 
exultantly as the Box L rider wavered in 
the air, holding on grimly with one land 
and clutching bravely for a fresh hold with 
his right hand, now smeared with blood. 

“How’s that?” Malata shouted tri- 
umphantly to the men on the bank 
“Now watch me finish ’im.” 

He took careful aim at Sam’s left hand 
With a groan, Bart turned his head and 
closed his eyes. 

“Sto r 

Malata wheeled at the shrill command, 
his gun in midair. 

“Steek da han’s high up, queek!”’ 

Instantly recognizing the high-pitched 
voice, Bart opened his eyes in silent 
thankful amazement. On top of the high 
ledge directly over them stood ‘Jony 
Angelino, a gun strapped to each leg and 
another one in each hand. His black eyes 
were blazing as he snapped out commands 
in broken English, emphasized with some 
royal Italian profanity. 

Peeping out of the rock crevices on 
either side of him were the muzzles of 
half a dozen revolvers. 

“Drop eet—” ‘Tony directed his guns 
at Malata, who clung to the bridge cable. 
his gun still elevated. 

In a fit of fury, the Italian blazed away 
at him with both guns. With the roar of 
a frightened bull, Malata dropped his gun 
into the river below and reached for the 
sky, trying mightily to balance himself on 
the rocking bridge. The halfbreed’s com- 

anions followed their leader’s example. 
Toes faced a humbly submissive assem- 
blage. 

“T keel da whole kaboosh eef he move,” 
he shouted back as he scrambled down the 
ledge. 

With a quick slash of his long knife he 
cut Bart free and jammed a gun into the 
foreman’s hands. 

“Keel heem justa da same,” he yelled, 
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Read these big 
Ace features 
Rounded-corners 
of heavy steel frame 
fit all types cf beds. 
302 sensitive coils 
tie both at tops and 
centers, Nostiff wires, 
3 99 extra-deep 
spirals give 
greater resilience, 
Twin stabilizers 
prevent spread- 
ing and sidesway. 


our tired brain and body crave the 


“ Tuxury of America’s favorite bedspring! 


Does your weight sag the center of 
your bed? Do you go tosleep hang- 
ing onto the edge and awaken 
cramped down in a “valley”? 


Throw back your mattress and ex- 
amine the spring. If it is a “‘spiral”’ 
type you may find that stiff wires 
tie the centers of the springs. That 
may be the trouble. Weight on any 
one spiral drags its neighbors down. 


Then go and see the famous Ace 
at the nearest store. Note how 
small, sensitive coils join the deep 
spirals, at both tops and centers. 
Eachacts freely, carries its own load. 


Watch the action of the Simmons- 
patented stabilizers as you press the 
bedspring downwards. Like shock- 
absorbers on a motor car, they pre- 
vent sagging, sidesway and spreading. 


Thousands know The Ace to be 
the finest spring built. No other, 
at any price, gives the relaxing 


NEW YORK 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY 


g 





CHICAGO 


ice Bed pring 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


comfort which this miracle of mod- 
ern science insures for a lifetime. 


Yet, The Aceis pricedatonly $23.00. 
Huge output cuts its cost. Go— 
now—see The Ace. Test it. Com- 
pare it. Then put it on your bed. 


“ 


“ “ 
yee dealer can supply you. The 
widest range of Simmonssleep 
equipment may be found in stores with 
a SIMMONS BEDDING DEPARTMENT 


Tue New 

BEAUTYREST 
super-mat- 
tress of tnner- &. 
springs and 
new cotton, 
offers you the 
greatest value 
and luxury. 


$4 15° 
Tue 
GRACELINE SALEM 






Among the 28 GRACELINE 
bed designs there is one for 
every taste and purse. 





ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Dr. KARGER,, famous scientist, 
discovers vital fasts about 


SLES: 


You may think you sleep eight 
hours, yet actually obtain only 
three hours of deep, sound sleep! 
During the rest of the night, fit- 
ful slumber hinders the repair of 
the millions of cells in your body. 
Dr. Paul Karger, eminent scien- 
tist, has proved this startling fact. 
Only from 1% to 2% hours after 
going to bed, and from 34 to 1 
hour before awakening, do we 
sleep soundly. Between times, 
the persons under his observation 
twitched at noises, tossed and 
turned many times. 

Strained position of limbs or 
trunk, caused by worn out or 
unscientific bedding, he declares 
to be one of the thieves that rob 
us of our full rest. 

< “ “ 

Guided by sctence, The Simmons 
Company 1s building correct sleep 
equipment which will make sound, 


healthful sleep available to all. 


the bed,springcr 
mattress you buy 


Look forthis 
mark of value on 
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$1200° 


Sor the winners 











4 first prizes of $150 
4 second prizes of $75 
4 third prizes of $50 
4 fourth prizes of $25 


just for planning a day’s meals 


WHY NOT TRY?P 











HIS is the simplest kind of 
contest—and the most inter- 
esting—if you're “‘the lady of 
the house’’ who plans the family 
meals. We want the sixteen best 
menus—well-balanced, attractive 
for the whole day, and because we 
want them to represent all America 
—city, town and country—we' re 
dividing the competitors into four 
groups, according to location. 
Group A. Residents of all ru- 
ral districts or of towns under 
5,000 in population. 


Group B. Residents of towns 

or cities from 5,000 up to 50,000. 

Group C. Residents of cities 

from 50,000 up to 500,000. 

Group D. Residents of cities 

with 500,000 populationor more. 

For each group there are four prizes 
for the best menus using Borden's 
Evaporated Milk, together with 
the recipes requiring the milk. 
Whether you're a ‘‘cliff dweller’ 
in the big city or a homesteader 
out on the plains, you of course 
use milk in your cooking—freely, 
if you're taking the advice of 
health specialists—and it’s quite 
likely that you've already chosen 
Borden's for its convenience, safety 
and richness. At any rate it’s a 
simple matter to adapt your favor- 
ite dishes to this famous house- 
hold staple. If your recipe calls for 
milk, simply take half the amount 
of Borden's Evaporated and dilute 
with an equal part of water; for 
cream, use it undiluted. 

We are asking you to plan your 
menus for a family of five—the 
average size. Your ‘“‘day’’ may be 
in spring, summer, winter or fall— 








THE RULES 
of the Contest 


Submit complete menus 

for one day only—break- 
fast, luncheon (or supper), 
and dinner—to serve a fam- 
ily of five. 

Include with each menu 

the recipe or recipes call- 
ing for milk. No others are 
required. 
3 Plan your menus so that 

the family will have ap- 
proximately a quart of milk 
for each meal. (Three tall 
cans of Borden’s Evaporated, 
when properly diluted, rep- 
resenta day’s supply.) Ifyou 
use less at breakfast, plan on 
a bit more for luncheon or 
dinner. 
4 Choose menus that are 

practical, well-balanced 
and appetizing. Use the milk 
in quick breads, cocoa, cakes, 
desserts, etc., as well as in 
soups and entrees. 

Write your name,address 

and your group (A, B, C 
or D) plainly on each sheet 
of paper. 
6 Mail your contribution 

to The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave.,New York 
City, not later than March 31. 
Entries postmarked after that 
date cannot be accepted. 

e e 


The contest will be judged by a committee 
of food specialists and the results announced 
as soon as possible after the closing date. 











} UNSweeTENED 


UAPORATEe 






Ui Sweeter ae i 
f| EVapoRATE? || 
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your style of cooking, Southern- 
mammy, orthodox-New England, 
Italian or Mexican—go as far as 
you like, so long as it’s wholesome 
and not too elaborate for the aver- 
age taste and pocketbook. 


In case you’re not familiar 
with BORDEN’S 
it's simply whole country milk 
evaporated to double richness, 
then sterilized and sealed in such 
a way that it reaches you in the 
same perfect condition as the day 
it was produced on the dairy farm. 
With several cans in the pantry, 
you're always sure of an abun- 
dance of fine milk, without waste. 
Use Borden's for every dish that 
requires milk. You'll be delighted 
with the satisfactory results. Be- 
cause of its special richness, it 
gives food a texture and flavor as 
if cooked with cream. 


Si 


Note the miniature contest we’re 
running along with the big one 


An additional $100 


for the twenty best letters (from those who 
have used Borden's prior to January 15th, 
1926) telling: 

How you came to use Borden’s— 

Why you like ir— 

Anything new you ve discovered about it 

Your letter may cover any one or all of 
these points—in not more than 350 words. 
$5 each for the best twenty—regardless of 
where you live—just be sure your letter is 
mailed by March 31 to The Contest Editor, 
The Borden Co., 714 Borden Bldg., 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Borden’s comes in two 
sizes, large and small. For 
convenience, order it by 
the dozen or half-dozen 
cans, 
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indicating the pleading hulk of the gun- 
> man with another flying shot. 

“Cut the other boys loose, Tony,” 
Bart ordered. ‘‘You’re liable to hit Sam 
if you keep shootin’ at Malata.” 

Sam Andrews, one short leg and his 
oood arm hooked over the foot plank, 
lay on the far end of the bridge, silently 
enjoying Tony’s victory. |The fiery 
Italian had arrived just in time to save 
Silent Sam’s life. With the fingers of his 
right hand mangled and useless, he had 
heen just about ready to drop when Tony 

appeared. Sam had sensed what was 
happe ning at the first shout and had used 

his last ounce of effort in a swing to safety. 

Now he painfully crawled along the 
plank and swung himself over the gap in 
the bridge to where Malata clung, still 


hegging for mercy 

The halfbreed’s back was to him. Sam 
reached down first and took the gun 
Malata had left in his holster. 

Knowing Sam was worn out and 
wounded, Malata turned and made a 


lunge at him. The Box L rider stepped 
back and jabbed powerfully with his left 
hand. His blow struck the halfbreed’s 
face and glanced off, but the sudden 
impact was enough to cause Malata to 
lose his footing. 

He fell with a scream of frenzy, 
clutching the footboard and the cable as he 
went. Sam grimly kicked him in the ribs. 

“Now walk, monkey,” the cowboy 
commanded. 

“Never, y’ damned—” Malata snarled. 

Sam moved gingerly closer and tenta- 
tively put his heel on the halfbreed’s 
fingers. His weight was still on his other 
foot, but the threatened pressure was 
enough. With his arms and legs wrapped 
round the plank, Malata swung under- 


neath and made his way to the end of the 

bridge, where Bart was waiting to truss 

him up with the rest of the gang. 
“Much obliged, Tony,’’ Sam grunted. 
“Call yore friends down,” Squat 


“They sure have kept covered 


” 


grinned. 
up there 
T' YNY laughed delightedly. ‘“W’en he’s 

take da guns, me, I got da idea. I was 
come up by da falls an’ I see ’im shootin’ 
for Sam.” 

“Yuh mean y’ deserted our string back 
there on the range and rode your horse 
across the river an’ up the other side?” 
Bart demanded. 

Tony nodded guiltily. 

“Danged little wop’s got more sense 
than all th’ rest of us put t’gether!” 
Skinny swore. 

“Yuh saved our lives, old timer,” Bart 
sad gratefully. Tony strutted happily 
over to where Malata Jay and stared at 
him malevolently. 

“You are beeg yellow! I slit you weet’ 
da knife some day,” he promised. 

Mort Shipman and Red Cassel who 
as soon as they were released, had hustled 
over to the camp, to make sure of round- 
ing up all the occupants, came back and 
re ported. 

“Not a sign of jany one, Bart,” said 
Mort. “Unless we’ve got ’em all, they 
beat i it to the hills.” 

“Any signs of Pat and her aunt?” 
asked Bart. 

‘Nope, not even a hairpin.” 

Bart walked over to where Malata lay. 
“Where’s the two women, Black?” 





“How should I know?” growled Malata, 
trying to be civil. “They aint been here. 
Some o’ th’ boys said Lewis met “em and 
took ’em to Santa Fe. I aint seen em.” 

Bart was convinced that he was telling 
the truth. He turned to Squat and the 
rest of the boys. 

“We’ve got here ahead of ’em,” he 
explained, “which means we'd better ride 
hard toward Santa Fe. 

“How about this outfit?” Squat ques- 
tioned, indicating the sullen captives. 

“All guns, picks, shovels, ammunition 
and dynamite, and everything else but 
food and blankets goes into the river,” 
Bart declared. ‘‘We'll leave ’em lay. 
They'll work loose soon enough. Get 
busy, the gang of yuh.” 


ALF an hour later the Snake Head 

Falls camp was devoid of everything 
but the bare necessities of life. The prison- 
ers showed little regret as they watched the 
drills and digging tools chucked into the 
river. They weren’t so unconcerned when 
their guns splashed in, followed by half a 
dozen packing cases full of dynamite and 
fuse caps, but their muttered objections 
were carefully kept from the ears of the 
Box L riders in charge of the situation. 

When the camp had been wrecked to 
the complete satisfaction of the raiders, 
Bart ordered every one across the river. 
On the opposite bank Skinny had a bril- 
liant idea. 

Say, Bart,” he proposed, ‘how about 
lettin’ me tear up these bridge planks and 
pitch ’em in the river? We won't be 
needin’ the bridge any more, ’specially 
since Tony give us a hunch as to how we 
can come in the future.” 

“Hop to it,” consented Bart. 

Skinny raced across the bridge. 

He next proceeded to work back- 
ward, destroying it plank by plank as he 
went until nothing but the cable network 
remained. 

“Look out,’ 
one’s comin’.”’ 

They were all under cover when Sully 
Lewis rode over the ridge and down 
toward the river. He was alone, and 
apparently in an excellent humor. 

Bart stepped out of his concealment 
and grasped the bridle rein of the engi- 
neer’s horse, a gun held conveniently con- 
spicuous. 

“Howdy,” he challenged 

Lewis made a move to draw his own 
gun, but when his quick glance round 
disclosed half a dozen Box L riders just 
waiting for such a move, he slowly held up 
his hands instead. 

“Have a nice trip?” asked Bart. 

“What do you want?” Lewis demanded 
surlily. 

“Where’s Jim?” 

“When he left me yesterday he was 
headed for home,” the engineer stated. 

“‘Where’s Pat and her aunt?” 

“They had decided to go home with 
him. They all took the other road.” 

The engineer showed no signs of fear. 
After his first angry start of surprise, he 
seemed to take the presence of the Box L 
riders as a matter of course. Even the 
sight of the wrecked bridge and the 
huddled group of his men on the far side 
of the river failed to shake his non- 
chalance. 

Squat sauntered up and slipped the 
engineer’s guns from their holsters. 


warned. ‘‘Some- 


Bart 


























O a beautiful girl of Film-land 
CINDERELLA is indispensable. 
And thousands of particular women 
| everywhere are finding one or. more 
| of these good shoe dressings equally 
necessary in contributing tothe charm 
| of their appearance. 





Sold by the Better Stores—Everywhere 


| “der rella 


Shoe 
Dressings 
Made by Everett & Barron Co., 
Lendon 


Providence Paris 





‘To Restore Loveliness 
to Footwear 





The most beautiful Gladioli 


I have ever offered 


lover of gladioli should 
plant Kunderd varieties 
for never have I 
offered a more beautiful assort- 
ment—all of them my own 
originations. Write for my new 
free Gladiolus Book, illustrated 
in colors, with complete descrip- 
tions of a great number of varie- 
ties and containing my personal 
cultural instructions. My bulb 
prices are greatly reduced this 
year. A, E, KUNDERD 

180 Lincoln Way West, 

Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Ruffled and 

the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd ). 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff | 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 


is to dissolve it. hen you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. ‘ 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
bottleis all you will 
need. This simple 
remedy has never 
been known 
to fail. <= 













You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 


LIQUID ARVON 


FOR REMOV 
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Beauty 
Of Hair and Skin 
Preserved By 


‘Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


















Syrup Is Wonderful 

For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
tamily supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. ; 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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“We're collectin’ guns,” he explained 
laconically, tossing them into the river. 

“Tl keep you busy then,” Lewis 
promised with a short laugh. 

“Too bad you’ll have to ride so far up 
the river "fore y’ can git across, Mr. 
Lewis,” Bart sighed. 

“Got no objections, then, if I start now, 
have you?” demanded the engineer iron- 
icallv 

“None whatsoever,”’ 
Bart. 

“We all hopes y’ have a busy life,” 
piously added Squat. 

Lewis laughed. ‘You remind me of a 
bunch of school kids,”’ he mocked. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about my life. You'll have all the 
trouble you can take care of down at the 
Box L. When you get back you'll find 
your simple-minded boss right up to his 
ears in it. He needs your assistance a lot 
more than I need your company. It 
might also interest you to know I’ve got 
another cache of dynamite up in the hills 
back of the camp. Just about three times 
as much as you have destroyed.” 

Spurring his horse up the rocky slope, 
Lewis disappeared in a cloud of dust, 
headed north toward the first good ford 
across the river. 


acknowledged 
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HEN he overtook them two days out 

of Santa Fe, Smiling Jim had little 
difficulty in convincing Pat and her aunt 
that they would be much better off at the 
Box L than at the construction camp at 
Snake Head Falls. Mrs. Emily Graves, 
stiff and sore from the unaccustomed 
hardships of a saddle journey, consented 
with almost tearful relief when Lewis 
added his approval to Smiling Jim’s in- 
sistence. 

They found the Box L peacefully await- 
ing their arrival. Bart and his men had 
returned a few hours earlier and it had 
been decided that any account of the Box 
L raid on the engineer’s camp would be 
left up to Bart. Sam, with his injured 
hand bound up, had been sent out on the 
range where Smiling Jim would not have 
an opportunity to see and be curious 
about his wounds. 

It was several days before the cattle- 
man heard the story of the expedition, 
its cause and its consequences. 

“How’s Sam’s hand?” was Smiling 
Jim’s first comment, after the foreman 
had finished his apologetic story. 

“Gettin’ along fine.” 

Bart grinned his relief. 
pected a call down. 

“I'd rather they had started things, 
but I guess you did all there was to do 
under the circumstances,” Smiling Jim 
admitted. 

He made no other comment on the 
affair except to thank Squat briefly, and 
to compliment Tony on his quick think- 
ing. For the next month or so the 
rancher spent most of his time on the 
range. He avoided the house as much as 
possible, leaving early in the morning be- 
fore Pat and her aunt were up, and return- 
ing late. 

There were occasions when he had_to 
talk to Pat and her aunt. He suspected 
several times that she deliberately fol- 
lowed him out on the range for the ex- 
press purpose of making him talk to her. 
At these times he was courteous and 
patient, willing to explain everything but 


He had ex- 


the one thing she desired to know. Snj 
ing Jim could not bring himself to do thi 

In the meantime, Sully Lewis sprang 
trap designed to catch Smiling Jim anf 
the Box L unawares. : 

Dutch James, a_ shifty-eyed tram 
drifted down from the construction can} 
one afternoon on a flea-bitten old ¢) 
pony and appealed to the cattleman fy 
food and protection. 

“Bin workin’ up there goin’ on ty 
months,” he explained, “an’ [ aint bij 
paid a cent. Nobody else has. Make; 
all the worse, I got in a poker game wit} 
Malata, an’ when I won the big greasy 
pulled a knife an’ robbed me.” 

Smiling Jim was not particular 
impressed. He’d heard of Dutch befor 
There was no room on the Box L for on 
of Lewis’s spies and the rancher said so, 

“Yuh aint gonna send me off withov 
a bite. I aint even et for the last day,} 
Dutch pleaded. 

“Go over to the kitchen. Go Sloy 
Chin will give you something to eat ani 
enough food to carry you a day or 0,’ 
Smiling Jim answered readily. 

“Thanks, Jim.” 

The cowpuncher was eager to appew 
deeply grateful. 

“Better take your horse over to the 
corral and stuff some feed tn it, too,” 
advised Smiling Jim. 

Dutch almost grovelled in th 
to show his appreciation. 

He made such an abject figure that 
the cattleman reached in his pocket and 
tossed him a ten-dollar bill, although he 
felt sure the first salcon keeper Dutehj 
met would simply be that much richer. | 


aetna Del 





dust 


THE tramp cowhand hung round unt} 
almost dark. No one paid any attention) 
to him. His actions were innocent] 
enough, and in spite of himself Smiling 
Jim began to regret his brusque tactics 

Dutch accepted the orders, however 
without apparent resentment. Just be. 
fore supper he saddled his old nag, ané 
made a show of mounting. 

“Better wait ’til after supper, Dutch.” 

Dutch sighed and shook his head. 

“Much ’bliged jus’ same,’’ he answered 
hoarsely. “You done plenty for me 
already. Guess I’ll drift.”’ 

“No hurry,” persisted Smiling Jim. 

Dutch hesitated, with one foot in the 
stirrup. With a sudden show of making 
an important decision, he lowered his 
foot and motioned for the rancher to 
come closer. Smiling Jim approached, 
mystified. Dutch spoke in a significant 
whisper. 

“TI know what y’think of me, an’! 
guess I deserve most of it, but [ aint s0 
low down I don’t ’preciate what you've 
done today.” 

“Forget it, old man.” 

Dutch sidled closer. 

“Lissen,” he confided, “that damn 
Lewis has his dynamite all set, ans 
gonna let it loose at daybreak. It’s all 
set in a hole under the falls, with a fuse 
runnin’ up the bank. They’re gonm 
celebrate tonight. If you wanta, y’coul 
sneak up there and steal the stuff and 
they’d never even hear you.” 

“T don’t owe them dirty dogs any- 
thin’, an’ maybe y’can use the news. | 

Dutch mounted, but Smiling Jim 
caught hold of his bridle rein. 

“T sure can,” he answered thankfully, f 
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* deal | “and to show you how much I appreciate 
sprang gettin it, you can crawl right off and 
Jim an make yourself at home round here. We 
can always use a friend. 
: j Dutch shook his head. “They might 
ion candi find out I squealed. I gotta ride for it 
old con Ber S'long. : . 
man _The cattleman watched him out of 
} sight, and then went in search of Bart 
ona told the foreman what Dutch had 
aint bi just said. nee . 
Make; Wi. say he’s gone?” Bart questioned. 
meal “Just left. 
> oad [he foreman looked at his boss with 
moe"T tolerant disgust. 
Scie “Yuh shore got a large trust in human 
1 befonfs Batures Jim, he said pityingly. o 
faa It sounded like a straight story, Bart, 
id aoe the rancher argued. we 
witli It ought to,” Bart admitted. Y’been 
st day’ listenin’ to the best liar in New Mexico. 
“F “We'll have a look, anyway,” Smiling 
“0 Shon Jim stated quietly. shane 
canal Y’bet we will,” Bart agreed. We'll 
oe look in both directions, too. 
He ran over to the bunk house and 
called out Squat Struthers. 
“i “Get a pony saddled and take after 
“| Dutch,” he ordered. “Keep outa his 
seule sight, and see where he goes and what 
ae happens. I gotta hunch you'll have some 
ye news to bring back and if yuh have bring 
it quick.” 
re dust : 

THEY sent Mort Shipman to investi- 
re that gate the truth of the report concerning 
cet anil the intended daybreak explosion, with 
ugh hi directions to ride back immediately if he 

_ found things as Dutch had represented 
= them. 

d untill Bart was silent on what he expected 
rention duat to find. Smiling Jim didn t ques- 
noceney Hon the wisdom of his foreman’s move, 
miline but he did maintain that if Dutch had 
es been lying, it was more than likely just 
wevertl 2 harmless exaggeration rather than a 
pigs deliberate attempt to cause confusion or 
a trouble. As a precaution, however, he 
By ¢ had the Box L riders held in readiness 
ued for a quick ride until both Squat and 

| Mort came back to report. 

ne Wash found him in the bunk house. 
fi Mistuh Jim, he announced, ‘Miss 

Pat wants fo’ you all to come ovah to the 

house fo’ a confab.” 
aad He could do nothing but obey. 
pt Pat met him in the hall. Her cheeks 
‘d his were flushed. ” . ‘6 
dati: I'm sorry,” she greeted him, “but 
aa you have been avoiding Aunt Emily and 
Feant Me for days and I must talk to you. 

_ He bowed silently and followed her 
av Ip inte the big living room where Mrs. 
Rat Emily Graves waited. 

— Pat hesitated as though uncertain how 
ou ve : y. one ° ° ‘ 

to begin, but Smiling Jim, with a sinking 

heart, took one look at Mrs. Graves and 

knew that a stormy session was inevitable. 
lamp “Shoot, Pat, whenever you get ready,” 
Tap, He offered. 
a “Jim—are you being fair to me?” 
fuse Her voice trembled in her throat. 
aan “In what way, Pat? 
ae About my father. 
ae Mrs. Emily Graves broke in with a 
‘ torrent of accusations. 
al “You know what we mean,” she said 
a sharply. ‘“Patricia’s father is known to 
jn have left New York with a great deal of 
money. 
lly, fb Smiling Jim took quiet issue with this 
““— statement 
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“*You didn’t come 
a day too soon’’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 








see him too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35c and 60c in tubes. 

R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - - + The Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


THAN A TOOTH PASTE 
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IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Housekeeping’ 
worst Job 
made easy — 








No LONGER need the necessary 
task of keeping the closet bow! 
clean be disagreeable. Sani-Flush 


does away with all scrubbing, 
scouring and dipping water 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation disap- 
pears. Sani-Flush leaves the 
bowl clean and gleaming white. 
It gets down into the hidden, un- 
healthful trap and cleans that 
too. Banishes all foul odors. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware 
store, or send 25 cents for a 
full-size can. 30 cents in Far 
West. 35 cents in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans closet bowls without scouring 
Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 











Canton, Ohio 





PAYSON'S 











For Silks, Cottons, Woolens B 
Pawaner a common Pe K| N& EASY? WA 
poe Rien eN INDELIBLE 


Al 
peR™ At Stores or 
HE Sent Postpaid for 30g 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
48 HENSHAW AVE, NORTHS™PTON MASS 


The Sabo Painless Hair Remover 





Only instrument that removes superfluous hair, 
NENTLY and PAINLESSLY. No Drugs. No Chemicals. Not a needle, 


PERMA 


entirely automatic. Three dollars brings this Parcel Post, with 
money-back guarantee. Toilet necessity. Descriptive folder and 
information FREE. 


"DAM MFG. CO. $125 Seranton Rd., Cleveland, 0 








BURNS anaSCALDS 


Stop the throbbing and smarting 
at once with a soothing touch of 


Resinol 
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“How do you know that Milton Graves 
left the East with so much money? And 
just how much?” he demanded. 

“Well, I know this much,” declared 
Mrs. Graves, “we were very wealthy 
when my husband died. I never did 
know just how or why he died. ‘They 
said it was suicide. Anyway, after his 
death the money went somewhere. | 
received only a pittance. Patricia didn’t 
get it, and when Milton Graves sold the 
business outright we only got another 
small sum. The money went somewhere 
and I firmly believe that Milton Graves 
brought not only his share, but the most 
of my husband’s share out here with him.” 

Pat looked away, her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Are you trying to accuse Pat’s father 
of robbing you and your husband, and 
possibly murdering him?” ‘The cattle- 
man was relentless. 

Mrs. Graves defended herself with 
some asperity. 

“T’m stating facts as I see them. Per- 
haps Milton Graves thought he could 
handle the investment to our best in- 
terests.” 

“Just what do you infer that I have 
done?” Smiling Jim asked calmly. 

Mrs. Graves made her answer slowly, 
emphasizing every word. 

“Patricia and I are convinced that her 
father came here and made a heavy in- 
vestment in this ranch. How much, I 
do not know. Perhaps he bought it out- 
right. There are some peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding his death. Perhaps 
you could explain those too.” 

Smiling Jim chuckled. “First you 
suggest that Pat’s father murdered your 
husband and robbed him, and now you 
suggest that I murdered Milton Graves 
and robbed him. You’ve got the natural 
instincts of a grand jury, Mrs. Graves.” 

Mrs. Emily Graves, now thoroughly 
angry, threw discretion to the winds. 

“That’s just what I mean,” she stated. 

“What do you think, Pat?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” she 

(TO BE 


CONTINUED) 


answered. 


my father did anything wrong. Won't 
you please tell us everything?” ‘ 
Smiling Jim was in a quandary. If hep 


told everything, he could hardly spare} 


the explanation as to why there was no 
money left when Mrs. Emily Graves 
husband died. He’d have to tell them 
they were paupers. 
moment and then cheerfully decided to lie 
and let consequences take their course. 

“Pat,” he said earnestly, “you mus 
know hens some good reason for my 
not answ ering your questions a long time 
ago.’ 

She nodded. 
quickly. 

“We both realize that you came East 
expecting to find a little girl you couli 
easily hoodwink. When you found 
Patricia a grown woman you desper -ately 
commenced to parry for time. ‘That’ 
just why we came here with you, so that 
you would not have a chance to clear 
yourself.” 

“What have you found since you 
arrival?” the cattleman asked curiously 

“We have discovered that every one 
here is in league against us,” declared 
Mrs. Graves. ‘‘This negro cook of yours 
swears that Patricia’s father was never 
here before, and that he died within an 
hour after you brought him here. She 
maintains that you picked him up by 
the roadside.” 

“That is exactly 
Smiling Jim admitted. 

Mrs. Graves looked at Pat significantly. 

“I suppose you can explain why you'd 
bring a total stranger here and _ then, 
when he died, why you spent your own 
money bringing us to your home and 
paying our expenses.” 

The rancher ignored her 


Mrs. Graves spoke up 


what happened,”| 


when he 


“Of course, I don’t believe 


He thought for af 





answered. 

“Pat,” he said gently, “your father was} 
an old friend of my father’s. Milton} 
Graves died a few hours after he arrived! 
at the ranch. I did find him by the road- 


I 

} 

nd 9? A 
side. k 





Some Aspects of | 


(Continued from page 32) 


Moreover, taking the room as a whole, 
one element—as the living-room fireplace 
and over-mantel. the dining-table or the 
hall group of wall panel, cabinet and mir- 
ror—will be so designed and built up by 
decorative accessories as to seem more 
important than any other element in the 
same room. 

The method of repetition consists es- 
sentially in setting up, among all of the 
furnishings of the room considered as a 
whole, a multitude of resemblances, as 
exemplified in the treatment of table and 
rug suggested in an earlier paragraph. 
Thus a characteristic curved line appear- 
ing in the leg of a chair or table will.be 
repeated, wholly or in part, exactly or 
with subtle variations, in a great many 
other elements of the room—for example, 
in the contours of vases, picture or mirror 
frames, lighting fixtures or lamps, val- 
ances, or the arms or back of a daven- 


nterior Decoration 


port. Similarly, a color appearing in th: 
rug will be echoed, in changing tones and 
varying degrees of purity, in many widely 
separated and often minute areas in the 
room. ‘Tones, textures, ornamental de- 
tails, and all other decorative elements 
are likewise repeated or echoed in ordet 
to insure that unified diversity which is 
essential to the beauty of a single room 
and the harmony of connecting rooms. 
The method, once clearly understood, 's 
almost childishly simple; yet it is im 
fallible. 

In good work the two methods are 
employed convergently. The dominant 
element, upon which the attention most 
often rests, is so decorated as to announce f 
characteristic lines and colors which are} 
thence repeated, skilfully and subtly, 
throughout the room. Thus the decora- > 
tive accessories appearing against the 
over-mantel—picture, vases, clock, bro- 
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~P cade panel, mirror, plastic reproduction, 
* 


or whatever is chosen for the purpose— 
will never be chosen and grouped for 
their intrinsic interest alone but also be- 
cause they reveal, in fairly clear form, 
some of the colors or contours which are 
to be made important elements of the 
finished room as a whole. 





yen economy in_ home-furnishing 
does not mean parsimony, nor does it 
countenance bargain-hunting that results 
in ugly or inharmonious choices. Rather 
it means spending the entire sum of money 
available in such ways as to insure the 
maximum of enduring satisfaction from 
the house considered as a whole. This 
means, above everything else, so spend- 
ing it as to insure an effect of homo- 
geneity and even excellence. Good decor- 
ation will not mix the costly with the 
cheap or the pretentious with the simple. 
Nor will it over-furnish one room and 
under-furnish another, or make the 
living-room too fine for the hall that 
leads to it or the dining-room that lies 
beyond it. 

In houses of average size and cost the 
best working method for the housewifi 
is to estimate with some care the cost of 
furnishing the living-room; then to add 
one-fourth of this sum, or slightly less, to 


cover the cost of furnishing the hall; one- | 


half for the dining-room; one-half for the 
owner's bedroom; and from one-fourth 
to one-third for each of the remaining 
bedrooms. If the total is too high she 


must begin all over again with the living- | 


room and scale down the cost of each 
room to a point where the total cost is 


acceptable, rather than to take the entire | 


amount out of one or two rooms. 

Taking the house as a whole, and leav- 
ing out of account the cost of wall treat- 
ments which are usually a part of the 
builder’s contract or the affair of the 
landlord, and also the cost of musical 
instruments, silver, china, linen, bedding 
and kitchen equipment, which are factors 
too personal and variable to permit of 
generalization, the best results in even- 
ness of appearance and durability will in 
general be obtained by spending sixty- 
five to seventy per cent of the available 
total for furniture; fifteen to twenty 
per cent for floor coverings; ten per cent 
for draperies; and from five to ten per 
cent for such decorative accessories as 
pictures, ceramics, plastic reproductions, 
table runners, screens, and so forth. 

_An effect of even excellence is impera- 
tive. When the funds in hand are limited, 
however, it is often advisable to fix upon 
a higher standard of excellence than is 
immediately realizable, buying at the 
outset. things which conform to that 
standard unt# the funds in hand are ex- 
hausted, and doing without many of the 
things required in the finished home until 
funds accumulate to pay for them. This 
piece by piece method is excellent, but 
only for the housewife who has the moral 
courage to stay with it until her home is 
completed. 

In all creative work thought must pre- 
cede action. The idea must be clearly 
formed before the processes of externali- 
zation begin. The housewife must plan 
before she buys. In the three aspects of 
decorative practise here presented, or 
tather hinted at, she will find the key to 
successful planning. 
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66 Only two things are necessary to the highest form of success in a manu- 
facturing business. One is the ‘know how’ and the other is the deter- 
mination to make it as good as it can be made. I might call this the 
skill and the will. Not all good varnish is made by the Murphy Varnish 
Company, but all varnish made by the Murphy Varnish Company is good. 99 


That reminds me 


Every time you brush your hair, think how much 
your car needs brushing. Every time you get a shine think 
how much your car needs shining. Will you shine your 
shoes and brush your hair and let the little fliv go bare? 
No, Oh no. Say it with Da-Cote (or tell the painter to say it 
with Murcote) and make the car look worthy of her owner. 








Murphy makes two quick-drying finishes for cars. One is 
Murphy Murcote Lacquer to be sprayed on by the profes- 
sional painter. The other is Murphy Da-Cote Enamel to be 





brushed on by the owner. So you can have it repainted or 
you can do it yourself, and in either case use a Murphy fin- 
ish, and in either case get a quick job and a good looking 
job and a long lasting job. 

The painter in your town uses Murphy Murcote. 
The dealer in your town sells Murphy Da-Cote. 


Murphy 


DA-COTE 


BRUSHING Enamel 


MURCOTE 


SPRAYING Lacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY ~- NEWARK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAE 













f Why \ 
¢ bother to melt i 


| 
shortening? 


Think of the number of recipes which 


ordinarily call for a melted shortening — | 


CORNBREAD 
GINGERBREADS - MUFFINS 
CRULLERS 
PUDDINGS + WAFFLES 
GRIDDLE CAKES 
PANCAKES + BUCKWHEAT CAKES 
WHITE SAUCES AND 
GRAVIES 


And everyone is familiar with using 
butter or some other melted shortening 


to enrich vegetables and soups. 


Isn’t it a waste of time and effort to | 


melt a hard fat, when Wesson Oil is a 
liquid, all ready for use—especially since 
Wesson Oil is a good to eat fat and a 


choice salad oil? 








4 verse, etc., to 

I Oo Sell Stories best advantage 
send today to, 

Book Hill (S), Highland Falls, N. Y., for current 
issues of THEtEDITOR WEEKLY (3ist year), 
$.15 a copy, $.50 a month, $5 a year. Author!!! 














CLASS RINGS@&PINS 

Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

Samples loaned class offi- ren 

we v cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 AN 

Tf each. No order for class, society, club 

& emblems too large or too small. pec ial 
designs made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Ive. 7710 South Ave., Rochester, H. Y. 

























For Hanging Pictures and 
All Wall Decorations 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila., Pa. 













Carbine 
Lever action, 5 shot, caliber 50 rim fire. Weight 7 
Ibs. 37 inenes long; barrel 20 ine h; in g order. 
Price, $4.50 each. Ball cartridges $1. 50 per 100. 
15 Acres Army Goods, New Catalog 1925, 
60th Anniversary issue, 372 pages, fully illus- 
trated, contains pictures and information of all 
American military guns and pistols since 1775, 
also rifles, revolvers, uniforms, tents knapsacks, 
saddles," war medals, etc. Mail stamps 
Special New Circular for 2c stamp. ‘Sst. 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Baway, New York City 
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When the Co 


Is Built 


(Continued from page 58) 


Mexican lands. 
Valley farmers and those in Arizona, too, 
that owners of land in Mexico will con- 
tinue to increase the acreage under culti- 
vation until they will have a claim to so 
much water that Americans will be 
deprived of water they need to satisfy 
these claims. An All-American canal, it is 
contended, would prevent this ana 
remove causes of friction between the 
United States and Mexico. 

When a dispute arose as to the use of 
water from the Rio Grande, with Texans 
demanding all of it and Mexicans clamor- 
ing for a portion of it, officials of the 
United States Government studied the 
law and came to the conclusion that 
legally they were not bound to permit the 
water to flow into Mexico. However, to 
avoid ill feelings, a treaty was drafted 
which divided the water. It is considered 
almost certain that the same procedure 
will be followed eventually in dealing 
with the Colorado river water. There- 
fore, farmers on the American side realize 
what it will mean in the future, if more 
acres are added annually in Mexico to the 
irrigated district. 


It is the fear of Imperial, 


At El Centro and at Phoenix there 
were demonstrations before the senate 
committee that made plain the intensity 
of feeling on this subject among Amer- 
icans who are interested in the Colorado 
river development. 

Testimony was presented at FE] Centro 
to the effect that the value of land in 
Imperial Valley was held down because 
the land was absolutely dependent upon 
irrigation and the canal was on foreign 
soil. 

Imperial Valley farmers contend that 
the Federal Farm Loan Bank has refused 
to lend money on their land because of 
this situation. 

Another argument advanced for the 
building of an All-American canal is the 
statement that it would make possible 
the reclamation of land between El Centro 
and the Arizona boundary line that could 
be apportioned among ex-service men, 
whom the Government has promised to 
aid. 

When Boulder dam is built, it is almost 
certain that public sentiment will demand 
a canal entirely on American soil. 





Divorce and the American 


Home 


(Continued from page 35) 


Ireland and Wales and England. Applied 
to people of widely varying tempera- 
ments, living under contrasting physical 
conditions, these old laws, thought out 
dispassionately by the wise men of the 
tribes, have nevertheless a curiously 
common groundwork. From our lofty 
pinnacle of today we find ourselves grin- 
ning with secret sympathy at the human 
parallel which runs through them. Nag- 
ging, gadding and wastefulness were as 
much frowned upon then as now. Listen 
to the code of Hammurabi, King of Baby- 
lon. 

“Tf the wife of a man play the part of a 
fool, neglect her house, belittle her hus- 
band, they shall call her to account. If 
her husband say ‘I have put her away’ he 
shall let her go. On her departure nothing 
shall be given to her for her divorce. If 
her husband say ‘I have not put her 
away her husband may take another 
woman. ‘The first woman shall dwell in 
the house of her husband as a maid- 
servant. 

“If she have not been a careful mistress, , 
have gadded about, have neglected her” 
house and have belittled her husband, 
they shall throw that woman in the 
water.’ 

Rather an overwhelming retort, that. 


One wonders if the ducking stools of 
Puritan days were distant descendants of 
that ancient law. 

Under the laws of ancient India a wife 
could never obtain a divorce. Nor should 
she even seek to escape the authority of 
her men-folk. By seeking to separate 
herself from her father, husband or sons, 
she would only make her own and her 
husband’s family contemptible. She was 
expected to be always cheerful about the 
house, clev er in managing the household 
affairs, “careful in cleaning her utensils 
and economical in expenditure.” 

See the human nature in this law of 
Manu. “A barren wife may be super- 
seded in the eighth year; she whose 
children all die, in the tenth; she who 
bears only daughters, in the eleventh. 
But she who is quarrelsome, without 
delay.” Can’t you see the painfully 
reminiscent expression of the married 
lawmaker who proposed that amend- 
ment? 

In early Jewish law, the woman had no 
initiative in divorce, though her husband 
could put her away by merely giving a 
bill of divorcement into her hand and 
turning her out of doors. Only twice was 
this patriarchal system broken, and then 
it was by reason of Roman example. It 
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2s 
Fwas that scheming lady, Herodias, who 
“took it upon her to confound the laws of 
our country and divorce herself from her 
husband and was married to Herod, her 
Shusband’s brother.” This high-handed 
example was followed by her daughter 
Salome, of dancing fame. 

One can fairly see Josephus’ gray beard 
quivering with helpless disapproval at this 
early outburst of woman’s rights as he 
adds in a shocked aside, “This was not 
according to Jewish laws. However, 
Salome chose to follow not the law of her 
country but the law of her authority.” 
Eyen then the right of a position was 
sometimes no more than the power to 


maintain it. 

In early Roman days a husband was 
permitted under the laws of Romulus to 
divorce his wife for three causes— 
adultery, preparing poisons and the 
fylsiication of keys. The cryptic wording 
of that last specification tickles the 
imagination with its hint of buried 


stories. 


[N the later days of the Empire, when 
thesturdy Roman stock had been weak- 
ened by Oriental luxury and the poison of 
the purple had seeped down to the 
masses, marriage was a simple private 
agreement, formless and unbinding. Di- 
vorce Was a private agreement even more 
loosely constructed. Marital fidelity 
could not be expected to flourish under 
the examples of those lovely, lascivious 
ladies Poppaea, Messalina and Faustine. 

In ancient Ireland, curiously enough, it 
'was the woman who could the more 
readily obtain the divorce. Here the 
alimony system was developed beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice. When a 
wife obtained a divorce she took away 
with her all the property she had brought 
her husband, all he had settled upon her 
and, in addition, as much of the remainder 
as her industry appeared to have entitled 
her to. Considering the decision of some 
prejudiced judge, one trembles for that 
husband ! 

Divorce carried with it a stigma to the 
ancient Anglo-Saxons. King Canute 
anxiously urges his subjects not to marry 
adivorced woman nor to have more wives 
than one “as long as she may live, to 
secure his soul from the burning.” 

King Ethelbert was more gallant. Ina 
fine generous gesture he announces: “If 
she wish to go away with her children, 
lt her have half the property. If the 
husband wish to have them, let her por- 
tion be as one child.” 

From these old laws we see divorce was 
a condition which men were forced to 
meet from earliest times. Homo has 
come a long way from his swamp. He 
stands upright and wears a derby hat. 
The plot of tilled land has become the 
‘ite for a twenty-story office building. 
But in one thing he remains consistent: 
he still quarrels with Femina and takes 
his marital troubles to the elders of the 
tribe for readjustment. 

lhe only new angle on the situation is 
the fact that it-is now more often Femina 
who comes crying to the court for amends. 

Marriage, at least in the United States, 
has largely lost its patriarchal quality, 
and we are treated to the spectacle of far 
more women than men seeking divorces. 









Not since that purple patch placed on 
history by the last days of the Roman 
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No. 602 Art Console Type. American 
Walnut; Built-in Loud Speaker; spaces for 
batteries and battery charger; 6-tubes; 


totally shielded; equipped with voltmeter. 
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USICALLY cultured people pre- 
fer Stromberg-Carlson Receivers. 


Those who appreciate fine violins, 
grand pianos, boxes at the opera and sea- 
son tickets to concert courses know what 
well-played instruments sound like. They 
wish to appraise the playing of Hoffman, 
the singing of Homer, the technique of 
Seidel as accurately by radio as though 
seated before them. 


They prefer a Stromberg-Carlson Re- 
ceiver because of its faithful tone repro- 
duction. This fidelity of tone is due in 
large measure to “ Rejectivity,” an exclusive 
Stromberg-Carlson feature, made possible 
by totally shielding each radio frequency 





circuit. 
Ask your 3 fae anaeere the latest 
dealer to \3 OnYN ?| Stromberg-Carlson 
show you ins Sue | Receivers 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
1060 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Radio Representative 


GARNETT YOUNG & CO. 


San Francisco Seattle Portland Los Angeles 
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Beauty Lies in 


Healthy EYES 


Millions of women throughout 
| the world promote EYE health 
| and beauty with Murine. It 
cleanses EYES of irritating par- 
ticles and keeps them clear_and 
bright. Contains no belladonna. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 32, 
Chicago, for book on Eye Beauty. 


JR — 


EYES 
CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Scholl's 
Zino-pads 




















At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


wits weett, Safe 
ask torHorlicks T Milk 


The ORIGINAL 









3 Malted Milk and Diet 
&, Ee”) 0 For INFANTS, 
/ g ae Children, Invalids. 
4 x « Narsing Mothers, etc 


Avoid Imitations 


ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 

appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
he popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 

due to— 

Continuous treatment while 
patient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 





the 


“Used 
While 
You 
Est. 1879 Sleep” 
33, The household remedy for bronch‘al troubles 







Sold by druggists 
Ec Send for descriptive booklet 29B 
J\@ THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Pe or Leemin,-Miles Building, Montreal. Canada 











Empire has the situation been paralleled. 
Is this a newly awakened chivalry on 
Homo’s part, a Chesterfieldian gesture of 
permitting his wife to name the com- 
plaint while he remains gallantly silent? 
Or is it, as the feminists believe, a new 
freedom on the part of Woman; the final 
bursting from the bondage of the past? 


S the human race in danger of losing 

the ideal of the home? Should we, in the 
effort to stem the flood, make divorce 
more difficult? 

Armed with this last question I sought 
the man perhaps above all others in a 
position to have observed and formed an 
opinion on the subject, Thomas F. 
Graham, Judge of the Superior Court of 
California, a man who, through his efforts 
to bring disagreeing couples together, has 
earned for himself the title of the Great 
Reconciler. 

After hearing my query he was silent 
for a moment, slowly rubbing his hand 
over. his hair in a characteristic gesture of 
reflection. “Then he replied slowly: “I 
can’t say that—no! It would be striking 
at the results, not the cause. Many bills 
have been introduced in legislatures seek- 
ing to do this. One provided for a certain 
time to elapse between the application for 
a marriage license and the issuing of it. 
This might help in a few isolated cases. 
There would be fewer spectacular stories 
gracing the magazine sections of the Sun- 
day papers, perhaps. We would not hear 
of parties of inebriated youngsters con- 
ceiving the bright idea of a ‘dare’ 
marriage in the wee small hours. The 
familiar tale of the young scion of the 
wealthy family being led into a drunken 
marriage with some designing siren would 
join the fables of ‘once upon a time’.” 

But on the other hand it is easy to 
imagine some timid people shrinking from 
thus letting the public in on their private 
intentions. It would tend to discourage 
marriage—with the very ones who would 
probably form the most profitable and 
lasting unions. 

“Another such bill sought to prevent 
marriage until both parties had reached 
the age of twenty-one. Under the present 
arrangement in California a man must be 
twenty-one to be of legal marriage age and 
the girl must have reached eighteen. . This 
law would raise the limit for girls to 
twenty-one. At first blush this would 
seem no great hardship. How often we 
hear mothers, wise with the complexities 
of modern life, warning their daughters, 
“Don’t be in a hurry to get married. Have 
your fling first. Responsibility and cur- 
tailed liberty come quickly enough.” 
Under the seeming hardness of that is a 
true desire that the girl shall make no 
mistake by too youthful a choice. It is 
the world-old instinct to improve the con- 
dition of the young. 

Yet, after all, isn’t it a queer view for 
Americans to take—particularly western 
Americans, when one remembers the 
young mother who crossed the plains in 
blizzard and drought, trudging uncom- 
plainingly with the last baby in her arms 
and the other children tucked in the 
wagon behind her? Sixteen was by no 
means an uncommon age for marriage 
then, and divorce infrequent, yet who can 
say that the bulk of such marriages was 
less happy than the bulk of marriages 
today? 


“Tt is clearly a question of the indi. f 


vidual. Some girls are full-fledged women 
at eighteen, mentally and _ physically. 
Others are still children. 7 

“It can not be denied that there is , 
reckless shattering of family ties a 
present—a world-wide kicking over of the 
apple-cart. But I doubt if more difficult 
divorce laws would solve the problem 
Thé world is sick and muscle-bound with 
laws; it must be led, not whipped. After 
all, it is the man in the street who makes 
the laws, and no reform can be dogmatic. 
ally plastered on and enforced without his 
sanction. The change must come from 
within, where the secret self dwells. 

“This is a nervous age; an age of speed 
and change. We have been shaken out of 
the nineteenth century, an age when ther 
were distinct standards in persona! con- 
duct, in literature, and clean-cut bound- 
aries to religion in even the average 
mind. It was a sort of golden age, we can 
see now, when war was thought to be a 
thing of the past. Now we are in the tu- 
bulent twentieth, when ancient standards 
have been swept from their moorings 
The world is in a seething state of «ncer- 
tainty. There is no repose and littl 
stability. Restlessness is in the very air 
Take this into consideration and, rather 
than feeling pessimistic, you'll agree with 
me, that it 1s quite a tribute to human 
nature that there are not mor 
divorces. 


THE necessity of keeping up to the 

standard of life about her, of stretching 
the family income just a little further 
than it seems able to reach, is a heart- 
breaking job for the wife. The fierce com- 
petition of the business world, the neces- 
sity of being forever on his toes, so to 
speak, is a drain on the husband’s nervous 
system. The household air is charged 
with dynamite. The constant grind of 
meeting insurance dues, of meeting the 
monthly installments on the car; on the 
house; buying shoes for the children, and 
above all, the seeming impossibility of 
laying anything aside for the future, all 
these things rasp the nerves and sharpen 
the temper. 

“And from such small acorns of discord 
grow the great oaks of divorce which cast 
their shadow over our courts. 

“There are six causes for divorce action 
in California: wilful neglect, wilful deser- 
tion, habitual intemperance, adultery, 
conviction of a felony and_ extreme 
cruelty. A formidable list! You'll say 
one must be a villain indeed who would 

ive grounds for all, or even one of them. 
On most of these charges I have little or 
nothing to say in defense. My help and 
sympathy are always extended to men or 
women who find themselves forced to 
contend with these characteristics in 
their mates. But some of these are 
blanket charges covering many different 
actions. 

“T recall one case which came before 
me. A little country woman was bent on 
securing a divorce because she and her 
husband could not agree on the best food 
to make chickens lay. Their small ranch 
became too small to hold both; the first 
slight discussion grew to a wordy battle 
which eventually burst in my court as 4 





charge of mental cruelty! 
“T arranged a heart-to-heart talk be- 
tween the three of us; an appeal to reason 
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and humor, and a few yards of chicken 
wire to divide the yard equally that 
different feeding methods might be carried 
out, saved two worthy old people from a 
lonely age. 

“Many of the cases which come before 
me | recognize for sheer neurasthenia. I 
am reminded of two nervous, over-taxed 
children. In such an event I search for 
some sign of weakening on the plaintiff’s 
part, some appearance of being willing 
to talk the thing over fairly. I arrange a 
meeting between husband and wife and 
invite a frank discussion of the situation, 
starting the thing off with a reference to 
the affection they once held for each other, 
to their common aims in life, appealing to 
their sense of fair play. Often I’m suc- 
cessful in getting them to give the thing 
another trial before taking any drastic 
step.” 

‘And these meena: at reconciliation, 
do : vey succeed?” I asked. 

» Great Reconciler smiled a little 
files iy. “Only in families where there 
are minor children is there much success. 
The child is the cement which holds 
mother and father together. With the 
others, interest has wandered afield, and 
only too often there is the other man or 
woman waiting round the corner for the 
divor ce to be granted. 

“You see, the sentimental in life is 
always at war with the economic, and 
sometimes it’s difficult to say which is the 
more important. There is a time in the 
love-life of Mary and John when only the 
fact of being together is important. 
Merely to: sit on a woodsy bank with 
Mary beside him in filmy white saying she 
loves him were paradise enow for John. 
That fact fills the universe to the exclusion 
of all practical things. But summer 
winds grow cold. One must have a house 
to retire into, and—unkindest cut of all— 
some one must pay the rent of that house. 
The heating bill, the water bill, one would 
never think it cost so much to live! John 
who has expressed himself as adoring 
Mary in filmy white, eyes her a trifle 
askance and wonders if she couldn’t wear 
something more practical. Sentimentality 
is hard at grips with common sense. 


T is really modern life which is the 
defendant in many divorces. This eco- 
nomic pressure under which we live is a 
grinding tyrant. Not even, if in her 
desire to better the family fortunes the 
wife turns co-worker, is the problem 
solv ed—indeed, it is often aggravated, 
“Mary works in an office, a shop or a 
factory. She crams her household shop- 
ping into an insufficient noon hour and, 
after a full day’s work which has put her 
physically and mentally in need of recrea- 
tion, she hurries home to crowd another 
day’s work into the precious evening 
hours. Is it any wonder that a natural 
resentment. wells in her heart as she whips 
her tired body on from one wearying 
household detail to another? And John, 
aside from the world-old instinct of a 
man to provide for his woman, is it any 
wonder that he feels a trifle aggrieved at 
losing the ideal he held when he married— 
domestic companionship with Mary and 
the ancient ideal of the home? 
“If children have come to them it 
multiplies the difficulties. Have you ever 
noticed the pathetic little tots, apparently 








accountable to no one, drifting about the | 
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When this dredge started work the Mayor 
of Nome, Alaska, declared a holiday and all 
of the inhabitants attended. 
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The “Forty-Niner” of ’26 


General Electric sup- 
plied all electrical 
equipment for two 
such dredges now 
operating at Nome. A 
Diesel-electric power 
plant, four miles dis- 
furnishes the 
energy for a total of 
592 h.p. in electric 
motors for each 


tant, 


dredge. 


Massive electric dredges now 
mine Alaskan gold. At almost 
incredible temperatures they 
dig 60 feet deep and scoop 
out 200,000 cubic yards a 
month. 


From the Arctic regions to 
the Equator, G-E equipment 
is called upon to perform 
many hard tasks once done 
by hand but now better done 
by electricity. 
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streets or playing aimlessly about the 
halls of apartment houses and_ small 
hotels? The Jazz Age is antagonistic to 
the home, and it is only the spark of that 
divine fire which we call Love which can 
combat it. 

“There are pessimists who call this the 
day of the easy divorce. It is true that there 
are abuses of the law in many cases, but 
history has passed this way before. We 
are still a long way from the last days of 
the Roman Empire when, inspired and 
abetted by monstrous rulers, sincerity, 
faith and ideals were only words and men 
and women were divorced by merely 
announcing that fact. 

“Yet, fortunately, we are equally far 
from the medieval system which favored 
the husband and left the unhappy wife 
little choice save to seek refuge in a con- 
vent. In some cases the alimony system 
may swing too far the other way. There 
are women who see in marriage an easy 
way of getting through life, and in divorce 

—with a good stiff alimony attached—an 
even pleasanter mode of existence. But 
these, after all, are the bubbles floating on 
the seething top of civilization. Judges 
are taking the economic independence 
question into consideration. Most girls 
expect to work now until their marriage 
at least, quite as matter-of-factly as their 
brothers. And should marriage not prove 
all the rosy dream they imagined, should 
it prove intolerable and divorce follow, 
they resume their interrupted business 
careers quite as a matter of course. 

“We may have a few cases of the para- 
site woman who is neither wife, mother 
nor worker—the heartless, conscienceless 
creature who deliberately bleeds a hard- 
working man for alimony because she 
once bore his name. But this type 
flourishes more in fiction than in real life. 

“Alimony was invented for the pro- 
tection of the children resulting from the 
marriage. After all, it is the child, the 
helpless bewildered little victim of cir- 
cumstance, on whom the burden of 
divorce falls. The child of divorced 
parents lives in a house divided against 
itself. Perhaps he is better off than he 
would be with an abusive, a neglectful or a 


worthless parent, but there is bound to 
be a lack in his small world. 

“And look at the complicated social 
world he must face! By an accident of 
fate he finds himself bound, partly by 
name, partly by blood, to a host of near- 
relatives, step-parents, half-sisters and 
half-brothers—people whose natures are 
probably greatly out of sympathy with 
his own, yet who have a controlling inter- 
est in his destiny. And only too often, as 
I have seen in my own court, the innocent 
child is the bone of contention; the 
bludgeon which the disagreeing parents 
grasp to deal each other a spiteful blow 

“Bernard Shaw, I think it is, holds that 
divorce can be endowed with the dignity 
and idealism of any other ceremony. fle 
believes that marriage should be termi- 
nated at the instance of either part 
merely by giving due public notice of the 
dissolution of the union. 

“If marriage is to be regarded only «s 
the union of two high-minded persons 
held to each other by the bonds of idez!- 
istic love, there is much to say for this 
viewpoint. But in this matter-of-fact 
world such a scheme is defeated on the 
face of it. Financial dependence ard 
parental duty come into nearly every 
union to remove its purely personal 
aspect.” 

Judge Graham shook his head with a 
baffled air, as no doubt the wise men of «ll 
tribes have shaken their heads ever since 
Homo first quarreled with Femina and 
presented his marital difficulties to them 
for readjustment. In his face it was easy 
to read the resignation of Hammurabi, the 
bewilderment of Josephus, the pity and 
understanding of King Ethelbert, and his 
last remark was the summing up of their 
combined philosophies. 

“‘We’re stumbling about in an effort to 
find the solution. I’m afraid the answer 
is bound up in the riddle of human nature 
itself. Until all men are noble and 
understanding, until all women are tender 
and worthy, we'll have the problem to 
cope with. In fact, not until human 
nature loses the human part and becomes 
angelic will divorce melt away from the 
face of the earth.” 





On the Wings of the Storm 


(Continued from page 22) 


round to leeward of the dock and tied 
there. 

“Broke one of my controls when we 
struck!” yelled the master of the vessel, 
his deep voice carrying above the storm. 

‘“‘Where-were your lights?” 

Martin did not reply. Furtively he 
studied the woman. She was young and 
comely. She wore a yellow sou’wester 
and oilskins which whipped in the wind, 
revealing a slender, girlish figure. Dark 
eyes, snapping with anger, peeped from 
under the brim of her hat. Suddenly the 
watchman turned and strode toward his 
cabin. The shipwrecked couple followed. 

It was so bitter cold Kwin dared not go 
out. The two men and the woman, in 
the shelter of the watchman’s cabin, 
talked with high-pitched voices. 

“You didn’t have a light out and the 


packing company is responsible,” de- 
clared the strange man. 

“There was a light,”’ asserted Martin. 
“T put it there at nightfall.” 

“Enough,” said the stranger, finally. 
“We’ve got a broken control and we'll 
have to wait for daylight to fix it. Every- 
thing aboard got soused after we hit the 
dock. Can you give us a cabin for the 
night?” 

The watchman assented and in a few 
more minutes all sounds ceased. 

The storm subsided before dawn. As 
soon as it had become light enough to see, 
‘tthe men went out to the boat. Kwin, 
suspicious of the strangers, watched the 
men from beneath the fish-house without 
exposing herself to view. 

The men went into the cabin of the gas- 
boat, a fisherman’s craft of the light cape- 
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in Restful Tempo 


Dawn. Over the ship’s bow dead ahead rises | 
the island of Oahu, misty and purple in the 
early light. Close at hand flying-fish skim the | 
waves. A sampan dawdles by, dungaree-clad | 
figure at the tiller. 

Hawaii, Uncle Sam’s island territory, where | 
everybody, including the cops, takes life com- | 
fortably. Winter, and hibiscus in full bloom. | 
Diving boys, flower-laden lei girls, “Aloha Oc” 
by the Hawaiian Band. | 

Business men draw new dividends—rest and | 
relaxation—in Waikiki’s shoals. Luaus (feasts) | 

| 


in palm-thatched houses; 7-course dinners 
(with fresh papaya appetizer) on smart hote! 
lanais (verandas). You hear your own lan- | 
guage and are made comfortable by all your | 
accustomed home conveniences. 


Easy Trip to Make 

Pack the clothes you wore last summer, pic k 
up your golf bag—and come. It’s that easy! | 
Your nearest railway, steamship or travel agent 
will book you to Honolulu. You can make the 
round trip direct from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C., 
in 3 or 4 weeks (5 to 8 days each way) for as 
little as $300 to $400, including first-class 
steamer accommodations, hotel and sightsee- 
ing. This gives a week or two in Hawaii — 
but you'll want to stay longer, so arrange in 
advance for all the time you can spare. 

On all the larger islands, good golf links, tennis 
courts, motor roads, first-class hotels. Swimming, 
surfing, deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking the year 
round, Volcanic wonders in Hawaii National Park. 
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troller type, to emerge wijiia quickly and 
tear off the hatches protecting the motor. 
After a brief inspection, the stranger said 
angrily: 


“Shaft’s broken. That means tie up 


here until I can fetch a new one. How 
far is it to Point Manby?” 
The watchman pointed southward. 


“Eighty miles, that way,” he offered. 
‘But maybe there’s no spare parts there 
and you'll have to go to. Yakitat—that’s 
forty miles farther.” 

The stranger scowled. “In an open 
boat! Aren’t you expecting the cannery 
tender along soon?” 

Martin considered carefully his reply. 
The look that crossed his face was either 
one of dullness or cunning. 

“No; she won’t be in for a month yet.’ 

“Got a dory with a sail?” barked the 
other. 

“Yes, but it’s the company’s,” evaded 
the watchman. “I am held responsible 
for it.” 

“Well,” suggested the stranger. “I 
wouldn’t steal it you know. ‘Think; it 
would take me two weeks to row to Point 
Manby and back. I could take my wife 
along | in the dory. I’d pay you well 
for it.’ 

“Can’t do it,’’ returned Martin with 
finality. “Company won’t permit it.” 

“Say, you’re a queer guy,” observed the 
stranger, suspiciously. ‘You know that 
when I leave my boat here I’m coming 
back. If the company paid me for every 
time I’ve given their seineboats a hand 
they’d owe me a fleet of dories!” 

Martin abruptly turned his back upon 
the man and strode away. 


HE woman had started a fire in her 

cabin and was cooking breakfast. The 
odor of food smote Kwin’s nostrils, and 
noting that her puppies were asleep, she 
stole out to investigate. 

Silent as a shadow she mounted the 
cannery platform and approached the 
cabin. The door was partly open. Cau- 
tiously she thrust her head into the room. 
[he woman was bending over a sheet 
iron stove by the farther wall, a skillet 
in her hands. Kwin paused. Some- 
thing—probably a memory of her old 
mistress—stirred the dog, and she whined 
softly. The woman turned and discov- 
ered the visitor. With an exclamation of 
pleasure she bent and reached out her 
arms. As naturally as though she were 
accustomed to doing such a thing every 
day, Kwin responded. Leaping forward, 
she was gathered to the woman’s bosom 
and snuggled there, ecstatically wagging 
her tail. 

After a moment the woman released 
the dog. Kwin whined again and ran to 
the door. The woman smiled and called 
her back. Again Kwin darted to the 
door. Puzzled, the woman followed. 
Down on to the sand and round to the 
opening under the fish-house Kwin led 
the way, quivering with excitement. The 
puppies, awakened by the approach of 
footsteps, came out to meet them. Then 
the woman understood. With a cry of 
gladness, she dropped upon her knees and 
gathered the puppies to her. 

Several minutes later, when her od 
band returned to the cabin, the woman 
showed him the adopted family, which 
she had placed on an old blanket in a 
warm spot near the stove. The man 


was worried; he gave the dogs only a 
glance. 

“lve got to row.to Point Manby— 
maybe to Yakitat,” he said, gravely. 

‘That means at least two weeks, and you 
will have to stay here. The watchman 
won’t let me have his dory and sail. | 
can’t understand it; there’s something 
queer about him. I'll leave my rifle with 
you; if he acts funny, plug him. As soon 
as we have breakfast you can fix me up 
some grub and I'll take some blankets and 
a tarpaulin and start.’ 

“Oh, Dll be all right,” replied the wo- 
man, cheerfully. “I'll keep the dog in 
here with me and he won’t dare touc! 
me. Besides, I can handle the rifle as 
well as you can.” 

As soon as the meal was over, the man 
prepared for his departure. Martin was 
sulking in his cabin and did not offer to 
help put in the water the light skiff lashed 
on the afterdeck of the gas-boat. Blankets 
and food were stowed away in the frail 
craft, then the man kissed his wife good- 
by and rowed swiftly away. 

As long as the skiff and the lone 
voyageur were in sight the woman 
watched them; then when they had dis- 
appeared she took a bundle of clothing 
and her rifle from the gas-boat and went 
back to her cabin. 

Kwin greeted her rapturously as she 
entered, leaning her rifle in a corner and 


turning to feed the dog with strips of 


bacon left over from breakfast. It was 
while she was thus occupied that the 
watchman appeared. 

He walked in at the doorway without 
knocking and, pausing just within the 
threshold, leered at the woman, his eyes 
bold with desire, a sardonic grin on his 
i The woman, startled, shrank back 

win, sensing danger for her new-found 
friend, growled. The man took a step for- 
ward, the woman ‘screamed and the dog 
sprang forward to protect her, fangs 
bared, a snarl of warning in her throat. 
The man whirled and beat a_ hasty 
retreat. 

Not until she had closed and bolted the 
door did the woman breathe freely again. 
For the first time she realized that the 
plant watchman was not a man to w! hom 
she could look for protection, but a primi 
tive brute, shameless, treacherous. The 
thought made her shudder. It restored 
her confidence somewhat to pick up the 
rifle and assure herself the weapon was 
loaded. She determined to keep it 
handy at all times. 


O Kwin a test of the woman’s friend- 

ship came one steely cofd afternoon a 
few days later when the dog and her family 
lay on the cannery platform, where 4 
plank bulkhead reflected the rays of the 
weak sunshine and offered a semblance 
of warmth. At all times the dog kept 
watch over the cabin, baring her fangs 
every time the man came near. The 
watchman dared not even touch the pup- 
pies; Kwin’s distrust of him was com- 
plete. The woman observed the hate 
the dog showed for the man and was glad. 
Guardedly she encouraged the dog’s atti- 
tude, realizing that in it lay her greatest 
protection. 

One of the puppies wandered away from 
its mother and out upon the dock. A 
huge hawk, sailing far above the cannery, 
espied the animal and swooped toward 
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it. Kwin saw the shadow of the bird flit | 
across the platform and leaped forward | 
to protect her offspring. The bird fast- | 
ened its cruel talons into the puppy just 
as Kwin struck. The woman, in her 
cabin nearby, saw the danger through 
the window. Catching up her rifle, she 
darted out the door. 

Kwin’s attack, more precipitous than 
her usual style of fighting, bowled over 
the hawk, and her fangs ripped a red 
furrow down his side, scattering a cloud 
of feathers. He retained his grip upon 
the puppy and, with a sweep of his pow- 
erful wings, lifted himself out of the 
mother dog’s reach just as Kwin slashed 
at him again. But the brief instant that 
he held himself poised, ready for flight, 
proved his undoing. It enabled the 
woman to take quick aim with the rifle 
and send a bullet crashing through the 
bird’s body just below the wings. The 
hawk fell into the mother dog’s open 
jaws, dead. With difficulty the woman 
released the squealing puppy from the 
death-grip of the bird’s talons. Its skin 
was deeply gashed, but it was not other- 
wise injured. Carrying it to her cabin, 
with the rest of the dogs at her heels, she 
carefully washed and dressed its wounds 
and turned it over to the tender ministra- | 
tions of its mother. 


IV 

HREE days later the cannery com- | 

pany’s steam tender called with sup- | 
plies. The presence of the woman at 
the plant caused the visitors some sur- | 
prise, but the situation was quickly ex- | 
plained. The captain brought word from | 
Kwin’s old master that the seineboat | 
man was on his way south with the rest | 
of the fishing fleet, to winter on Puget | 
Sound, and had requested the company | 
to have his dog picked up and brought | 
down to him. 

The woman objected. “It isn’t fair, 
Captain,” she pleaded. “The man | 
abandoned the dog just because she was | 
going to have puppies, and he’d do it | 
again. Tell him she died.” 

“Can’t; orders are orders,” ieee 
the mariner, regretfully. “Her owner is a | 
good fisherman and the company wants | 
to keep him. If I told him the dog was | 
dead, and he found out later I had lied, | 
he’d be sore at the firm. But he didn’t 
say anything about the pups. Keep one | 
~or all of them, for that matter—and 
I'll return his dog to him.” 

“What would he do with the puppies if 
he had them?” | 

“Oh,” returned the captain carelessly, | 
“drown them, I suppose. 

“Then,” said the woman, decisively, | 
“Tl keep them.” 

Martin, with secret exultation, helped 
place a rope round Kwin’s neck and take 
her aboard the boat. 

The woman showed apprehension for 
the dog’s welfare. 

“I’m putting in at Chilkoot, forty 
miles south, tonight, to pick up some 
surplus piling,” promised the captain, 
‘and I’ll take her ashore for exercise. 

Martin made sure that the dog was 
locked securely in one of the cabins on 
the steamer before the rope was removed 
from her neck. The boat immediately 
made its departure. 

t was several hours before the woman 
discovered that during the excitement of 
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Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 





SONGS, ETC. 





Song Poem Writers—Send for My Proposi- 
tion now. tal card will * Ray Hibhel ler, 
Yhicago. 


pos' 
D59, 2104 N Keystone Ave., 








machinery. 


the approach of night. 
cook’s bell sounded, and a few minutes 
later the captain came to Kwin’s prison 


“vou’d be a fine one to 
wouldn’t you! 
until you tame down a bit!” 
locked the door and went back on deck 
as the man at the wheel blew the siren to 
herald their approach to Chilkoot. 


frantic. 
her freedom and she concentrated her 


the steamer’s visit some one had entered 
her cabin. 

Her rifle was gone! 

Vv 

Tw as a familiar sensation for Kwin to 

be at?sea. The roll of the ship when it 
reached the open waters of the Pacific 
was little different from the tossing of 
the seineboats upon which the dog had 
spent many months of her life. 

Her prison was small and stuffy. If 
she stretched herself she could almost 
span its width, and she could cover its 
length by a short leap. The ceiling was 
low, barely the height of a tall man, and 
the only means of ventilation was a small 
round port light in a heavy bronze 
frame half way between floor and ceiling. 
A narrow cot folded against the outside 
wall. 

The vessel creaked and groaned under 
the urge of her powerful engines, the 
roaring exhausts drowning all other minor 
sounds. The ship’s bell tolled faintly 
every half hour. At intervals the cap- 
tain shouted orders, and once during the 
middle hours of the day the cook’s bell 
in the galley clanged noisily, summoning 
the crew to dinner. 

For hour after hour Kwin trotted up 
and down her narrow prison like a caged 
fox, snifing here and there, tirelessly 
searching for a means of escape. Once 


she pressed her weight against the hinged 
cot and it dropped to a horizontal posi- 
tion with a loud rattle of the chains sup- 


porting it. None of the men aboard 
heard the noise above the throb of the 
Kwin sprang up on the cot 


and inspected the port hole. It revealed 


a broad vista of wind-whipped sea which 
only tantalized the prisoner and drove 
her to greater efforts. 
at the heavy window-frame, but could 
not make even a scratch upon the metal. 


She clawed and bit 


Finally she sprang back to the floor and 


resumed her monotonous trot up and 
down the cell. 


F LER an interminable length of time 
the light in the cabin grew dim, marking 
Once more the 


and opened the door. Instantly the dog 


sprang for the opening, and had not her 
jailer braced his knee against the door 
she would have made good her escape. 
As it was, she became wedged in the 
opening with only her head outside. ‘The 
captain hurled her back with a rough 
thrust of his foot. 


my lassie,” he scorned; 
take ashore, 
You can stay right here 


And he 


Ho, ho, 


The steamer tied up at a dock and the 
machinery became silent. Presently a 


babble of voices sounded as the crew went 
ashore. 
of the ship and a rattle of dishes in the 
galley indicated that only the enginéer 
and the cook remained aboard. 
minutes the cook also went ashore, leav- 
ing only the engineer on watch. 


A hammering noise in the bowels 
In a few 


Kwin’s efforts to escape now became 
The door had once almost given 


attention upon it. 
paneling and the surrounding casing, 
With great effort she succeeded in ripping 
off one of the casing boards. But it 
afforded no aperture for escape. Assail. 
ing the panels again, she gnawed until 
she had worked her fangs into the soft 
wood, splintered it with a_ backward 
lunge, and repeated the operation. After 
an hour’s labor a tiny crack appeared be. 
neath the lowest panel. Encouraged, she 
increased her efforts, crimson foam slaver- 
ing from her mouth. 

The crunching of the dry wood finally 
reached the ears of the engineer and he 
approached, a heavy wrench in his hand, 
Kwin paused, crouching silently. The 
man swore and unfastened the door. But 
as he opened it, guardedly, the dog struck 
like a thunderbolt. He fell back, pulling 
the door with him. There was a flash of 
gray—and Kwin was gone. Over the 
side and up the dock to shore she raced 
with long leaps. By the time the man 
recovered from his surprise, she had 
reached the beach. 

The engineer wiped a fleck of red foam 
from his cheek. 

“Mad!” he ejaculated 
mad! Let ’er go!” 


‘stark, raving 


HE woman sat by her cabin stove, the 

whimpering puppies in her lap, listening 
with nervous intensity to every sound 
that came from without, her face pale, 
her dark eyes dilated. Until darkness 
fell she had not felt the full weight of fear, 
although the loss of the rifle, which she 
had discovered early in the afternoon, 
was a shock that almost unnerved her. 
The watchman kept to his cabin, but sev- 
eral times she saw a vague shadow be- 
hind the single window of the shack, and 
she knew that she was being watched. 

When twilight fell she lighted her one 
oil lamp. There was a plentiful supply 
of fuel in the cabin, and she determined 
to keep the fire going. She barred the 
door and heated two large open kettles 
full of water. Thus armed, she waited, 
her intuition warning her that the watch- 
man would again seek to force his pres- 
ence upon her. 

The hours passed slowly. It grew bitter 
cold outside, and a wind rising in the 
north whistled eerily in the eaves of the 

cabin. Then came a sound as of sand 
hie down upon the cabin, a white line 
formed along the lower edge of the win- 
dow panes and the woman knew it was 
snowing. She was glad, for the harder it 
stormed, the less likelihood there was of 
the man venturing out. 

Midnight passed. The puppies had 
gone to sleep. Three of them the woman 
had tucked aw ay in their warm blanket. 
The other two she cuddled in her lap. Her 
fears quieted by the storm that raged 
outside, the woman became drowsy. Her 
chin sank upon her breast. Her breath 
came and went with the even regularity 
of sleep. 

The oil in the lamp burned low, the 
flame became dim, sputtered and finally 
went out. ‘The fire in the stove, too, 
died, and a chill crept into the cabin. | 

Suddenly the woman started, wide 
awake. There was a soft crunch of snow 
on the platform outside, followed by 4 
stillness broken only by the wind. ‘The 
woman listened, tense, breathless. It 
was as if some one were approaching the 


She tore at the soft 
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cabin, step by step. Fighting for control 
of her panicky nerves, the woman rose to 
her feet, still holding the sleeping puppies. 
It was so dark she had to feel for the ket- 
tles on the stove. A cry rose to her lips 
but was unuttered. The water in the 
kettles had cooled until it was only luke- 
warm. 

Something brushed against the door 
and found the knob. The woman stared, 
spellbound with fright, as the door 
bulged under heavy pressure applied 
from without. It creaked on its hinges, 
but the lock held. 

Silence again for a long minute. Then 
suddenly the door burst inward, torn 
bodily from its frame, and fell to the 
floor. A vague dark shape almost filled 
the doorway, outlined by whirling snow- 
flakes. An electric torch flashed about 
the room and found the woman. Tem- 
porarily blinded by the beam, she 
screamed and hurled one of the kettles 
of water. 

The intruder laughed as the missile 
went past his head, and the woman 
recognized the voice of the plant watch- 
man. He advanced and she threw the 
aber kettle. This time her aim was 
good and she struck him on the chest, 
drenching him. But he continued to ad- 
vance, the laugh now changed to a rum- 
bling oath. 

The woman retreated to a corner and 
he closed in upon her. Desperate, she 
looked round for a weapon. Only bare 
walls were revealed in the light of the 
torch. Without realizing it, she had 
clung to the two puppies, which were 
now beginning to squirm and complain. 


HE man leaped and grabbed the wo- 

man, and one of the puppies yelped 
shrilly in pain. The woman, struggling 
to defend herself, saw a gaunt gray form 
leap into the cabin through the open door- 
way. Padded feet hit the floor, and the 
next instant a heavy body struck the 
man high on the shoulders with the speed 
of a projectile. He fell with a cry of pain, 
dropping the torch. The light went off. 
Rapier-sharp teeth snapped at his throat 
and he rolled over and over, screaming 
with terror and clawing at his assailant. 

The woman, stunned, saw the strug- 
gling forms reach the doorway. Then the 
man, still screaming, struggled to his 
feet and dashed blindly out upon the 
dock. Until he reached the end of the 
structure the terrible thing at his neck 
clung to him, then released its hold as he 
stumbled and went over the end of the 
dock and down into the water, from 
which he did not reappear. 

The woman, half hysterical, felt about 
the floor of the cabin until she found the 
man’s flashlight. She turned on the 
bright beam just as the gray form of the 
man’s deadly assailant re-entered the 
cabin with a lithe bound. Ignoring her 
for the moment, the thing sought the 
puppies, now grouped whimpering in a 
corner by the stove, and dropped ex- 
hausted beside them. A _ long, slender 
head, with delicate pink nose, the mouth 
open and tongue lolling from weariness, 
tolled back, and brown eyes that gleamed 
with intelligence looked up at the wonder- 
Ing woman. 

With a joyful cry the woman threw her- 
self down beside the snow-encrusted form 
and gathered the dog into her arms. 




















Originator of Around the $ 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


Sumptuously appointed new 


chartered, run like private yachts; 
Please specify 


FRANK C. CLARK 
M. T. 





South America 
C: 
Me re rranean. 


itinerary. 


oil-burning Cunard and 


Norway 
Combined with the 
Mediterranean. 
‘“‘Laneastria,”’ 


ombined with the 


” te Cale donia. 


s ss 

Feb. 5,’27; 86 days, June 30; 53 days, 
$800 to $2000. $550 to $1250; 2nd 
Novel, delightful cruise, repe ating 


last summer's 
greatest cruising 


success. Includes 

Round the Lisbon, Spain, Tan- 
7th rie aly swiers 

World ¢2". gier, Italy, Riviera, 

ie Sweden, Norway 

ss ‘Laconia,’ Jan. Fjords, Edinburgh, 

19, 1927; 121 days, Trossachs, Berlin, 


1250 to $3000. (London and Paris). 
Mediterranean 23rd Cruise 
s “Transylvania” Jan. 29, '27 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 
specially 


Anchor Liners, 


limited membership. Stop-overs in Europe. 
program desired 
Times Building New York 


Wright, 485 California Street, San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 800 8. Spring St., 


Los Angeles 















- InSan Francisco 
(Overlooking beauti- 
a UNION SQUARE 


POST STREET AT STOCKTON 


PLAZA 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnoek Blidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bnilding 
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CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


;,,/40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write Oakland, Cal. 














Get Acquainted for 
A Dollar 


Five Issues of 
Sunset 


(A five months’ trial subscription) 


Send a dollar bill 
and 
your name and address 
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460 Fourth Street San Franci-co 
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MOUNTAIN TROLLEY 
TRIP . 
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Mt.Lowe Tavern 


AND COTTAGES — 


HOURS FROM 
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re Shade jor al 
OnnyHeq1on 
Vow ll like Pum-Kin ‘Rouge. 
[tis acharming aid to beauty. 
At all Owl Drug stores and 
nearly all drug and depart- 


ment stores; or by mail pre- 


paid for 75¢. 


Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison, Chicago; 

53 West 23rd Street, New York 
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You want to know - 
that milk is pure and 
clean and wholesome 


For Baby’s Bottle— 


Pet Milk is always clean and whole- 
some—germ-free—more easily 
digested than ordinary milk. 


To Drink 
Pet Milk will blend with orange juice 
to make a milk drink that children like 
—that is more wholesome than milk 
alone—that helps to get them to drink 
the milk they need. 


In All Thew Food— 


Pet Milk is safe and wholesome be- 
cause it is pure, fresh milk, uniformly 
rich—the cream always in the milk 
sterilized in sealed containers—always 
germ-free. 

Because Pet Milk is more than twice as 
rich as ordinary milk, it meets every cream 
and milk need of the household. Undiluted 
it takes the place of cream—at less than 
half the cost. It can be diluted to suit 
every milk need. As extra rich milk, 
costs no more than ordinary milk. 

Do not conhise Pet Milk with milk 

preserved with sugar. In Pet Milk 

nothing is added to the puce milk. 

Our new book, “‘“You Can Save on 
Your Milk Bill,” telling why Pet Milk is 
good for children—how it will improve 
your cooking—more than a hundred 
recipes—will be sent free on request. 


Pet Mik SALES CORPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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YOUR FORD—New «Model or Old 


[ie IS an A- ——— inv restment. Gere 


the ee every 500 miles ek ‘refill cece 
the best Ford lubricant you can get— Zerolene 
“k”’ for Fords. 

Zerolene “IF” for Fords reaches the wrist-pin 
bearings and upper-half of the cylinder walls, 
frequently “oil-starved” when an unsuitable oil 
is used. It costs less and /ubricates better! 

Protect your investment by using Zerolene 
“FR” for Fords. Give your FORD “the best of 
care! 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 


ZLEROLUENEY FOR FORDS 


ass 


LEROLENE 


SEL 














